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The November Scribner 


(To be published October 24th) 


THE WAR 
DAVIS’S series of 


in 


RICHARD HARDING 
vivid war articles will be continued 
the next number with a description of 
the brief but brilliant campaign in Porto 
Rico. This will bring Mr. Davis’s nar- 
rative of the late war up to the time of 
the signing of the protocol. The photog- 
raphy for this article proves to be par- 
ticularly fortunate. 


CAPT. F. E. CHADWICK of the flag-ship 
New York has written an authoritative 
article on ‘*The Navy in the War.”’ 
Now that the war is over there is a great 
deal to be said about the lessons it has 
taught. This article, perhaps the first 
of the sort to be written by an ac- 
knowledged authority, will “give Capt. 
Chadwick’s deductions made from his 
experience with the modern sea-fighting 
machine in actual fights. 


JOHN R. SPEARS writes on ‘‘ Torpedo 
Boats,’’ telling what he thinks of their 
value in the light of their experience in 
warfare. It is needless to speak of the 
author’s equipment for writing the article. 


THE WOMAN’S PARIS will be the title, 
in the November number, of an article of un- 
usual originality and distinction by Miss Apa 
Cong, treating Paris as the centre of women’s 
esthetic interests, and giving a brilliant sketch 
of that ‘‘ crucible wherein the social conditions 
of the passing moment are transmuted into 


apparel ’’—that triangle formed by the Avenue 
de l’Opéra, the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue 
de la Paix and its continuations—looked down 
upon from the Vendéme Column by Napoleon, 
‘*strange presiding genius over the chiffons of 
a sex he despised.”’ 

The illustrations are from drawings made by 
Albert Herter in Paris. 


THE WORKERS—THE WEST. Mr. 
Wyckorr’s striking contribution in this issue 
is an account of the final stage of his journey 
across the continent as laborer. ‘‘ From Denver 
to the Pacific’’ relates his experience with the 
mines and miners in the Cripple-Creek region 
and how he finally reached the Coast. It is 
illustrated by W. R. Leigh. 


C. D. GIBSON’S A New York Day 
is concluded with a series of five full-page 


”? 


drawings called ‘‘ Night,’’ giving the charac- 
teristic midnight and later scenes of a typical 
metropolitan night, indoors and out. 


THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
SENATOR LopGE’s November instalment, 
‘‘ Yorktown,’’ brings the narrative towards the 
close of the great struggle. It is illustrated by 
Pyle, Yohn, Peixotto and others. 


THE PELICAN, by EpbitH WuartTon, 
is a keen and clever study of a modern type of 
woman, with a highly original plot. 


RED ROCK, a Chronicle of Reconstruction, 
by THomas NE.son Pace, illustrated by B. 
West Clinedinst, will be concluded in the 
November number. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
153-157 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Scribner's Magazine 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 








ORDERS FOR BINDING ... 


Will be received at the local offices of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA—J313 Arch Street. 
DENVER—732 Kittridge Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS—502 Bank of Commerce. 
SAN FRANCISCO—339-{21 Phelan Building. 
NEW HAVEN—42 Goff Street. 


Or at the following well-known Book Stores 


CHICAGO—A, C. McClurg & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue. 
BOSTON—W. B. Clarke & Co., Park and Tremont Streets, 
CINCINNATI—Robert Clarke & Co., 63-65 West 4th Street. 
ATLANTA—Martin & Hoyt, 5-31 Peters Street. 


KANSAS CITY —Bryant & Douglas Book and Stationery 
Company, 1002 Walnut Street. 


ST. PAUL—St. Paul Book and Stationery Company, Fifth 
and St. Peter Streets. 


OR ADDRESS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


PRICES FOR BINDING STRONG BLUE CLOTH, 40 CENTS 
BUCKRAM, with gilt top, 75 CENTS 








If to be returned by mail or express 30 cents extra per volume should be added. 
An index to the contents of Vol. XXII will be sent to any reader upon request. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY’S 


FICTION FOR EARLY AUTUMN 





LOOKING BACKWARD 


By Epwarp BeLitamy. New L£dition, with a por- 
trait of Mr. Bellamy, and a Biographical Sketch 
by SYLVESTER BAXTER. I2mo, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents, 

The recent death of Mr. Bellamy calls attention anew to this 
remarkable story, which has had a wider reading than almost 
any other American book of this generation, and which one 
critic felicitously pronounced ‘‘a marvelous story combined 
with social philosophy and a forecast of the millenium.”- This 
new edition will be valued for its good portrait, and .or the 
sympathetic sketch Me Mr. Baxter. 


THE BLINDMAN’S WORLD 


And Other Stories. 
an Introductory 
12mo, $1 50. 


Not only the multitude which has read with uncommon in- 
terest and sympathy Mr. Bellamy’s phenomenal “ Looking 
BRackward,”’ but all who enjoy good stories well told will wel- 
come this uew book containing fifteen stories, now first gath- 
ered ina volume. They are thoroughly interesting, and they 
have in large measure the humane imagination and the eager 
purpose of improving social conditions which distinguishes 
all of Mr. Bellamy’s writings. 


THE PURITANS 


By Arto Bates, author of ‘‘ The Pagans,” 
Philistines,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Mr. Bates reaches a higher level in this novel than in any 
he has before written The three stories, “The Pagans,” 
“ The Philistines,” and ‘‘ The Puritans,”’ are parts of a study 
of the effects of Puritanism upon the character of those who 
have nominally outgrown it. Two young High Churchmen 
are brought into contact with worldliness, the semi-serious 
who devise ethical amusements, the ultra-fashionable who 
take great interest in the campaign for the election ofa bishop, 
—and love enters into the drama. It is a thoughtful story, 
with no little comedy and satire, and can hardly fail to attract 
much attention. 


THE CHARMING SALLY 


Privateer Schooner of New York. A Tale of 1765. 
By JAMeEs Oris, author of ‘* Toby Tyler,” *‘The 
Boys of 1745,” etc. With a Frontispiece illus- 
tration. 1I2mo, $1.50. 


The stirring years before the Revolution are the time of 
this wide-awake story. Three boys sail on the Charming 
Sally after a British vessel, put into Boston harbor, go back to 
New York, and have very interesting adventures in the city 
and on the schooner. 


THE STORY OF LITTLE JANE AND ME 
By M. E. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


A charming book for young girls. It isa story of actual 
childhood in New York city a half-century ago. .¢ gives an 
uncommonly truthful and humorous reminiscence of child life, 
and like Miss White’s ‘‘A Little Girl of Long Ago” will charm 
lovers of children and of quaint reminiscence no less than 
younger readers. 


By Epwarp BELLAMY. With 
Chapter by Mr. HoweELts. 


‘* The 








A GREAT LOVE 


By CLARA Louise BuRNHAM, author of ‘‘Miss Ar- 
cher Archer,” ‘‘Sweet Clover,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Mrs. Burnham here adds another to the list of her popular 
novels, which a host of readers eagerly devour. The plot is 
ingenious but probable, the characters interesting, the inci- 
dents natural yet dramatic, and the tone is eminently sane and 
wholesome. In a word, it is a very entertaining story, well 
worth reading. 


DOROTHY DEANE 


A Story for Children. By ELLEN OLNEY Kirk, 
author of ‘“‘The Story of Margaret Kent.” etc. 
With illustrations. r6mo, $1.00 


In ‘Dorothy Deane”’ Mrs. Kirk shows that she can write 
as interesting stories for chi!dren as for older readers. The 
girls are very real girls, and the story is natural, wholesome, 
rich in fun, and prettily illustrated. 


PRISONERS OF HOPE 


By Mary JonNnston. With a Frontispiece 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A Novel. 
illustration, 


A capital story of Virginia in 1663, when Berkeley was 
governor, A Puritan, condemned for a crime of which he was 
innocent, was transported from England to Virginia. He be- 

came leader of the famous Oliverian conspiracy, and had thrill- 
ing adventures by flood and field with ruffians. gentlemen, and 
Indians who stole the young woman whom he loved. The book 
gives anexcellent picture of Colonial Virginia, and is a story 
of quite absorbing interest. 


STORIES OF THE CHEROKEE HILLS 


By Mavrice TuHompson, author of ‘‘A Tallahassee 
Girl,” etc. With eight full-page illustrations 
by E. W. KEMBLE. 1I2mo, $1.50. 


These stories belong to the same general place and time 
with Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s ‘‘Home Tales.’”’ They illus- 
trate the simple primitive life of Northern Georgia, where Mr. 
Thompson spent his boyhood. They are mostly stories of mas- 
ters and slaves, whose relations are usually friendly, with 
some fantastic or humorous element; and the stories, with Mr. 
Kemble’s illustrations, make a very attractive book. 


IN THE BRAVE DAYS OF OLD 


A Story of Adventure in the time of King James 
the First. By RutH HALL. With a Frontis- 
piece illustration. 12mo, $1.50. 


A book of stirring adventures for boys. Giles Valentine, 
an English boy, and Jan Verrooy, a Dutch boy, together had 
a hand in many historical events in England, Holland, France, 
and America. They aid in detecting the famous Gunpowder 
Plot, save the Dutch town of Sluys from the Spanish, sail in 
the Half-Moon with Henry Hudson, spend a winter in Labra- 
dor, go to France, and return and settle in New Amsterdam, 
There is an immense deal of action in the story, which has a 
background of historic fact, and is told with great spirit. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 
MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 


HOUGHTON, 


Sent, postpaid, by 


11 East 17th Street, New-York 
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Important Books of Fiction 


By Pau LEIcesrerk Forp, author of ‘‘ The Hon. Peter Sterling.” 12mo, cloth, z P $1.25 
A collection of short stories in light and humorous vein, including “ His Version of It,’’ ‘The Cortelyou Feud.” 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE FELLOW 


By JeRoME K. JEROME, author of ‘‘Idle Thoughts,” etc. 12mo, cloth, : , 3 $1.25 


The following titles of some of the chapters will sufficiently indicate its contents: On the iain of Not 
Getting What One Wants—On the Motherliness of Man—On the Inadvisability of Following Advice. 


A WOMAN OF FORTUNE 


By S. R. Crockett, author of ** The Lilac Sunbonnet,” ‘‘ The Raiders,” etc. t2mo, cloth, $1.50 


The scene is laid in Switzeriand and in England, and the story is told in Mr. Crockett’s vivacious and forcible 
style. All of Mr. Crockett’s Americans are not so charming as his heroine, but they are types which are true to life. 


AFTERWARDS 


And. Other Stories. By IAN MACLAREN, author of ‘‘Bonnie Brier Bush.”  12mo, cloth, $1.50 


The scenes and characteristics in these stories are wholly English, and there is no appearance of Scotch Dialect it. 
them. There has been a great and continuing demand for stories such as these from the pen of Ian Maclaren. 


THE FATAL GIFT 
By FraAnkrort Moore, author of ‘‘ Phyllis of Philistia,” ete. Cloth, ‘ P F $1.50 


Glimpses are caught here and there throughout this story of the elder Sheridan, of Walpole, of Whitefield, whose 
religious fervor was making itself felt at that time, and of other prominent characters of the period, The interest of the 
reader is sustained without conscious effort from the beginning to the end of this vividly written romance of two 18th 


century girls. a CREEL OF IRISH STORIES 


By JANE BARLow, author of ‘** Kerrigan’s Quality,” etc. 12mo, cloth, ‘ ‘ “ $1.25 


This new volume is practically a continuation of the inimitable ‘Irish Idylis’? which ene given this author a 
unique reputation. They have all the charm and individuality of her previous work. 


THE TITLE-MONGERS 


By WILLIAM FARQUHAR Payson, author of ‘‘ The Copymaker,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, . : $1.25 
A society novel—of Paris and Newport—dealing with the romantic career of a young French nobleman. 


THE UNCALLED 
A Novel. By Paut LAuRENCE Dunsar, author of ‘Folks from Dixie.” 12mo, cloth, . $1.25. 


He has here given us his first long novel. It is a realistic picture of the sordid life of a small town in the State of 
Ohio. It is a character-study of the first order, showing great penetration into human life and experience. 


JOHN SPLENDID 








A Novel of Scotch Life. By Nem Munro. 12mo, cloth, . ‘ - , $1.50 
“This story is infinitely superior in matter and in style to the stories of the kaily —" Ww e are not often enthusiastic, 

but if he does not prove to be the successor of Stevenson we will be surprised as well as disappointed.” 

A Novel. By J. A. STEvART, author of *‘In the Day of Battle,” etc 12mo, cloth, F $1.50 


W E. Henley writes of “‘ The Minister of State’?: Mr. Steuart writes the English tongue w ith real distinction. He 
has temperament, brains, style, an ideal, a strong sense of his duty to the public and to art.” 


THE GRENADIER 


By James EUGENE FARMER. 1I2mo, cloth, . F F $1.25 


In this, his first book, the author conducts his hero from the time of his sities in the army of the great Napoleon 
to the day when he becomes a soldier of the Old Guard. 


ALWYN 


A Poetic Romance. By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 12mo, cloth, . ? ‘ $1.50 


__Mr. Dunton was an intimate friend of Tennyson, Browning, William Morris, and Meredith, it the housemate 
of Rossetti and Swinburne. Several of these notable men figure under a thin disguise in his book. 


By WILi1AM LE Quevx, author of ‘' Zoraida,” ‘‘ Whoso Findeth a Wife,” etc. r2mo, cloth, $1.25 
In this story is given a clever picture of literary life in London, exhibiting its bitter rival, ies and shams. 


ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE 


During the Reign of Terror. By BERNARD Capes. 12mo, cloth, : ° ‘ $1.25 
This romance presents in a series of vivid impressions the extraordinary events of the —e nee olution. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEw York 
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SPANISH LITERATURE 


By JAMES Fitz MaAurice-KE.ty, Member of the Spanish 
Academy. Anew volume in The Literatures of the World 
Series, edited by Edmund Gosse. Uniform with ‘Ancient 
Greek Literature,” ‘‘ French Literature,’’ ‘ Modern 
English Literature,’’ and “Italian Literature.’”” 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“ The introductory chapter has been written to remind read- 
ers that the great figures of the silver age—Seneca, Lucan, 
Martial, Quintilian—were Spanish as well as Romans. It fur- 
ther aims at tracing the stream of literature from its Roman 
fount to the channels of the Gothic period; at defining the 
limits of Arabic and Hebrew influence on Spanish letters; at 
refuting the theory which assumes the existence of immemo- 
rial romances, and at explaining the interaction between Span- 
ish on the one side, and Provengal and French on the other. 
Spain’s literature extends over some hundred and fifty years, 
from the accession of Carlos Quinto to the death of Felipe IV. 
This period has been treated as it deserves, at greater length 
than any other.”’"—F rom the Preface. 


-THE SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS OF THOMAS 
HENRY HUXLEY 


Edited by Prof. MICHAEL FosTEr, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
and by Prof. E. Ray LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
In four volumes. Volume I., with thirty-two plates and a 
photogravure portrait. 8vo. Cloth, $7.50. (dition 
limited to one hundred sets.) 

‘‘Tt was a true insight which led Professors Foster and Ra 
Lankester, the editors of these memoirs, to undertake the wor! 
which, begun in this large volume of over six hundred pages, 
is expected to extend to four volumes in all. No fitter me- 
morial to Huxley could be imagined, no more appropriate at- 
tempt to uncover to general view the broad foundations upon 
which his claim to fame and reputation must rest in the future 
could be conceived, than to publish in collective form the pa- 

ers which, for well-nigh half a century of scientific activity, 
e contributed to scientific societies and scientific periodicals. 
. . . These memoirs have left us with a very decided im- 
ression : we have been introduced, as it were, afresh to Hux- 
ey the specialist, Fellow of the Royal Society, at twenty-six, 
its Royal Medallist at twenty-seven, a mind-producing work 
of the first order, a figure which looms large and impressive 
on the imagination.”—London Spectator. 


THE EARTH AND SKY 


By Epwarp S. HoL_pEN. Appletons’ Home-Reading Books. 
Izmo. Boards, 25 cents ne?. 

This book is the first of a series of three volumes treating of 
the leading phases of astronomical knowledge, and designed 
for use as a reading book in the school as well as in the home. 
It is written in a simple, conversational style to show first that 
the earth is not flat, but that it is an immense globe, and next 
its situation in space. The sun and moon are next treated, 
and finally the stars in their courses. The young child is 
shown how he can learn things for himself, and nothing is pre- 
sented too difficult for him to comprehend. 


PHILIP’S EXPERIMENTS; OR, PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE AT HOME 


By JoHN TROWBRIDGE, S.D., Rumford Professor and Lecturer 
on the Applications of Science to the Useful Arts, Harvard 
University, author of **What is Electricity?’ etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth. 


THE STUDY OF THE CHILD 


A Brief Treatise on the Psychology of the Child, with Sugges- 
tions for Teachers, Students and Parents. By ALBERT R. 
TAYLOR, Ph.D., President of the State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas. Volume XLIII., International Edu- 
cation Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE PLAY OF ANIMALS 


By Kar Groos, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Basel. Translated, with the author’s co-operation, by 
Elizabeth L. Baldwin. With a Preface and an Appendix 
by J. Mark Baldwin. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


OUTLINES OF THE, EARTH’S HISTORY 
By Prof. N. S. SHALER, of Harvard University. Illustrated. 
1z2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 
STUDIES OF GOOD AND EVIL 


By Jos1AH Royce, Professor of the History of Philosophy in 
Harvard University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE 


A Novel. By MAXWELL Gray, author of *‘ The Silence of 
Dean Maitland,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

This novel is regarded by the author as her most important 
and significant work since ‘‘ he Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
The scene is laid for the most part in England, and the story 
opens in the sixties. ‘‘ There is a strong and pervading charm 
in this new novel,” says the London Chronic/e in the course of 
a long and enthusiastic review of the book, which is charac- 
terized as a picture of ‘ta woman’s ideal,” and free from 
morbid thoughts and theories. The London Spectator says: 
“* The Silence of Dean Maitland’ was a very popular novel, 
and we can not see why ‘ The House of Hidden Treasure’ 
should not rival the success of its forerunner.” 


DAVID HARUI1 


A wae. of American Life. By E>warp N. WESTCOTT. 12mo. 
loth, $1.50. 

It has been often pointed out that the most successful Ameri- 
can novels have been local studies, genre pictures of partic- 
ular types and places, like those of New Orleans by Mr. Cable, 
of New England by Miss Wilkins and Miss Jewett, of the 
Northwest by Mr. Hamlin Garland, and the Southwest by Mr. 
Owen Wister. Now and then it has happened that a new 
writer has ——— and has gained general recognition by the 
vividness and force of one local study, like Mr. Howe with 
“The Story of a Country Town.’’ In the case of “ David 
Harum” the conditions have been similar. The author has 
saturated himself with local atmosphere, and he has observed 
the quaint and delightful type presented in his book until he has 
been able to offer a picture so vivid, true, and irresistibly 
humorous that we rocognize at once the addition of a new fig- 
ure to the permanent genre studies in American fiction. 


A REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
EVELYN INNES 


AStory. By GeorGE Moorg, author of ‘Esther Waters,” 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

‘*The book is, indeed, most conscientiously constructed. 
There is no hasty work to be detected in it. It is the fruit of 
three long years of unremitting work. There are passages in 
it of remarkable power, and its author’s touch is everywhere 
both firmand sure. . . . It shows no traces of the gross- 
ness of phrase and brutality of thought that have so often 
jarred upon us.”—Mew York Bookman. 


THE TERROR 
A Romance of the French Revolution. By FE&L1x GRAs, 
author of ** The Reds of the Midi.” ‘Translated by Mrs. 
Catharine A. Janvier. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“If Félix Gras had never done any other work than this 
novel it would at once give him a place in the front rank of the 
writers of to-day. . . . ‘The Terror’ is a story that de- 
serves to be witely read, for, while it is of thrilling interest, 
holding the reader’s attention closely, there is about it a _liter- 
ary quality that makes it worthy of something more than a 
careless perusal.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE STORY OF THE MIND 
By Prof. JAMES MARK BALDWIN, of Princeton University. 
Library of Useful Stories. Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth, 
40 cents. 


LATEST ISSUES IN 


APPLETONS’ TOWN AND COUNTRY 
LIBRARY 
Each 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 
“ A series that never yet produced a dull or uninteresting 
work.”’ 

No. 250. THE WIDOWER. By W. E. Norris, author of 
‘*Marietta’s Marriage,’ “‘The Dancer in Yellow,’ “A 
Victim of Good Luck,”’ etc. 

No. 249. THE GOSPEL WRIT IN STEEL. By ARTHUR 
PATERSON. 

No. 248. THE LUST OF HATE. By Guy Bootusy, 
author of ‘** The Marriage of Esther,” ‘‘A Bid for For- 
tune,” “ The Beautiful White Devil,’’ ‘‘ Dr. Nikola,” etc. 

No. 247. DICKY MONTEITH. A Love Story. By T. 
es author of “ Tatterly ’ and “A Prince of Mis- 
chance.” 


Send for acopy (free) of Appletons’ Bulletin of Autumn Announcements. 
These books are for sale by all booksellers ; or they will be sent by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
6 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Harper & Brothers’ New Books 


Biographical Edition of Thackeray 
Volume 6. Contributions to Punch. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 75. 


4>— A Study of a Child 


By LoOuIsE E. HOGAN. Witha 








lustrations by the Child. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


A DRAWING BY THE CHILD 


From “ A Study ofa Child.” Copyright, 1898, R od e nN ’S Co r nN e x 


by HARPER & BROTHERS 


A Novel. By HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN, Author of ‘ The Sowers,” etc. With Illustrations by 
T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


China in Transformation 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. With Frontispiece, Maps, and 
Diagrams. 8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. 


A Constitutional History 


of the American People, 1776-1850. By FRANCIS NEWTON 
THORPE. Illustrated with Maps. Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 oo. 


By Order of the Magistrate 


By W. PETT RIDGE, Author of “The Second Opportunity of 
Mr. Staplehurst,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Phases of an Inferior Planet 
A Novel. By ELLEN GLASGOW, Author of 
“The Descendant.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


The Golfer’s Alphabet 


Pictures by A. B. FROST. Verses by W. G. 
VAN T. SUTPHEN. Small 4to, Illuminated “Scincuecamac- 
Boards, $1 50. (reduced). Copyright, 1908, by 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers London 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 
w= BISMARCK <errce, 


BEING A DIARY KEPT BY DR. MORITZ BUSCH 
DURING TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE INTERCOURSE WITH THE GREAT CHANCELLOR 


It is said that some excitement has been caused in official circles in Germany by the approaching publication in England and 
America of Dr. Busch’s Memoir of Bismarck. It may well be so for Dr. Busch’s records, made while in the most intimate 
relations to the chancellor during twenty-five years, give us probably the most important secret political memoir of the century. 





Life of Cardinal Manning, The Story of Gladstone’s Life 
Archbishop of Westminster New Edition, with Additional Chapters 
A Cheaper New Edition By Justin McCartuy, M.P., author of ‘A History of Our 
By EpmMuUND SHERIDAN PURCELL, Member of the Roman Own Times,” etc. With additional chapters describing 
Academy of Letters. Cloth. cr. 8vo. Two Vols. $3.50. the last months of Mr. Gladstone's life, closing with an 
“ Nothing like it has appeared for generations.”’ account of the funeral at Westminster Abbey. 8vo, cloth 
—Evening Telegraph. extra. Price, $6.00. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS—Studies from the Chronicles of Rome 


By F. Marion CrAwForp, author of ‘*Corleone,’”’ **Casa Braccio,” etc. In two Volumes, cloth. Crown 8vo. $6.00. 


i : These volumes are unlike any of the numerous books which : 
Illustrated with photo- have been written about Rome. The author begins with a brief An Edition on large 


gravure reproduc- historical study of the rise of Rome, and afterwards takes the paper, limited to 150 
tions and many fourteen different regions or wards ps which the pes di- copies will also be is- 
a <i vided, describing the characteristics of each, giving the histo- 
drawings in the text ries of the people who lived, fought, loved and died there. sued, 8vo, $10.00 
Philadelphia | A Short History of English Literature 
By AGNEs REPPLIER, author of “ Points of View,” “ Essays in By GeorGE SAINTSBURY, Professor of English Literature in 
Miniature,” etc. Cloth, crown 8vo. Illustrated with the University of Oxford, author of **A History of Eliza- 
drawings by E. C. Peixotto. $2.50. bethan Literature,’ etc. $1.50. 
A Companion Volume The Great Salt Lake Trail Illustrated with 


ae ~ 
to “ The oa By Colonel HENRY INMAN and Hon. WILLIAM F. full- page plates and 
Santa Fe Trail’’ Copy (Buffalo Bill). Cloth, 8vo. $3.50. drawiugs in the text 


ALSO BY COL. INMAN : 
The Old Santa Fe Trail 


With eight full-page photogravures from sketches by Fred” 
eric Remington, etc. Cloth, large 12mo, $3.50. 


The Ranch on the Oxhide 


Astory of ranche life for boys and girls. Illustrated, cloth, 
I2mo. $1.50. 


New Volumes STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY Each, $1.50 


Companion volumes to Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts Companion volumes to 
Southern Soldier z ‘1 ee Yankee Ships and 
‘ P By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Illustrated by G. VARIAN and : A 
Stories B. W. CLINEDINST. Cloth, 12mo. Jn press. Yankee Sailors 


De Soto and his Men in the Land of Florida Tales of the Enchanted Isles of the Atlantic 


By GRACE KING, author of ‘* New Orleans.” Illustrated by By THOMAS WENTWORTH HiIGGINsoN. Illustrated by Albert 
George Gibbs. ierter. 








The Loves of the Lady Arabella 


Cloth, Crown 8vo. 8 ‘ 
‘ By Mo.tty E-Ltior SEAWELL, author of ** The Sprightly Ro- 


Illustrated by 


Price, $1.50 mance of Marsac,” ‘the History of the Lady Betty George Gibbs 
Stair,’’ etc. 
The Shape of. Fear and When the Birds Go North Again 
Other Ghostly Stories A VOLUME OF VERSE 
. i . Sle at ee 5 lea mie By Mrs. ELLA HiGGINSON, author of ** The Land of the Snow 
By Mrs. ELIA F. PEAT TIE, author of The Judge, With Pearls; or, Tales from’ Puget Sound,” ‘A Forest Orchid 
Scrip and Staff,” etc. Cloth, 16mo. 75 cents. and Other Tales,” etc. Vellum, 16mo. 75 cents. 
Four- i i i 

Se Gieebeierat u Footed Americans and their Kin — 

“‘Birdcratt,’’ ete. By Maset OsGoop WriGuT, edited by Frank M. Chapman. “Citizen Bird,”’ ete. 


Illustrations by Ernest Seton Thompson. Cloth, $1.50 ze?. 


American Prose Selections The Control of the Tropics 


With critical introductions by various writers and a general | By BENJAMIN Kipp, author of “Social Evolution.” Cloth, 
introduction Edited by Prof. GrorGE R. CARPENTER, 12mo. 75 cents. ‘ re 
Columbia University, author of * Principles of Grammar,”? A thoughtful discussion of a subject of vital importance to the 
etc. Cloth, 1r2mo. $1.00 mef. American people and one which involves the question of the 
future of two of the richest regions of the earth. 


Send for our new announcement list of important books to be published this autumn by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Messages and Papers 


THE PRESIDENTS | 


A HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY WRITTEN BY OUR PRESIDENTS 


Edited by 


THE HON. JAMES D. RICHARDSON 


Under the Direction of Congress. 


packeiealtsenaramsseeesseemecone’ 











REG fe se 


It includes all the Inaugural Addresses, 
Annual Messages, Special Messages, 
Veto Messages, Proclamations, Execu- 
tive Orders, including important secret 
correspondence of the State Depart- 
ment bearing on all National questions 
in connection with the history of our 
government from the first administra- 
tion of President Washington to the 
present time. 








w suPenviseD ., } BY THE GOVERNMENT 


Every important transaction of the President’s Office treated by the President himself. 
The most expensive work ever produced by the government. 
Profusely illustrated with rare engravings from government plates which have never before appeared in any book. ' 
If they could be purchased separately the engravings alone would cost almost twice as much as the price at which the entire 
work is now offered. They consist of portraits of the Presidents, Government Buildings, and copies of historic paintings, such 
as ‘‘ The Signing of the Declaration of Independence,” “‘ Signing of the Proclamation of Emancipation,” etc., etc. j 
_. Lhe Index is an Encyclopedia of U.S. History. Every event of our history is clearly stated. Each fact has been 
verified from the original government records at Washington. It is therefore authentic in every sense, and it is > 


ORIGINAL, INSTRUCTIVE, FASCINATING. 


If a private publisher were to undertake to publish such a work, even if he could gain access to the government records, it 
would cost not less than a million dollars to produce, and he could not afford to sell it for less than Ten Dollars per volume. 
There are Ten Magnificent Volumes averaging seven hundred pages each. The price now is less than one-fourth of that amount. 
PRESIDENT McKINLEY says: EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND says: 

“I find it unusually complete and well edited.” “Exceedingly valuable for use either in public li- 

braries or in the homes of our pecple.” 


CoS IAAT. oa 


Neer a 





It bears practically the unanimous endorsement of two presidents and their cabinets, the congress, and thousands 
of other government officials and representative citizens, 


WITHIN REACH OF ALL. 

The original edition published by the 
government was far too limited. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of applications had to 
be refused. It was not the intention origi- 
nally to publish a further edition, but on ac- 
count of the unprecedented demand Mr. 
Richardson, who had charge of the work, 
decided that every one ought to have an 
opportunity to get this, the most valuable of 
government publications. He has accord- 
ingly appointed a COMMITTEE ON DISs- 
TRIBUTION to fill applications. The 
work will be supplied at practically the 
cost of paper, printing, and binding. Ap- 
plications may now be filed with the Com- 
mittee and will be answered in the order 
received. 

Full information and descriptive mat- 
ter, including ¢wo valuable engravings, of 
the new Library of Congress and of Presi- 
dent Washington, sent absolutely free upon 
postal-card request. 

The Committee reserves the right to withdraw the offer or raise the price at any time after thirty days, inasmuch as the i 
books will become more valuable and rare each day, but the price cannot be raised on applications filed within that time. bey 

SPEC JOTICE.—A set of the books will be set aside and reserved pending further investigation on applications } 
accompanied by a deposit of ONE DOLLAR as a guarantee of good faith. |The work will then be sent for examination, and 
may be returned and money refunded within ten days, if not as recommended. Address all communications to 


AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD, General Secretary, 
COMMITTEE ON DISTRIBUTION, WASHINGTON, D. C. | 
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EARLY FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS 





HISTORIC TOWNS OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


Edited by LyMAN P. PowELL. With over 150 illustra- 

tions. 8vo. 

Contents: Portland, by S. T. Pickard ; Rutland, by Edwin 

D. Mead ; Salem, by Geo. D. Latimer Boston, by T. W. 
Higginson and E. E. Hale; Combridne. by S. A. Eliot; 
Concord, by F. B. Sanborn; ‘Plymouth, by Ellen Watson; 
Cape Cod Towns, by Katharine Lee Bates ; Deerfield, by 
George Sheldon; Newport, by Susan Coolidge ; Provi- 
dence, by Wm. B. Weeden ; Hartford, by Mrs. Mary K. 
Talcott; New Haven, by F. ‘H. Cogswell. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HOUSE OF 
SAVOY, 1005-1519 


By ALETHEA WEIL, author of “The Story of Venice,” 
“Vittoria Colonna, ““Two Doges of Venice,’ etc. 
With illustrations reproduced chiefly from contempo- 
trary sources. Two volumes, 12mo. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE, U. S. A. 


In the Rocky Mountains and the Far West, digested 
from his Journal and illustrated from various other 
sources. By WASHINGTON IRvING. Pawnee Edition. 
With 28 photogravure illustrations. Embellished with 
colored borders. Two volumes, large 8vo. Cloth extra, 
gilt tops, $6.00. 


WHERE GHOSTS WALK 


The Haunts of Familiar Characters in History and Lit- 
erature. By MaRIon HARLAND, author of “Old Co- 
lonial Homesteads,” etc. Fully illustrated, 8vo. 


ALFRED TENNYSON 


His Homes, his Friends, and his Work. By ELISABETH 
LuTHER CARY. With illustrations in photogravure. 
Large 8vo, gilt top. 


THE BOOK OF THE MASTER 


Or, The Egyptian Doctrine of the Light Born of the 
Virgin Mother. By W. MarsHaAmM ADAMS, formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, author of ‘‘ The House 
of the Hidden Places: A Clue to the Creed of Early 
Egypt from Egyptian Sources.” Illustrated, 8vo. 


SALADIN, AND THE FALL OF THE 
KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM 


By STANL EY LANE-POOLE, author of ‘‘The Moors in 
Spain,” etc. No. 24 in Heroes of the Nations. Fully 
illustrated. Large 12mo, $1,50. Half leather, $1.75. 


MODERN SPAIN 


By Martin A. S. Hume. 
Nations. Fully illustrated. 
leather, $1.75. 


HEROES OF THE REFORMATION 


Edited by SAMUEL MACAULEyY JACKSON, D.D.. LL.D 
Professor of Church History, New York University. 
Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, each $1.50. 


No. 2. Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560), the Protestant 
Preceptor of Germany. By JAMES WILLIAM 
RICHARD, D.D., Professor of Homiletics, Luth- 
eran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 

0. 3- Desiderius Erasmus (1467-1536) the Humanist 
in the Service of the Reformation. By EPHRAIM 
EMERTON, Ph.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, H¢ arvard U niversity. 


No. 53 in The Story of the 
Large 12mo, $1.50. Halt 


Send for ‘* Notes on New Books,’ 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons 
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NEW YORK 


27-29 West 23d St. 





LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES 
OF AMERICAN STATESMEN 


Being the Series for 1898. By ELBERT HUBBARD. With 
portraits, 16mo, gilt top, $1.75 
Contents: George Washington, Benj. Franklin, Alex. 
Hamilton, Sam’] Adams, John Hancock, John Quincy 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, 
John Jay, Wm. H. Seward, Abraham Lincoln. 
Little Journeys to the Homes of 


Famous Women / ’ 

Good Men and Great | 7V0!S- flatbox = - $3.50 
American Authors ' 

American Statesmen { 7V°S-flatbox - $3.50 
Orgvols.inbox - - - - - - - §7.00 
Also sold separately, each - - - - - $1.75 


HISTORIC NEW YORK 


Being the Second Series of the Half-Moon Papers 

Edited by Maup WILDER GoopwiIn, ALICE CARRINGTON 

Royck, RUTH PUTNAM and Eva PALMER BROWNELL. 

Fully illustrated. 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 

Contents: Slavery in Old New York, Tammany Hall, 
Prisons and Punishments, The New York Press in the 


18th Century, Bowling Green, Old Family Names, Old 
Taverns an ’Posting Inns, Neutral Ground, Old Schools 
and Schoolmasters, The Doctor in Old New York, 


Breuklen, The Battle of Harlem Heights. 


PETRARCH 


The First Modern Scholar and Man of Letters. A Selec- 
tion from his Correspondence with Boccaccio and Other 
Friends. Designed to illustrate the Beginnings of the 
Renaissance. Translated from the original Latin together 
with Historical Introductions and Notes, by JAMES 
HARVEY ROBINSON, Professor of History in Columbia 
University, with the Collaboration of HENRY WIN- 
CHESTER ROLFE, sometime Professor of Latin in Swarth- 
more College. Illustrated, 8vo. 


EARTHWORK OUT OF TUSCANY 


Being Impressions and Translations of Maurice Hewlett. 
New edition, with illustrations. 16mo. 


THE CLASSICS FOR THE MILLION 


Being an Epitome in English of the Works of the Prin- 
cipal Greek and Latin Authors. By HENRY GREY. A 
new and revised edition (completing the sixteenth thou- 
sand). 8vo. 


TALES OF THE HEROIC AGES 


By ZENAIDE A. RaGozin, author of “‘ Chaldea,”’ ‘‘ Vedic 
India,” etc. No. I.—Comprising “Siegfried, the Hero of 
the North,’’ and ‘‘ Beowulf, the Hero of the Anglo- 
Saxons.” Illustrated by Geo. T. Tobin. 12mo. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER 


By LESLIE STEPHEN, author of ‘‘ Hours ina Library,” 
etc. 2vols., 12mo0, $4.00. 


| THE LOST PROVINCES 


Vansittart Came Back to France. A Sequel to 
By Louis Tracy, author of 
American. Emperor,” etc. 


How 
“ An American Emperor.” 
‘The Final War,” “ An 
Illustrated. 12mo. 


ONE OF THE PILGRIMS 


A Bank Story. By ANNA FULLER, author of ‘ Pratt 
Portraits,” ‘‘A Literary Courtship,” ‘‘A Venetian 





Jnne,”’ etc. 12mo, gilt top. 
a guarterly bulletin of new books. 


LONDON 


24 Bedford St., Strand 
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Books of Continuing Value 





SPAIN IN THE 19th CENTURY 


By ELizaBETH WORMELEY LATIMER. 
many portraits, $2.50. 


‘“*The interest which attaches itself in this country just now 
to Spain and Spanish politics makes the publication of ‘ Spain 
in the 19th Century’ timely and valuable. . . . Like the pre- 
vious volumes on France, Russia, England, Africa, and Italy, 
it gives the busy reader, ina compact and interesting narrative, 
a survey of the recent political history of the country of which 
it treats. The entire series is well planned and commendably 
executed.”— Zhe Outlook, New York. 

Ms. Latimer’s successful historical sketches of the 19th 
century, illustrated and uniform with * Spain,” previously 
published, are: 


8vo, with 


France in the 19th Century - = = = = $2.50 
Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century = = 2.50 
England in the 19th Century = - - = = 2.50 
Europe in Africa in the 19th Century = = 2.50 
Italy in the 19th Century . - - = =s 2.50 


WITH A PESSIMIST IN SPAIN 
By Mary F. Nixon. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


“We do not recall reading of late any traveller’s record which 
gives uS pet po ge story so much of the historic and artistic 
treasures of Old Spain."—Zhe Boston Evening Transcript. 


CHRISTIANITY, THE WORLD-RELIGION 
By Rev. JouN HENRY Barrows. Large 12mo, $1.50. 

The first course of the ‘‘Barrows Lectureship,’’ delivered in 
India and Japan in 1896-97. 


“Doctor Barrows has given, not only to India, but to the 
thinking people of the world, a book of great merit and value.” 
—Public Opinion, New York. 


A WORLD-PILGRIMAGE 


By Rev. JoHN HENRY BARROWS. 

Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

“The reader will find himself interested by fresh points of 
view, thoughtful and suggestive comments, and as 
strong and instructive way of dealing with objects familiar.” 

—The Literary World. 


NATIONAL EPICS 


By KATE MILNER RABB._ I2mo, $1.50. 


“This is an excellent guide toa knowledge and appreciation 
of the world’s great epic poems. The Hindu, Greek, Roman, 
Finnish, Saxon, German, French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
English, and Persian epics of distinctively national importance 
are all represented. . . The compiler has performed a 
useful service in making accessible in the compass of a single 
volume so much material for the study of these noble poems.” 

—The Review of Reviews, New York. 


THE SPANISH PIONEERS 
By Cuar.es F. Lummis, Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


“The reader cannot fail to imbibe some of the author’s 
admiration for the brave Spaniards who made long journeys 
on foot through the continent, who fought or civilized the 
Indians, and who established the first American newspapers, 
churches and schools.” —Zhe Juguirer, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Translated from the French of Victor Hugo by 
Prof. MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 8vo, $1.50. 
‘We venture to say that more striking and valuable reflec- 
tion can be found in this book than in twenty ordinary studies 
of Shakespeare.” —Christian Advocate, New York. 


GROUND ARMS! 


The Story of a Life. A Romance of European War. 
By Baroness BERTHA VON SUTTNER. Translated 
from the German by ALICE AsBuRY ABBOTT. A 
New Edition. t12mo, $1.00. 

“‘The most eloquent appeal for universal peace we have 
read in years. . . . Thestory is one of the strongest works 
of fiction of the present decade.”—Zhe Arena. 


Illustrated. 





UPTON’S HANDBOOKS ON MUSIC 
By GeorGE P. Upton. 


“Like the valuable art handbooks of Mrs. Jamieson, these 
volumes contain a world of interesting information, indispensa- 


ble to critics and art amateurs.” —Pudiic Opinion, New York. 


The Standard Operas. 12m0, flex. Cloth = = $1.50 
The Standard Oratorios us << - 1.50 
The Standard Cantatas se “ - = 4.50 
The St d d Sy ph ry “e “ - 1.50 





BISHOP SPALDING’S WORKS 
By Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of Peoria. 


‘Bishop Spalding comes nearer being an essayist in educa- 
tion than any other American. Hehas that rarest of educational 
gifts—the ability to throw light brilliantly, and yet softly, 
making his paragraphs both bright and mellow, all without 
‘ preacuing,’ without pedantry, and without being cranky. ... 
When we agree with him, it is delightful, and when we differ, 
we respect his convictions, honor his courage, and enjoy his 
spirit.”"—Journal of Education, Boston. 


Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education. 12mo, $1.00 


Education and the Higher Life. 12mo, = = - 1.00 
Things of the Mind. 12m0, = = = = - 1.00 
Means and Ends of Education. 12m0, = - = = 1.00 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By the Hon. Isaac N. ARNOLD. With an Intro- 
duction by the Hon. E. B. WASHBURNE. Steel 
Portrait. 8vo, $1.50. 

“Tt is the only Life of Lincoln thus far published that is 
likely to live—the only one that has any serious pretensions to 
depict him with adequate veracity, completeness, and dignity.” 

—The Sun, New York. 


THE JOURNAL OF COUNTESS FRANCOISE 
KRASINSKA 


Great Grandmother of Victor Emmanuel. Trans- 
lated from the Polish by KasIMIR DZIEKONSKA. 
With Portrait and other Illustrations. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

“It gives with charming naiveté, a picturesque account of 


high life in Poland at the middle of the last century—a life still 
pervaded by feudal traditions and customs.” —7he Nation, 


A GROUP OF FRENCH CRITICS 
By Mary FIsHEeR. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘This is a little book full of learning and sound taste which 
will help Americans to understand what French literature 
really stands for, and to distinguish between the shallow and 
ephemeral productions of the modern Patisian school of fiction 
and poetry, and what is really sound and good in French lit- 
erature. . The author renders the reading public a 
real service by presenting so able an advocate forthe pure and 
beautiful in literature.”— 7he Philadelphia Inquirer. 


THE LAW OF PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 
By THomson JAy Hupson. (Fifteenth Edition.) 

I2mo, $1.50. 

“The author is reasonable and logical in his endeavor to 
bring psychology within the domain of the exact sciences. 
His book is sound in principle, and painstaking to the last de- 
gree. The investigation flashes a clear light upon the general 
subject of psychology."— Zhe Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
FUTURE LIFE 
By THomson JAY Hupson. 12mo, $1.50. 
“This second work of Mr. Hudson is even more attractive 
than the first in argument and matter. It is written in a most 


thoughtful manner, and is inspired throughout by the intense 
convictions of the author.”’— Zhe Dazly Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 





For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers 


A. ©. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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| ? A MONTHLY REVIEW OF 

| g 

| “ CURRENT LITERATURE 

i J 

| ie = ‘THE Book BUYER presents a 
S || The | popular review and record of 
‘ | Book Buyer | current literature, and offers candid and 
f ! OF CURRENT LITERATURE || discriminating guidance to the intend- 
| ———— | ing buyer of American and English 
g [||] Mees rae books. Each number contains timely 
{ i IFS 2 =| articles of special literary significance 
| [memes contributed by the best known writers, 
’ Wiens igen and the important new books of each 
{bes - = month are the subject of critical reviews 
) over the signatures of persons whose 

| ¢ names are the warrant of their authority. The biographical and 

% personal sketches of distinguished authors and artists include, 

| as heretofore, the newest figures whose work is claiming the 

| ef attention of the public. 

i 4 

| g THE CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1898 INCLUDE 

| James Bryce Russet Sturels 
, Hexry van Dyke W. C. Browne. 
¢ Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp Grorce W. CasLe 
E. S. Martin Louise CuanpterR Mouton 
) BranpeR MatrHews M. H. Spre_tmMaxn 
¢ W. L. Anprews Hamirton W. Masir 

\ ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $1.50. SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 
‘ 
* CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS :  Pustisuers 
? 153-157 FirrH Avenuz, New York City 
/ 
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WEBSTER'S 
\ INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
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Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U. S. Supreme Court, says: 
“T commend it to all as the one great standard authority.” 











It excels in the case with which the eye finds the word sought; 
in accuracy of definition; in effective methods of indicating pronun- 
ciation; in terse and comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
use as a working dictionary. 
Specimen pages etc., sent on application, 


W\/—G, & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, MASS,, U. S. A. 












“HISTORY .......claims a place second to none 
in the roll of Sciences.’’ 





History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. 


In Five Imperial Volumes. 
> By J. N. LARNED, 


Ex-Pres. American Library Ass’n. 





The object of this monumental work, representing 
a life-time of research, is to give to the student or 
zeneral reader of history the very language of the best 

istorians. 

They are thus made to speak for themselves. 

Its unique system of Ready Reference enables even 
a child to find information upon any topic or historical 
event as quickly as a word in the dictionary. 

Its system of non-repetition makes it possible to 
put in five volumes what would require, if presented on 
the monographic plan of the encyclopedia, at least 
twelve to tifteen. 

It is practically equivalent to an entire historical 
library, and the greatest economy in book buying is 
manifested in its purchase. 

The acknowledged ability of the compiler, the unique- 
ness and special value of the work, its great time and 
labor-saving features, the authoritativeness of its every 
page, the unexcelled historical maps, the exact text of 
national constitutions and great historical documents, 
all unite to make it one of the most valuable works 
ever published, and it has justly been pronounced the 
Sreatest historical work of the century. 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy 
payments. Send for circular, giving full information. 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 


ACCURATE USE OF ENGLISH 
MARKS A MAN AS REFINED AND 
cultivated far more than DRESS or MANNER 


can. The most useful tool 


Accurate Use of English is the 


Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


an abridgment of the famous Funk & Wagnalls’ 
Standard Dictionary. Itis a moderate-sized, but 
full, easily handled, low-priced reference book, 
containing 923 pages, 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
1,225 Pictorial Illustrations, Synonyms, Antonyms, 
Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronun- 
ciation, Abbreviations, etc , etc. This book con- 
tains the English Language as it is to-day. Itis 
incomparably the newest and best Dictionary in 
existence for the every-day use of English-speaking 
people. 

“No one can conceive the wealth of information, the con- 
venience for reference, the elimination of non-essentials which 
make this book worth much more than the price toany student, 
teacher, or writer.”—Boston Journal of Education. 


8vo, cloth, leather back, $2.50; sheep, $4.00 
Indexed, 50 cents additional 


for acquiring an 


For sale by all Book-dealers, or sent postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
5 & 7 East 16th St., New York 








Ev Minister and Bible Student in the United 
States should send for a copy of the new 
revised edition of 


SCRIBNER’S 
RELIGIOUS 
LITERATURE 
LIST 


Mailed Free on 
Application 


e2e*ee#ee#ee#e#es 


| A Classified and Descriptive 
| Catalogue (So pages) of Recent 
| and Standard Works in all de- 
| partments of Religious Litera- 
ture, published and imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, In- 
cludes the latest and most im- 
portant works on Theology, 
Biblical Study and Criticism, 
Homiletics, Comparative Re- 
ligion, Church History and 
Government, Religions, Biog- 
raphy, Commentaries, and 
| Sermons. 


Charles Scrivner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave. 
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NEW ART CATALOGUE 


A second volume of our 
catalogue is now ready, 
including 6,000 subjects. 





Vol. I., dated 1887, con- 
tains 10,000 subjects. Vol. 
@ II., dated 1898, and our 
; American View Catalogue, 
r Sal illustrated. Send 15 cents 
ws _ for the set, or 8 cents for 
the new one, if you have the others. Lantern 
slides and enlargements for schools. Photo 
mounting. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
FALL ANNOUNCEMENT 





IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED WORKS 


The Story of the Revolution. 





By Henry Cabot Lodge 





With nearly 200 illustrations by Howard Pyle, F.C. Yohn, Carlton T. Chapman, T. de Thulstrup, 
Walter Appleton Clarke, H. W. Ditzler, G. A. Shipley and others. 2 volumes, 8vo, $6.00. 


CONTENTS: The First Step—The First Blow—The Second Congress and the Siege of Boston—The Spread of 
Revolution—Independence—Fight for the Hudson—Trenton and Princeton—The Burgoyne Campaign and its Results— 
Fabius—How the West was Saved—The Invasion of Georgia—The South Rises in Defence—Greene’s Campaign in the 
South—The Test of Endurance, 1779-1781—Yorktown—How Peace was Made—The Meaning of the American Revolution. 








“It is bound to take 
its place among the 
foremost of American 
historical treatises, 
because of its patriot- 
ism as well as its ad- 
herence to the truth of 
the original story. Its 
portrayal of the strug- 
gles of the Revolution- 
ists for their liberty 
and their rights is 
thrilling and life-like.” 

—Boston Courier. 


Senator Lodge’s work is at once an absorbing 
story and a dignified contribution to history. 
That the author’s narrative would be fresh and 
vigorous, true to life both in proportion and spirit, 
modern in its treatment, yet earnest, exalted and 
patriotic—these qualities might have been expected 
from Mr. Lodge’s previous work. But no onecould 
have foreseen what an effect the multitude of sig- 
nificant points developed by recent historical re- 
search had had upon the familiar story, and how 
re-vitalized the account would become in the 
writer’s hands. This work is indispensable to any 
one who would gain a true conception of the 





“Writing of this sort 
needs good _ illustra- 
tion, and Senator 
Lodge is to be con- 
gratulated on just 
about the most brill- 
iant pictorial accom- 
paniment with which 
any such scheme as his 
has been blessed of 
late years.”’ 

—New York Tribune. 

















American Struggle for Liberty. 


The War of 1898. By Richard Harding Davis 

From Beginning to End. With many illustrations from photographs and drawings by eye- 
witnesses. 12mo. In Press. 

Nothing connected with the literature of the war has attracted so much attention or been read 
with so much interest as Mr. Davis’s remarkable articles in Scribner's Magazine, which have given 
a virtually continuous picture of the conflict. These articles form the basis for the history of 
the war, which Mr. Davis has had in preparation from the beginning, in the sense that all the vivid 
and striking descriptive passages which have given them their interest are retained; but in 
addition the book is rounded out and completed by the incorporation and addition of a great 
deal of carefully sifted material which could not be fully presented at the moment of writing in the 
field. It thus has the combined value of a most skillful war correspondent’s momentary 
impressions and descriptions written in the midst of events, and the carefully considered summing- 
up of an especially competent, serious student of the war. 


Thomas Gainsborough. By Walter Armstrong, 

of the British Museum. His Life and Works. With 36 full-page photogravures, 12 full-page 
colored lithographs, and 20 other illustrations. Limited Edition. 11% x 15 inches, $25.00. 

Gainsborough’s name is in modern judgment the most illustrious among the painters of the 
English school, and this biography is by one of the foremost authorities on the subject. Asanart 
work, employing the utmost modern resources of the printer’s and engraver’s art, it would be 
difficult to find anything comparable to it; even the notable volumes on Corregio and Rembrandt 
could show nothing like these superb lithographs, with their exact rendering of the original colors. 
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IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED WORKS 


Fashion in Paris. By Octave Uzanne 


The Various Phases of Feminine Taste and sthetics from 1797 to 1897. Translated by Lady 
Mary Lloyd. With 100 full-page, hand-colored plates and 250 text illustrations by Francois 
Courbin. Limited Edition. Royal 8vo, $15.00. 

A century of fashions in the city where Fashion’s dictates originate offers a rich field for the 
illustrator, and these colored plates are as nearly perfect as can be. They represent complete 
scenes, of various times from the Directory, the First Empire, the Restoration and the Second 
Empire down to to-day, every detail being historically correct; and in this setting the styles of 
each period become far more intelligible than in their usual detached form. M. Uzanne’s text 
helps to illuminate many significant points in this unique historical retrospect. 


The Highest Andes. By Edward A. FitzGerald, F.R.G.S. 


Including the Ascent of Mt. Aconcagua. With forty full-page illustrations from photographs by 
the author, ten of them in photogravure, and a large map. Large 8vo. In Press. 





Mr. FitzGerald here tells of his ascent of the Joftiest mountain ever climbed, and of other thrilling 
experiences in his South American adventures. The book is also extremely valuable from the 
scientific side, its appendices containing a wealth of exact information regarding these great 
altitudes. The author’s attainment of a height of 23,000 feet on Mt. Aconcagua was an exploit 
whose mere description supplies plenty of excitement, and the pictures, made during the climb, 
are especially pertinent and interesting. 


Roma. By Reinhold Schoener 


With 300 full-page and text illustrations by the best Italian artists. Quarto, $12.50. 

CONTENTS: Ave Roma!—The Via Flaminia and the Pincio—‘‘ Sic Transit Gloria Mundi’’—The Corso—First 
Century of Roman Architecture—Construction and Destruction in the Second Century—Rome, The Vatican, 
and the Renaissance — Modern Rome—The Royal Family—The Vatican — Sacred Places—Temple and Palace 
Ruins—Palaces, Gardens and Streets—The Carnival as it Was and Is. 

As far as is possible in a book, this sumptuous work presents the significant characteristics of 
Rome; and the peculiar fascination which the ‘‘Imperial City’? has always exercised becomes far 
more comprehensible, to those who have not traveled, in the light of these telling and artistic 
pictures and the vivid descriptions by the author. 


American Lands and Letters 
. By Donald G., [litchell (‘Ik Marvel ’’) 


New volume. With over a hundred illustrations. S8vo, $2.50. 

The author of ‘‘Reveries of a Bachelor’’ continues in this volume his pleasant talks upon the person- 
alities and writings of American authors. The period covered contains a score of the greatest 
names in our literary history, and Mr. Mitchell’s easy but intimate and incisive characterizations 
of Hawthorne, Emerson, Holmes, Thoreau, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Bancroft, Poe, Parkman, 
and the like, are especially notable in view of the importance of the subjects. The many portraits, 
fac-similes and views of literary interest make up an unusually attractive series of illustrations. 


The Workers—The West. By Walter A. Wyckoff 


Professor of Sociology at Princeton University. Illustrated by W. R. Leigh. 12mo, $1.50. 

The Army of the Unemployed (Chicago)—Living by Odd Jobs—Finding Steady Work—A Factory Hand—Among the 
Revolutionaries—A Road-Builder of the World’s Fair Grounds—From Chicago to Denver—Denver to San Francisco. 
With this second volume Professor Wyckoff closes his absolutely unique narrative of the experi- 
ences of a scholar in earning his living as an unskilled laborer. These western pictures are full of 
life and color, for the author describes his life in the terrible slums of Chicago, the Anarchists, 
the labor-unions and the starving unemployed, as well as the wheat farms, deep mines and cattle 
plains of the Far West. The Homestead says: ‘‘ Mr. Leigh’s illustrations are simply perfect. 
Mr. Wyckoff’s papers get right down to life as no previous study of the kind has ever done.” 


Already published: The Workers—The East. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. ; 
“It is doubtful if a more interesting contribution to social science has ever been written.’’— Zhe Jnterior. 
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IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
The Lost Word. By Henry van Dyke 


A Christmas Legend of Long Ago. With illustrations by Corwin Knapp Linson, in photogravure, 
and with decorative borders, illuminated title, and a striking cover-design. Svo, $1.50. 





Dr. van Dyke is particularly happy in his Christmas stories: nowhere else do the poetry, the deep 
religious feeling and the literary charm of his work show themselves more prominently. This tale 
of a wealthy convert in Antioch fifteen hundred years ago is a vivid, compelling story with a 
deeper meaning beneath it all than the mere fiction interest. It is issued in similar style to ‘The 
First Christmas Tree,” and is, like it, a singularly appropriate present for the holiday season. 


Fishin’ Jimmy. By Annie Trumbull Slosson 
With 6 full-page and 11 other illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens, in photogravure. $3.00. 
This is the first really adequate edition of Mrs. Slosson’s famous tale, whose popularity is attested 
by the fact that twenty or thirty thousand copies of it have already been circulated. It is perhaps 
the best of the author’s New England stories, and “ Fishin’ Jimmy,” the simple-hearted moun- 
taineer—skilled in nature-lore, quick of sympathy, and artlessly ready in self-sacrifice—has 
found a skillful limner in the illustrator, whose pictures breathe forth the very spirit of the book. 


The Bashful Earthquake. By Oliver Herford 


And other Fables and Verses. With many illustrations by the author. 12mo, $1.50 

Every magazine reader with a taste for humor knows Mr. Herford’s verses and drawings. The 
subtle fun, the quaint conceits, the laugh within a laugh, and the exquisitely light touch in 
these irresistible ‘fables and verses,’’ are indicated in some degree by such titles as ‘‘ The Doorless 
Wolf,”’ “* The Love-sick Scarecrow,’ ‘‘The Tragic Mice,” ‘‘The Bold, Bad Butterfly,’ and so on. 


Miss America. By Alexander Black 


’ 


Author of ‘“‘A Capital Courtship,” and ‘Miss Jerry.’ Pen and Camera Sketches of the American 
Girl. With 75 illustrations, 8vo. In Press. 

The very diverse activities of the American Girl—social, intellectual, esthetic, literary, athletic, 
and what not—supply Mr. Black with an entertaining theme, upon which he philosophizes with 
shrewdness and humor. Accompanying these clever comments is a series of photographs of typical 
American girls that form an unusually piquant and varied group of illustrations. 


Life’s Comedy. By Various Authors 
Third Series. With about 140 illustrations. 4to, $1.50. 


This new volume of Life’s Comedy is along much the same lines that have carried its predecessors 
into such high favor. Its handsomely reproduced drawings by Gibson, Wenzell, Van Schaick, 
Toas pern, A. D. Blashfield, Sullivant, and others, represent the very best humorous output of 
our American artists and the clever bits of dialogue are refreshingly crisp and amusing. 


An Illustrated Flora 


Of the Northern United States and Canada, Virginia to Kansas included. By NATHANIEL Lorp 
Britton, Ph.D., Emeritus Professor of Botany in Columbia University, and Hon. ADDISON 
Browy, President of the Torrey Botanical Club. In three volumes, Imperial 8vo. Every species 
illustrated, numbering 4162. The set, now complete, $9.00, transportation extra. 

‘* The praise which the first two volumes received has been fully warranted as shown by the completion of the work. 


For comprehensiveness, clearness, accuracy and excellence of tvpographical appearance it is unsurpassed. The work 
is fully up to date and thoroughly covers the field.”,—WVational Nurseryman. 


The Billy-Goat, and Other Comicalities. By E. W. Kemble 
With over a hundred drawings. Oblong 12mo, $1.00. 


A hundred of Mr. Kemble’s drawings are sure to supply an unlimited amount of fun. His 
“serials’’ are always especially good, and the many examples in this volume are mirth-compelling 
in the extreme. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL 





Commercial Cuba. By William J. Clark 


A Book for Business Men. With maps, plans, and illustrations, and a Commercial Directory of 
the Island. 8vo. In Press. 

Mr. Clark's book is an exhaustive picture, from personal observation and official reports, of the 
conditions and possibilities of every industry in Cuba, each town and each district being critically 
examined with a view to the outlook for American capital backed by American energy. The 
author is a well-known statistician of exceptional ability, and his volume is packed with facts 
that every business man ought to know just now. 


Yesterdays in the Philippines. By Joseph Earle Stevens 


An ex-resident of Manila. With 32 illustrations anda map. 12mo, $1.50. 
“ This volume, written in the racy style of intimate correspondence, gives just that information concerning the archipel- 


ago which everybody wants to know. . . A more readable and entertaining book of travel would be hard to find, 
apart from its contemporary importance.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


The Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta. By Mrs. J. K. Van Rensselaer 
At Home and in Society. 1609-1760. S8vo, $2.00. 


It is somewhat extraordinary that, with all the literature on the people of old New York, we 
know so little of these pioneers’ household affairs, of the women’s influence, social customs and 
manners. Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s book presents an animated and exhaustive history, in a consec- 
utive narrative, of the intimate side of that life, from the first settlement down to the death of the 
last Dutch Matron. Her facts have been gleaned from hitherto inaccessible family papers and 
from many rare and curious volumes, giving the work a special personal interest to the descend- 
ants of these families as well as to the historical student. 


War Memories of an Army Chaplain. By H. C. Trumbull, D.D. 


With 14 full-page illustrations by Gilbert Gaul, Carlton T. Chapman, R. F. Zogbaum, T. de 
Thulstrup, I. W. Taber, Alice Barber Stephens, A. C. Redwood, etc. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

As the author says in his Preface, there have been many volumes written about the movements of 
the armies and the principal commanders in our Civil War, but the thoughts and feelings of 
the private soldier in active service are almost unknown ground to the average civilian. It is this 
individual, human side of the army, from a standpoint of peculiar acquaintance and sympathy, 
with which Dr. Trumbull’s vivid reminiscences deal. 


Our Navy in the Spanish War. By John R. Spears 
Author of ‘‘ The History of Our Navy.” With many illustrations. 12mo. In press. 
Mr. Spears showed in his Naval History, published a year ago, his preéminent ability as a histo- 
rian of our fighting force afloat. This volume deals with its achievements in 1898, and sums up 
the present naval situation, with the outlook for the future. It will also be supplied to those 
already having “The History of Our Navy” as a fifth volume to that set. 


Already published: The History of Our Navy. 4 volumes. With over 400 illustrations. 12mo, $8.00. 
* The best history of the United States navy."—Army and Navy Journal. 


The Court of the Second Empire. By Imbert de Saint-Amand 
1856-1858. With portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 


This volume covers the period between the birth of the Prince Imperial and the events immedi- 
ately leading to the war with Austria. The Embassy to St. Petersburg in 1856; the visit to Paris 
of the Crown Prince Frederick William; the interchange of visits with the English sovereign; the 
Orsini attempt and trial; and the founding of the Louvre, are among the topics graphically treated. 


Already published in the same series: (Louis Napoleon and Mademoiselle de Montijo. With portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 
Napoleon Il. and His Court. With portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 

“There can be no more delightful manner of studving French history than through this brilliant series of memoirs. 
The story of the ‘Second Empire’ is quite as fascinating as the story of the ‘ First Empire. ’—Lzterary World. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL 
A Short History of Spain. By Mary Platt Parmele 


12mo. 60 cents net. 

This is a clear and comprehensive history of the Spanish nation from the times of the ancient 
Iberians, Basques and Phenicians down to the Spanish-American war. The Spain of to-day is 
much more easily understood after reading this rapid survey of the vital, essential happenings of 
its past, unencumbered by any confusing mass of details. 

By the same author, 4 vols., each 60 cents net: Short Histories of: The United States. England. France. 
Germany. 


A History of Modern Europe. By Ferdinand Schwill, Ph.D. 


Instructor in History in the University of Chicago. With 9 double-page maps in color, bibliog- 
raphies and genealogical tables. Crown 8vo, pp. 434, $1.50 net. 

This important volume, by an eminent authority, supplies what has heretofore been entirely 
lacking: a comprehensive survey in a single volume of the course of events in Europe since the 
Italian Renaissance. As a text-book, or for the general reader of history who desires to gaina 
broadly intimate acquaintance with this period, it will be found invaluable. 


The Life and Letters of Eugene Field. By Slason Thompson 


In Preparation. 

Mr. Thompson, who is a prominent member of the editorial staff of the Chicago Evening Post, is 
now engaged in preparing the authoritative biography of Eugene Field. Having been an intimate 
personal friend of Mr. Field, and enjoying the hearty codperation of the poet’s family, the author 
will have exceptional advantages in his work. The publishers request that any person having 
letters or drawings by Mr. Field will kindly forward them to Mr. Thompson for use in this volume. 


The Navy in the Civil War 


Aseries of three volumes, giving the whole narrative of naval operations from 1861 to 1865. With 
many maps. New Edition. Each volume with steel engraving. The set, $3.00. 
The Blockade and the Cruisers. By Professor J. RUSSELL SoLeEy, U.S.N. 


The Atlantic Coast. By Rear-Admiral DANIEL AMMEN, U.S.N. 
The Gulf and Inland Waters. By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


FICTION 
The Heart of Toil. By Octave Thanet 


Illustrated by A. B. Frost andC.S. Reinhart. Uniform witha “A Story Teller’s Pack.”” 12mo, $1.50. 


Miss French is not only one of the most popular of American story-writers, but one of the most 
thoroughly American in spirit. She has done for the Middle West what Miss Jewett and Miss 
Wilkins have done for New England in faithful characterization. The stories in this volume all 
turn to some extent on the relation of employers and employed. They are, however, stories of 
men in the widest sense, and leave an extraordinarily cheery, wholesome and optimistic impression 
of the men who really do American work—the backbone of the Western community. 

Uniform with the above, each, handsomely bound with a unique cover of green and gold, 12mo, $1.50. 


A Story Teller’s Pack. By FRANK R. Stockton. Mrs. Knollys. By F. J. Stimson. The Bachelor’s Christmas. 
By RosertT GRANT. Love in Old Cloathes. By H. C. BUNNER. 


A New Edition of the Works of George Meredith 


Containing the author’s final revision. To bein 16 volumes, with photogravure frontispieces by 
Bernard Partridge, Harrison Miller and others. Sold separately. Each, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


‘*We can warmly congratulate author and Tease id alike upon the excellent Fo tponf and production of these 
books with their agreeable binding and well-reproduced frontispieces. . . . his new edition gives one an occa- 
ston to insist once more upon the delight in store for those readers who have not yet made the acquaintance of the 
world of Meredith people.’’—Literature. 

Already published: The Ordeal of Richard Feverel—Diana of the Crossways—Vittoria—Sandra Belloni—Rhoda 
Fleming—Beauchamp’s Career—The Egoist—Harry Richmond—Evan Harrington—One of Our Conquerors. 
Forthcoming volumes: The Shaving of Shagpat—The Tragic Comedians—The Amazing Marriage—Lord Ormont 
and His Aminta—Short Stories—Poems. 
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FICTION 
Red Rock. By Thomas Nelson Page 


A Chronicle of Reconstruction. Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Page’s new novel is a romantic love-story of the South, just after the War—a time when 
romance and pathos combined in many picturesque developments, as Mr. Page's former writings 
have amply attested. ‘Red Rock’’ has much of the same note which made ‘‘Marse Chan” 
famous, and which has never been put into fiction so successfully by any other writer. This tale has 
been in the author’s mind ever since he was a boy in Reconstruction days, and its easy, sustained 
and convincing progress shows the careful work he has put into it during the past four years. 


The King’s Jackal. By Richard Harding Davis 


Illustrated and with a cover-design by Charlies Dana Gibson. 12mo, $1.25. 
“ Mr. Davis has been very successful in this clean and strong little romance. It is a story told with distinct enthusiasm, 


and with the effect of carrying the reader along ina pleasant glow of excitement. Mr. Gibson’s illustrations add to 
the attractiveness of this decidedly superior piece of fiction.’”’"—/dependent. 


Antigone, and Other Portraits of Women. By Paul Bourget 
(“Voyageuses.”) Translated from the French by William Marchant. 12mo, $1.50. 


According to the ingenious idea which binds these stories together, they contain portraits of 
various women encountered in the journeys of which the author is so fond. Each is the center of 
a dramatic narrative, and each is drawn with charming and sympathetic insight. 


A New Edition of Geo. W. Cable’s Romances 


Five uniform volumes, handsomely bound. Each $1.50. 


These old favorites are sure of a welcome in their new dress, and the edition is peculiarly appro- 
priate just now when Mr. Cable’s work is receiving such wide-spread recognition abroad. The 
volumes are ‘Old Creole Days,’’ ‘‘ Dr. Sevier,’ ‘‘ Bonaventure,’ ‘‘The Grandissimes,” and ‘“‘ John 
March, Southerner.” 


Frontier Stories. By Cy Warman 


Author of ‘The Express Messenger,” ‘‘Tales of an Engineer,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


No one knows frontier life better than Mr. Warman, and the characteristic simplicity with which 
he here depicts some of its romantic aspects throws into striking relief the real existence, where 
romance is an every-day reality. 


Life is Life, and Other Tales and Episodes. By Zack 
Just published. 12mo, $1.50. 


- “Very like what we call genius."—7he Academy. 
‘ There is not much to go with them in English Tisincues:? ’—British Weekly. 


Some Persons Unknown. By E. W. Hornung 
Author of “‘My Lord Duke,” ‘‘The Rogue’s March,” etc. 12mo. In Press. 


Mr. Hornung has become widely known as the author of tales which are invariably bright, clever, 
dramatic, and forceful. Whether his scenes are laid in Australia or England he is apt to have a 
fascinatingly involved plot and a mystery, and he is sure to be interesting. The many readers of 
his successful novels will welcome this new volume, which is made up of striking short stories. 


Stories by Foreign Authors 


Ten volumes, each with photogravure frontispiece. 16mo, 75 cents. 

This unique series is just completed, and offers an unusually inviting collection for the fiction-lover. 
The best tales of the greatest modern Continental writers are here grouped together according to 
nationality, thus offering not only a charming set of stories, but presenting also the characteristic 
genius and tendencies of each nation’s literature in a most instructive and suggestive manner. 


The Girl at Cobhurst. By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo, $1.50 


“‘ The episodes of which the story is made up are nearly all of a homely complexion, but they are handled with unfailing 
charm and a keen appreciation of the fresh and infectious enthusiasm of youth."—Zhe Spectator. 
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POETRY AND ESSAYS 
The Poetical and Prose Works of Lord Byron 


Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE and ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, with the codperation of Lord 
Byron’s grandson, the EARL OF LOVELACE. 12 volumes, illustrated. Each, crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Volumes I. and Il.—Ready. Volume Hll.—/n Press. 








This edition is from a new text with many hitherto unpublished additions. It is the only author- 
ized and complete edition of Byron's works. The Saturday Review says this edition ‘“‘ must neces- 

sarily take precedence over all others on account of the exclusive privileges possessed in verifying 
texts from the successive proofs and revises which passed through Byron’s own hands.” 


A New Volume of Poetry by George Meredith 


Odes in Contribution to the Song of French History. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

CONTENTS: The Revolution—Napoléon —Alsace-Lorraine. 

Mr. Francis Thompson says in The Academy, ‘‘It fulfils its title, it is itself an anarchy, a turbu- 
lence, tumultuously eruptive as the Revolution in its first unchaining. If this ode be not a success 
more power has gone to such a failure than would make a score of reputations.” 


Just Ready: The Nature Poems of George Meredith. With 20 full-page pictures in photogravure by William 
Hyde. The edition is printed from type and is limited to 375 numbered copies for England and America, of which 50 
copies have been reserved for this country. With buckram cloth, 8vo, $20.00, wet. 
i. “The poems themselves represent to our mind Mr. Meredith’s happiest poetical inspiration; but it is the illustrations 
| which render the book remarkable. It must be long since so much loving effort has gone to the illustration of any work ; 
| it is longer since so fine a result was attained. This handsome volume is to be treasured.’’-—7he Academy. 
Selected Poems. / chet Edition. Printed from type by T. & A. Constable on hand-made paper, bound in boards 
with vellum back. 16mo, $2.00 me¢. 





| Music and Poetry. By Sidney Lanier 

A Volume of Essays. 12mo. In Press. 
This volume contains over a dozen papers by Mr. Lanier, himself both poet and musician, upon 
various phases and inter-relations of the two arts. Among the titles are ‘‘The Orchestra of To- 
day,” ‘‘ From Bacon to Beethoven,” ‘‘The Centennial Cantata,’ ‘‘A Forgotten English Poet,” 
“The Death of Byrhtnoth,”’ and so on. This is the first volume to be issued of the author's 
{ uncollected prose writings and will be followed by others, including a volume of letters. 


Music and Manners in the Classical Period. 
Essays. By Henry Edward Krehbiel, 12mo, $1.50. 


CONTENTS : A Poet’s Music—Haydn in London—Beethoven and his Biographer—A Mozart Centenary—Da Ponte, 
Mozart’s Librettist—Reflections in Wiemar. 

This is more than a book of essays on musical topics: its interest is personal, literary and social 
as well. Several of the papers are founded upon material recently come to light, and the collec- 
H tion gives a forceful series of human pictures from the time of the poet Gray to Beethoven. 


The Column and the Arch. By W. P. P. Longfellow 


Architectural Essays. Illustrated 12mo. Jn Press. 


The Egyptian Lotus-Column—Grzco-Roman Architecture; the Beam and the Arch—The Age of Constantine— 
Early Christian Architecture—Santa Maria Maggiore—Romanesque Architecture—The Renaissance—St. Peter’s. 


“4 All Mr. Longfellow’s writings on architectural topics are marked by a familiarity with his subject, 
accuracy of thought and statement, and a clarity of style which are sure to hold the reader. The 
present volume is particularly suggestive both in its grouping and treatment. 


Causes and Consequences. By John Jay Chapman 
Author of ‘‘ Emerson, and Other Essays.’”’ 12mo, $1.25. 
Mr. Chapman’s new book is a social and political essay of great penetration. It consists of an 
elaborate presentation, from various points of view, of the idea that man is fundamentally 
unselfish—its deductions being thoroughly practical. The volume contains five chapters: 
“‘Politics,’’ ‘‘Society,”’ ‘‘ Education,” ‘‘Democracy,’”’ and ‘‘Government.”’ 


Already published: Emerson, and Other Essays. 12mo, $1.25. 
Mr. Henry James says of the title essay in Lzterature : ‘‘ This essay is the most effective critical attempt made in the 
United States, or, I should suppose, anywhere, really to get near the philosopher of Concord.” 
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POETRY AND ESSAYS 
The Poetry of Tennyson. By Henry van Dyke 


With Portrait and Chronology. Revised (fifth) Edition. 12mo, $2.00. 

This is a thoroughly revised edition of Dr. van Dyke’s masterly study, which “easily stands first 
among American books on the great English laureate,”’ and which Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
declared, ‘‘ leaves nothing to be desired.”’ 


Worldly Ways and By=Ways. By Eliot Gregory (‘‘An Idler ’’) 
12mo, $1.50. 
The ‘‘Idler’s’’ papers on the philosophy of fashion, folly and foibles, as exhibited in American 
society at home and abroad, have already attracted wide-spread attention in the columns of the 
Evening Post. They are now revised and united in book form, and make a volume that the 
sociologist as well as the society devotee may read with profit and pleasure tor its shrewdness, its 
point, its sympathetic quality and the fundamental seriousness underlying its sprightly treatment. 


Nature for Its Own Sake. By John C. Van Dyke 
Professor of Art in Rutgers College. Just published. 12mo, $1.50. 
“No one can read this book without having his knowledge of nature enlarged, his curiosity quickened and his sensi- 
tiveness to the beauty that is all about him in the world increased and stimulated.”,—Chicago 77zbune. 


The Book of Games. By [lary White 
With Directions How to Play Them. New and enlarged edition of ‘“‘ The Book of One Hundred 
Games.”’ 16mo, $1.00. 
In order to make this popular volume still more serviceable to the large number of people who 
have made use of it in the past, this substantially enlarged edition is issued at the former price. 
Fifteen new games have been added, and the book has been brought thoroughly up to date. 


THEOLOGICAL 
The Historical Series for Bible Students 


Edited by CHARLES FosTER KENT, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and History in Brown 
University, and FRANK K. SANDERS, Ph.D., Protessor of Biblical Literature in Yale University. 
In response toa wide-spread demand for non-technical yet scholarly and reliable guides to the study 
of the history, literature and teaching of the Oldand New Testaments, and of the contemporary 
history and literature, the series aims to present in concise and attractive form the results of 
investigation and exploration in these broad fields. The series as a whole is intended to give a 
complete and connected picture of the social, political and religious life of the men and peoples who 
figure most prominently in the Biblical records. 
Already Issued: 
I. HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE. 

1. History of the United Kingdom. ) , 

2. History of the Divided Kingdom. s 
In Preparation: 
Il. HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 

3. The Babylonian, Persian and Greek Periods. By CHARLES FosTER KENT, Ph.D. 

4. The Maccabean and Roman Periods. By Prof. J. S. RicGs, D.D., of Auburn Theological Seminary. 
Ill. CONTEMPORARY OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

5. The Egyptians. By JAMES Henry BREASTED, Ph.D.,, of the University of Chicago. 

6. The Babylonians and Assyrians. By GrEoRGE S. GoopsPEED, Ph.D, of the University of Chicago. 
IV. NEW TESTAMENT HISTORIES. 

7. The Life of Jesus. By Professor RusH RHEEs, of Newton Theological Seminary. 

8. The Apostolic Age. By GEorGE T. PuRVEs, Ph.D., D.D., of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
V. OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 

9. From Earliest Times to the Captivity. 

10. From the Exile to 200 A. D. 


A Dictionary of the Bible 
Dealing with its Language, Literature and Contents, including the Biblical Theology. Edited by 
James Hastincs, M.A., D.D., with the assistance of JoHn A. SELBIE, M.A., and Prof. Davipson, 
of Edinburgh ; Canon Driver, of Oxford; and Prof. SwETE, of Cambridge. 
Volume I.—Ready. Volume Il.—/n Press. 
Sold only by subscription_and in sets. For terms, circulars and prospectus, address the publishers. 
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THEOLOGICAL 





Encyclopzedia of Sacred Theology. By Abraham Kuyper, D.D. 


Free University, Amsterdam. Translated from the Dutch by Rev. J. Hendrick de Vries, M.A. 
With an introduction by Professor Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, $4.00. 

This work, admirably translated by Mr. de Vries, discusses all those questions which concern the 
place of theology among the sciences and the nature of theology as a science with a “ principium” 
ofits own. Dr. Kuyper is “probably to-day the most considerable-figure in both political and 
ecclesiastical Holland,” and the book shows, as Dr. Warfield says in his introduction: ‘the depth 
of his insight, the breadth of his outlook, the thoroughness of his method, the intensity of his 
conviction, the eloquence of his language, the directness of his style, the pith and wealth of his 
illustrations, the force, completeness, convincingness of his presentation.”’ 





Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. By Edmond Stapfer 


Professor in the Faculty of Protestant Theology at Paris. 12mo, $1.25. 





This volume is the third which the author has devoted to the person, authority and work of Jesus. 
His aim is not so much to relate the external life of Jesus as to discern his thought, to grasp and 
reverently study what went on in his soul amid the events crowded into that last week. 

Already published, by the same author ; each, translated by Louise Seymour Houghton, remo, $1.25. 

Jesus Christ Before His Ministry—Jesus Christ During His Ministry. 


**So lucid, so learned a study that it is distinctly a valuable addition to the already priceless literature that cluster 
around the name of the world’s Saviour.”’—Christian Advocate. 


The Epistles of Paul in Modern English 
By George B. Stevens, D.D., Ph.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. 


A Paraphrase. 12mo, $1.25. 


Dr. Stevens here gives the thought of the Pauline Epistles and the kindred Epistle to the Hebrews 
in the language of to-day. Avoiding the terms used in ourtranslations he has made a free modern 
rendering which, it is believed, will impart fresh interest to these Epistles and greatly aid students 
in a clear apprehension of their meanings. 





A Manual of Patrology. By Wallace N. Stearns 
With an introduction by Professor J. Henry Thayer, D.D. 8vo. In Press. 


This much-needed volume is a clear and straightforward account of the chief persons, sects, orders 
and the like which appear in Christian History from the First Century to the period of the Refor- 
mation. Its value to the working student is enhanced by select bibliographical references. 


The International Critical Commentary 
Samuel. By Rev. H. P. Smiru, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature at Amherst College. 





In this great Commentary a number of volumes have already appeared: ‘‘Deuteronomy” by 
Canon Driver, ‘“‘Judges"”’ by Prof. Moore of Andover, ‘‘Romans”’ by Dr. Sanday of Oxford, “St. 
Mark” by Prof. Gould of the Philadelphia Divinity School, ‘St. Luke” by Dr. Plummer of Uni- 
versity College, “‘ Philippians and Philemon” by Prof. Vincent of Union Theological Seminary, and 
“Ephesians and Colossians” by Prof. Abbott, formerly of Trinity College. Prof. Smith’s volume 
is fully up to the high standard already set in the series. 


The Prayer Book and the Christian Life 


By C. C. Tiffany, D.D., Archdeacon of New York. 12mo, $1.25. 

The object of Dr. Tiffany’s volume is to indicate the conception of the Christian Life which the 
Prayer Book presupposes, elucidates and strives to nurture. His interpretation makes more clear 
the largeness, healthfulness and genuineness of that life, and the practical, every-day applications 
of the Prayer Book’s instruction. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
Ethics. By Friedrich Paulsen 


Professor of Philosophy in Berlin University. Translated by FRANK THILLY, Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 8vo. In Press. 

Dr. Thilly has, with the codperation of the author, translated and edited Prof. Paulsen’s great 
work, whose value was at once recognized the world over upon its first appearance in German 


The Bases of the [lystic Consciousness. By E. Récéjac 


Translated from the French by Sara Carr Upton. In Press. 

In this work the subject of mysticism has, for the first time, been treated from a scientific and 
psychological point of view. The book supplies an authoritative critique of a knowledge 
acquired through mystic experience, and the chapters on the Mystic Consciousness, Symbols and 
Symbolism, and “The Heart,” form a dignified and able treatise on what is really vital and 
enduring in a subject hitherto largely relegated to the vaguely ignorant or the charlatan. 


History of Ancient Philosophy. By W. Windelband 
Professor in the University of Strassburg. Translated by HERBERT ERNEST CUSHMAN, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Philosophy at Tufts College. In Press. 
Prof. Windelband treats his subject biographically and presents an articulate classification of the 
principles underlying the history of Greek thought. The treatment is complete in details, although 
some of these are set in finer type so as to develop the general principles more prominently. 


Theories of the Will. By Archibald Alexander 


Author of ‘‘A Theory of Conduct,’ ‘Some Problems of Philosophy,” ete. 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Alexander’s new volume gives a concise account of the development of the various theories 
of the will from the earliest days of Greek thought to the middle of the present century. The 
author’s purpose is to introduce in this way a constructive explanation of voluntary action, and 
this essay is the first of a series in which the subject is thus historicaliy treated. 


The Problems of Philosophy. By John Grier Hibben, Ph.D. 
Professor of Logic in Princeton University; author of ‘‘ Inductive Logic.”’ An Introduction to the 
Study of Philosophy. 12mo, $1.00. 

This volume presents a luminous statement of the various points at issue between the several 
schools of philosophy. It is designed both for a work of reference and a text-book. 


Pestalozzi, and the [Modern Movement 
for Universal Elementary Education 


By M. A. PINLoOcHE, Professor in the University of Lille, France. (Completing ‘‘The Great Edu- 
cators’’ Series.) 12mo. In Press. 

The pathetic history of the life and labors of the great Swiss reformer, and their significance for 
modern educational thought and practice, are described in Prof. Pinloche’s admirably written 





volume with great suggestiveness and with a stimulating enthusiasm. 


The Discharge of Electricity in Gases 
By J. J. Thomson, M.A., F.R.S., Cavendish Professor of Physics in the University of Cam. 
bridge. 12mo, $1.00 net. 
Professor Thomson is well known both here and in England through his writings on matters of 
abstruse physical science. In this volume, containing four lectures delivered at the Princeton Ses- 
quicentennial, he has made a very acute and suggestive contribution to current scientific thought. 


Periods of European Literature 
Edited by GrorcE SaintsBury, M.A., Professor of English Literature in Edinburgh University. 


In press: The Augustan Ages. By OLIVER ELTON. 


Already issued, each. crown vo, $1.50: The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory. By Prof. GEORGE 
SAINTsBURY. The Later Renaissance. By Davip HANNAY. 
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Wild Animals I Have Known. By Ernest Seton Thompson 


Naturalist to the Government of Manitoba, author of ‘Birds of Manitoba,” “‘ Mammals of 
Manitoba,” ‘Art Anatomy of Animals,’’ etc. With 200 illustrations from drawings by the 
author, Square 12mo, $2 0>. 


Being the Personal Histories of: Lobo, the Wolf—Silverspot, the Crow—Ragglug, the 
Rabbit Bingo, the Dog—The Springfield Fox—The Pacing Mustang—Wully, the Yellow 
Dog, and Redruff, the Partridge. 


Each one of the wild animals whose story is told by Mr. Thompson has been either a close 
acquaintance, or so thoroughly studied that his characteristics appear as markedly personal as if 
the personality behind them were human. How animals feel, think and evince individual 
temperament, in a state of nature, has nowhere been so vividly shown heretofore. Mr. 
Thompson's illustrations, besides their artistic interest, strikingly reinforce the text. 











The Story of a Yankee Boy. By Herbert E. Hamblen. 


His Adventures Ashore and Afloat. Illustrated by Harry C. Edwards. 12mo, $1.50. 

The salt water part of this story is marked by the same force which made Mr. Hamblen’s * On 
Many Seas”’ so popular. The vivid account of the wreck and rescue, and the graphic pictures of 
= a whaler'’s life in the North Pacific are thrillingly real, while the quaint New England life and 
humor in Will's escapades ashore will appeal to many readers. 


2 


Three New Volumes. By G. A. Henty Each, 12mo, $1.50. 


“No country or epoch of history is there which Mr. Henty does not know, and what is really 
remarkable is that he always writes well and interestingly. Boys like stirring adventures, and 
Mr. Henty is a master of this method of composition.”’"— New York 77mes. 

Under Wellington’s Command. A Tale of the Peninsular War. Illustrated by Wal Paget. 


At Aboukir and Acre. A Story of Napoleon’s Invasion of Egypt. Illustrated by William 
Rainey. 
Both Sides the Border. A Tale of Hotspur and Glendower. Illustrated by Ralph Peacock, 


In Pirate Waters. By Kirk Munroe 


A Tale of the American Navy. Illustrated by I. W. Taber. 12mo, $1 25. 


Mr. Munroe’s many boy friends will be glad to hear that this is the first volume ofa new series 
devoted to the American navy. It is a thrilling account of a young midshipman’s adventures 
during the Tripolitan War. 


f (oy The Boys of Fairport. By Noah Brooks 





f. New edition of “ The Fairport Nine.”’ Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

S * * ° ° ° 

RS, The author has partially re-written and has enlarged this favorite tale, making it now uniform 

(A . oT . in SS coop ey ee " 4 # . 

| with ‘‘ The Boy Settlers”? and “* The Boy Emigrants. They form a trio of volumes about the 
American boy which every American boy ought to read. 





( The American Girls’ Handy Book. By Lina and Adelia B. Beard 


Or, How to Amuse Yourself and Others. With more than 300 illustrations. Mew and enlarged 
edition. Square 8vo, $2.00. 









Eight new chapters have been added to the forty-two which have carried this famous book to 
the hearts of all the young people since its appearance ten years ago. The new chapters, richly 
illustrated, treat of Golf, Bicycling, Swimming, Physical Culture, Girls’ Clubs, A New Seashore 
Game. Apple Target Shooting and Water Fairies. In its present form the book is a veritable 
treasure-house of information and amusement for girls. 


LOLQh, @. WIE Ba CSO Ye 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 


ANGLO-SAXON SUPERIORITY: 


To What it is Due. By EpmMonp DEMOLINS, Editor of Za Science Sociale. Translated from the tenth French 


Edition. With Map. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


M. Demolins declares that the Anglo-Saxon race shows its superiority, not only in commercial, 
financial and colonial matters, but in politics, industry, finance and morals, and he attempts to point out 


the causes of this supremacy. 


Wireless Telegraphy 


Popularly explained by RICHARD KERR, with a Preface by 
W. H. Preece. With 16 illustrations and portrait. 12mo, 
75 cents. 


Military Wrinkles 


Useful Hints to Regulars and Volunteers by “A. V. P.” 
16m0, 25 cents. 
CONTENTS: On Joining—In Barracks—In Camp—On the 
March—On Board Ship—On Active Service. 


RUSSIA’S SEA POWER PAST AND PRESENT: or the Rise of the Russian Navy 


By Col. Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE. With maps and diagrams. Crown 8vo, $2.40. 


The Golfing Pilgrim on Many Links 


By Horace G. HuTCHINSON, author of ‘‘ Golf’”’ in the Bad- 
minton Library. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
“ Always racy and readable.” — Scotsman. 
‘* An entertaining volume.”—London Dazly News. 
‘*Full of useful information, with plenty of good stories.” 
—London 7ruth. 
“We can recommend few books as better company.” 
—St. James Gazette. 
“Without ‘The Golfing Pilgrim’ the golfer’s library 
will be incomplete.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Brunetiere’s Essays on French Literature 


A Selection, translated by D. NicHot SMiTH, with a Preface 
by the author, specially written for this, the authorized 
English translation. Large crown Svo, $2.00. 


ConTENTs.—I. The Essential Character of French Litera- 
ture—lI. The Influence of Women in French Literature— 
III. The Influence of Moligre—IV. Voltaire and Jean Jacques 
Rousseau—V, The Classic and Romantic—VI. Impressionist 
Criticism—VII. An Apology for Rhetoric. 


THE OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE 


A Tale of the last century. By the author of ‘‘ The Household of Sir Thomas More,” etc.. etc. With an introduction by Rev. 
W. H. Hutton, and 26 illustrations by John Jellicoe and Herbert Railton. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


By the same author and at reduced prices: 


The Household of 
Sir Thomas More 


Maiden and Married 
Life of Mary Powell 


Cherry and Violet 


A Tale of the Great Plague in London. 


(Afterward Mistress Milton), and the With 26 illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 


With 25 illustrations. Cr. 8vo $2.00. 


$2.00, 


Sequel thereto, Deborah’s Diary. $2.00. 
With 26 illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 


THE LIFE OF MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI 


By JoHN ADDINGTON SyMONDs. With portrait and 50 reproductions of the works of the master. New and cheaper edition. 


2vols. Cr. 8vo, $4.00. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY AND GREECE 
Series I., II. and III. 3 vols. By JOHN ADDINGTON SyMonps, being new editions of “Sketches and Studies in Italy and 
Greece,” ‘*Sketches and Studies in Italy,’’ and ‘Italian Byways.”” Sold only in sets. Vol. 1. now ready. Cr. 8vo, per vol, 


$2.00. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 


Including Age of the Despots; The Revival of Learning; The Fine Arts; Italian Literature, 2 vols.; The Catholic Reaction, 
2vols. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 7 vols., cr. 8vo, per vol., $2.00. 


Architecture Among the Poets 
An Essay by H. H. STATHAM, author of ‘‘ Architecture for 


illustrations by the author. Sq. 12mo, $1.75. 


General Readers,” ‘‘ Modern Architecture,” etc. With 13 | 





The Prose Works of Heinrich Heine 


Translated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. Including Pict- 
ures of Travel, The Salon, Germany, French Affairs. 8 
vols., cr. 8vo, $12.00. 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD 


By E. A. WALLIs BupGeE, Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. New and complete edition 


in 3 volumes. 


VOL. I.—The Complete Egyptian Texts of the Theban Recension of The Book of the Dead, printed in hieroglyphic type. 

VOL. II.—A Complete Vocabulary to 7he Book of the Dead, containing over 35,000 reterences. 

VOL. III.—An English Translation of the Theban Recension of Zhe Book of the Dead. with an Introduction containing Chap- 
ters on the History, Objects and Contents of the Book; the Resurrection; the Judgment; the Elysian Fields; the Magic of 
The Book of the Dead, etc. ‘This volume is illustrated by three large fac-similes of sections of papyri, printed in full 
colors, and eighteen plates illustrating the paleography of the various recensions of 7he Book of the Dead trom B. C. 3500 


to A. D. 200. 


Price of the complete work (three volumes), $20.00. Price of Vols, I. and Il.—Text and Vocabulary (not sold separately), $10.00 
net. Price of Vol. 111.—Translation (may be sold separately), $10.00 ne/. 


FOUR GREAT AUTHORS IN NEW EDITIONS 


Scott Temple Edition 


Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels in 48 vols., size 6 x 3% 
inches, bound in lambskin, beautifully printed by Dent of 
London, to be issued at the rate of two volumes each 
month, at 80 cents per volume. 25 vols. now ready. 


Dickens Gadshill Edition 


Charles Dickens’s Works in 34 vols. Edited by ANDREW 
LaNnG. With all the original Cruikshank (etc.) illustra- 
tions, printed from unused duplicate plates, to be issued 
at the rate of two volumes each month, at $1.50 per vol- 
ume. 28 vols. now ready. 





Carlyle Centenary Edition 


Thomas Carlyle’s Works in 30 vols. Printed from the last 
edition which was revised by the author, and with new 
matter not before published, to be issued at the rate of 
two volumes each month, at $1.25 per volume. 20 vols. 
now ready. 


Addison’s Spectator 


New Edition in 8 vols With introduction by AusTIN Dos- 
son. Now completed, price, $12.00. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 


THE BEST BOOK ON CUBA 
CUBA: PAST AND PRESENT 


By RicHarD Davey, author of ‘‘The Sultan and His Subjects.” With portraits, illustrations and 
maps. Demy 8vo, $3.00. 
**Should be in the hands of everyone who desires to understand the Cuban question "—Dazly News. 





“ A valuable and an eminently timely work. . . . careful, intelligent, fair-minded, and well-informed.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 
Deeds that Won the Empire Five Years in Siam 
. ‘ : ww W aan " A Record of Journeys and of Life among the People from 1891 
Historic Battle repel by the Rev. W. H. Fircuett. With to 1896. By H. WaRINGTON SMYTH, formerly Director of 
Portraits and Plans. Crown 8vo, $1.50. the Department of Mines in Siam. With illustrations from 


CONTENTS : Quebec ; The First Ships in the Basque Roads; the author’s drawings and maps. _ 2 vols., crown Svo, $9.00. 
z Sy ae a A deeply interesting account of the Siamese people, ‘their 

The Battle of Aboukir; Albuera, Waterloo; Trafalgar; etc., wars, their views, and their country.’ 

etc. —London Daily Chronicle. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING 


With an Introduction by Epmunp Gossg, Limited Library Edition (only 750 copies for both England and America). Sumptu- 
ously printed on hand-made paper. The text is based on the last edition revised by the author. With photogravure 
frontispieces to each volume. To be complete in 12 volumes, demy 8vo. To be sold only in sets. Volumes I. and IT. ready 
in September ; the other volumes to be issued at short intervals. Price, per volume, $2.50 vez. 5 


Dante’s Ten Heavens . The Life and Times of 


oe, — Paradiso. By EpmMuND G. GARDNER. 8vo, Niccolo Machiavelli 

“As a help to the minuter study not of Dante only, but of | By prof. PASQUALE VILLARI, author of “ The Life and Times 
what has always been regarded as the most obscure part of Garena ie sare i: ’ Se 
Dante’s writings, it is hardly too much to say that no more of Savonarola.”” Trans ated by Madame Linda Villari. 
valuable work has appeared in English.’’-—Afhen@um. Illustrated. Popular Edition, 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES 
NEW VOLUMES 


The enane ey of Digestion Degeneracy 
s Causes, Signs 4 
By A. Locknaet Gruesrie. M.D. With numerous illustra. | T Ganse™ Signs and Results, By Prof. Eucaws 8. Tarsor, 
tions and an ams. Crown 8v O, $1.25. photographs. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Full list of this Series sent on application 


LATER RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 


A Series of Examples of the Domestic Buildings Erected Subsequent to the Elizabethan Period. Edited with Introductory and 
Descriptive Text by JOHN BELCHER and M. E. MACARTNEY. To be completed in six parts, each part containing 26 Plates, 
while further illustrations, including plans, will be given in the text. Parts 1, II., III. and IV. now ready. Folio. Price for 
complete set, $45.00 2eZ. 

Uniform with and a continuation or sequel to Gotch’s ‘Architecture of the Renaissance in England.” 


Religion and Conscience in Ancient Syria and Egypt 
Egypt From the Tell el Amarna Letters. By W. M. FLInpERS 
anes cee 4 
By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 12m0, pp. 179, $1.00. PE: One yao 
: The Care of the Sick 
n ier W. 
The Indian Frontier ar At Home and in the Hospital. A Handbook for Families 
Being an Account of the Mohmund and Tirah Expeditions and for Nurses. 3y Dr. TH. BiLLrRorH, late Prof. of 
: 397, By LIONEL JAMES outer’s Special Corres 8 Surgery, Vienna. Translated, by special authority of the 
pote! Bg ss eseceie pn ~sscmig re ene author, by J. Bentall Endean’ New Popular Edition 
ent. With 31 illustrations from sketches by the author (the fourth), revised and enlarged, with portrait and 52 
and photographs, and 10 maps and plans. 8vo, $3.50. illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


FAMOUS SCOTS 


A Series of Biographies. Each, 12mo, 75 cents. 








Robert Louis Stevenson. William Dunbar. By O. SMEATON. 

Sir William Wallace. By A. F. Murison. Kirkcaldy of Grange. By L. B. BARBE. 
Mungo Park. By T. BANKS MACLACHLAN. David Hume. By H. CALDERWOOD. 
James Thomson. By W1LLIAM Bayne. Norman McLeod. By JoHN WELLWOOD. 
Robert Fergusson. By A. B. GRosART. { The Balladists. By JoHN GEDDIE. 

Sir Walter Scott. By GkoRGE SAINTSBURY. Robert Burns. By GABRIEL SETOUN. 
The Blackwood Group. By Sir GEORGE DouGLas, John Knox. Ry A. TAYLoR-INNES. 
Fletcher of Saltoun. By G. W. T. OmMonp. Hugh Miller. By W. KerrH LEAsk. 
Tobias Smollett. By OLIPHANT SMEATON. Allan Ramsay. By OLIPHANT SMEATON. 
James Boswell. By W. K. LEAsk. Thomas Carlyle. By H. C. MacPuerson. 
Thomas Chalmers. By W.G. BLAIKIE. Richard Cameron. By J. HERKLESS. 
Sir James Y. Simpson. By E. B. Simpson. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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AND VICINITY. 


BOARDING AND Day SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 





THE MISSES CRAHAM. 
(Successors to the Misses Green) 
Boarding and day school for girls. 
ist ABLISHE D 1816. 
New Location, 176 W. 72d Street, Sherman Square. 





THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 


Boarding and day school for girls. 36th Yea 
Miss Day and Miss REED, Principals. 32 West goth St. 





THE RUEL SCHOOL. 
Miss ELEANOR Boks, Principal. 
Limited number of resident pupils. 13th year. 
26 East 56th Street. 





THE MISSES WREAKS. 


Thoroughly graded school for girls. College preparatory 
class. Special students. Resident pupils. 
12 East 73d Street. 





Miss Mary E. MERINGTON \ ae ae 
MisS RUTH MERINGTON, J cipal. 


BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
181 Lenox Avenue, Corner 119th Street. 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL. 
College preparation. 


Fire-proof school building. 160-162 W. 74th St. 








INSTITUT TISNE—FRENCH SCHOOL 
Limited number of resident pupils received. 
Vassar and Barnard. Re-opens Sept. 26th. 
533 West End Avenue. 


Preparation for 





THE MISSES MOSES. 


Boarding and day school for girls. 


Prepares for Barnard 
and other colleges. 


647 and 649 Madison Avenue. 








HOME BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER. 
ration, Superior musical advantages. 


College prepa- 


607 Fifth Avenue. | 
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Miss ANNIE BROWN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRL 
Primary, preparatory, academic, mo "MUSICAL depart- 
meuts. College preparation. Special courses. Otis elevator. 
711, 713, 715» 717 FIFTH AVENUE. 





THE MISSES RAYSON 


Boarding and day school for girls. Smallclasses. College 
preparation. Special students admitted. 


176 and 180 West 75th Street. 





Miss CHISHOLM 


School for girls. Kindergarten to college preparatory. 
Special courses. Resident oa 


Wednesday, October 5th. 15 E. 65th Street. 





Miss JULIA A. WILLEY 

(many years at Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s School). HOME SCHOOL 

for young ladies. Music, languages, art, and private classes. 
135 West 7oth Street. 





THE Misses ELY'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


Riverside Drive 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. MARY. 
Garden City, Long Island, N. ¥. Endowed school for girls ; 
combining City and Suburban advantages. 
Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES, Principal. 


Miss SPENCE. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. 6 W. 48th St. 
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NEW YORK AND VICINITY (CONTINUED) 


NEW YORK (CONTINUED) 








Miss LEARNED’S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
College preparatory class, 
56 East 54th Street. 


Class for little boys and girls. 


New-York, New York. 
THE PEEBLES AND THOMPSON SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Opens October 5th. 
30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 


Miss WHITON AND Miss BANGS 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Academic, Preparatory 
and Primary Departments. Certificate accepted by Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley. Advanced courses and advantages of 
New York City for special students. 
43 W. 47i0 Street, is 





New York City, 





THE BARNARD SCHOOL 


A few (not exceeding ten) gs pupils will be received 
into the home of the headmaster. For further information 
address Capt. WM. LivinGsTon HAZEN, A.B., LL.B., Head- 
master. 117 and 119 West r2sth Street 

and 120 West 126th Street 





New York Ciry, suburban. 


The Misses Hickok’s School for Girls 


Lectures by professors in Columbia University. 
Morristown, New Jersey. 





MRS. HAZEN'S SUBURBAN SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Half Hour from New York 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Miss C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


A beautiful school. pe bag i i of New York City. All ees ments. 
Endorsed by Rt. Kev. Potter, Hon. Chi ie ey M. Depew. For illus- 
trated circular address hiss C. E. MASON, ~M. 

The Castle, 1 arry town-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





MT. PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY 


ll 84th year. Refers to the HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, DR. HAMILTON W. 
i MABIE and MR. CHARLES B. HUBBELL, Priest. Board of Education, New 
York City. Prepares fur College, Home Life. 
Sing Sing-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





NEW YORK COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wells, Wellesley. 
Miss Mary Schoonmaker, Principal. October 4th. 


241 Lenox Avenue, corner 122d Street. 


NEW YORK 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


63d year. Military instruction and discipline. 
JosEPH B. Bispeg, A. M., Prin. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





New York, Sing Sing. 
Dr. Holbrook’s School 
will re-open Wednesday, Sept. 28, 6 p.m 





THE CAYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 

loist year opens September 13, 1898. College Preparatory. 
Liberal rates. Noextras. For catalogue, etc., address, 
THE SUPERINTENDENT. Aurora-on-Cayuga, New York. 
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Miss BENNETT'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Opens September 28th, 1898. An exceptional school with 
the most desirable school features. Twenty miles from New 
York. For circulars apply to Miss May F. BENNETT 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





Rye Seminary, Rye, New York. 
For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 


OSSINING SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Prepares for college. Advanced courses in Art and Music. 
Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director. One hour from New 
York. - year will begin September 21st, 1898. 
Miss C. C. FuLLEr, Principal. 
Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 








Miss BULKLEY’S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Miss H. L. BULKLEY + Princip: sia: 


Miss E. C, PLUMLEy, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
A Military Boarding School 


Next term begins September 14th, 1898. 
Summer school is now open. 
Apply to WM. VERBECK, Superintendent. 





ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Courses. Certificate admits to College. 
in Music and Art. Large Gymnasium, 

Miss E. Currie Tuck, Principal 


Regular and Elective 

Special advantages 

Instruction in Sloyd 
Buffalo, N. Y 





NEW JERSEY 


SUMMIT ACADEMY. HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Nine resident pupils to whom individual care is given. Home 
comforts and refinements combined with strict discipline. 
JAMES HEARD, A.M., Principal. Summit, N. J. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls, 


Morristown, New Jersey. 





Exceptionally broad curriculum, with ample equipment and 
thoroughinstruction. Certificateadmitsto fourleadingcolleges. 
Music and art. Suburban to New York. Boarding pupils, $700. 








Miss Townsend’s School 


Academic and college prepara _ “shin artments. Special courses. 
‘ark Place, Newark, } 


for Girls. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 

Tenth year. oe for College. Special Courses. 
¥% hour from New 
Miss CREIGHTON, 


Miss FARRAR, Englewood, N. J. 


} Principals. 
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NEW JERSEY (CONTINUED) 





RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1766. 
Exiot R. Payson, Px.D., Head Master. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





The secret of Thomas Arnold's influence over his 
pupils was personal contact. Boys want sympathy, 
and they cannot be permanently influenced till they 


Seel they have it. 
Among the Pines 


Lakewood THOROUGH AND ATTRACTIVE. 

‘ PREPARES FOR COLLEGE, SCIEN- 
Heights TIFIC SCHOOL OR BUSINESS. 
School 


JAMES W. MOREY, 
Lakewood, N. J. 
Montclair Military Academy 
Montclair, New Jersey 





A thorough and earnest school, with ample equipment and 
favorable situation. Modern methods of instruction, small 
classes, vigorous athletic life, and genuine home life keep the 
mental, moral, and physical tone high. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master 
LIEUT. B. C. WELSH, U.S A., Commandant 





CONNECTICUT 





Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 
NORWALK, CONN. 


44 miles from N. Y. City. Primary, Academic, and College 
Preparatory Classes. Music, Artand the Languages. New build- 
ings, steam heat, incandescent light, gymnasium. 27th year. 





UPSON SEMINARY 
HOME SCHOOL FOR Boys AND YOUNG MEN. 
Prepares for College or Business. References: 
Dwight of Yale, Dr. Cuyler of Brooklyn. 
Rev. HENRY Upson, Principal. 
New Preston, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


29th year. 
President 





BoxwoopD SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
College Preparatory and Elective course. 
Native French, Musicand Art. Fully equipped Gymnasium. 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 
Old Lyme, Conn. 





MCLEAN SEMINARY FOR CIRLS 
College Preparatory. English Courses. 
Rev. 


French, German, 
Art, Music. j. &. 


McLEANn, Simsbury, Conn. 





MRS. AND MISS CADY'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Finishing and College Preparatory courses of study. 
56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 





MASSACHUSETTS 





LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Offers a broadly planned course of study, for the practical 
education of young women, under such influences of refined 
Christian association and oversight as conduce to the training 
of girls for their distinctive duties in home life. 

For illustrated catalogue, address 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, 
Auburndale, Mass. (ten miles from Boston). 





1848 1898 


ELM HILL. Private Institution for Feeble 
Minded Youth. 


Limited numbers. Individual instruction. Cottage system. 
Gymnasium, Rink, etc. 260 acres. Send for circular. 


Gro. A. Brown, M.D., Supt. 
Barre, Massachusetts. 





DUMMER ACADEMY 
One hundred and thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 14, 1898. 
Enlarged Equipment. Preparation for any College or Scien- 
tific School. Special attention given to the study of English. 
PerRLEY L. Horne, A. M. 
South Byfield, Mass. 





PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
A thorough education with good home influence. 
lished 1869. Illustrated circular. 
Miss IDA F. Foster, Visitas 
Miss CAROLINE R CLARK, J Principals. 


Estab- 


Greenfield, Mass, 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


MCDONALD-ELLIS SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
A beautiful and successful home and day school for girls 
with all the advantages of the National Capital. English, 
French and Classical courses. Sixteenth year. 
Dr. and Mrs. Epwin R. —— a 
Massachusetts Ave. and 17th St., ee 
1305 17th St., N. Ws } Washington, D.C. 


CHENOWETH INSTITUTE 

Select boarding-school for young ladies. Advantages of the 
National Capital. Ladies desiring to take a course of instruc- 
tion in any branch, or desiring to spend the winter in Washing- 
ton City for general culture. may receive special lessons. 
Complete corps of teachers. Hot-water heat throughout the 
building. Send for circular. . 

Miss MARY DavENPORT CHENOWETH, Principal. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH C. SLOAN, Associate Principal. ! 

1342 and 1344 Vermont Avenue and Iowa Circle 
Washington, D. C. 











MISS LOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss Low and Miss Hrywoonp, Principals. 
Stamford, Connecticut. 





Woodside Seminary for Girls 
Re-opens September 28. 
Address for circular. 
Miss SARA J. SmiTH, Principal, 
Hartford, Conn. 








| 
| 
| 
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VIRGINIA 








VIRGINIA COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES : 

Opens Sept. 8th. Magnificent Buildings. Grand Mountain 
Scenery. 25 European and American Teachers ; Music and Art 
unexcelled. Students from twenty-five States. A beautiful 
For catalogues, address 


and attractive College. 
Roanoke, Va. 


MATTIE P. Harris, President. 
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VIRGINIA (CONTINUED) 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


Departments: Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy. $225.00 


for entire three-year course; 56 Instructors; 284 students last 
Catalogue (84 pages) on application to The Proctor. 
Richmond, Va. 


session. 











MARYLAND 





MRS. SUSANNE OLDBERG —_, 


TEACHER OF SINGING... 
Washington, D. C. 


Special home-life for students. Chaperons. References 
required. Arrangements made for instruction in other 
branches of music, if desired. Native teachers in all languages. 
Lectures and recitals by well-known musicians and composers. 
Board and tuition in singing: Five hundred dollars. Term 
beginning October 15th to June rst. Summer term, Paris, 
France. Address until October 1st. 


MRS. SUSANNE OLDBERG, Garrett Park, Md. 





NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 

College for Young Women and Preparatory School for Girls. 
Regular and Elective Courses. ExtensiveGrounds. Location 
Unsurpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious Buildings, com- 
pletely Equipped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame, 


Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 








OHIO 





HARCOURT PLACE SEMINARY FOR CIRLS 
Graduates of our college preparatory course are admitted to 

Wellesley and Smith without examination. 
Mrs. A. I. A. Hitts, B.A., Principal. 


THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
(Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 1856). School of Lan- 
uage, Literature, Historyand Art. Elective courses of study. 
acetien for foreign travel. Family limited in number. 
Address Mrs. H. THANE MILLER. 
Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati. 


Gambier, O. 








INDIANA 





Individual instruction; both sexes. College Course. 
University methods. Modern organization. Highly 
endorsed. Studentseverywhere. Begin now ; util- 
cot —_ time ; save money. Write for tull infor- 


= Correspondence School of Medicine 
124 WHEN BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


STUDY 
MEDICINE 
AT HOM 


LW Leading to degree. Same < course as our ir resident 
college. University methods. Eminent faculty, 
lifetime in the work. Five courses. — _proposi- 

COURSE tion offered. National patronage. egin now; 
Jaones sate time ; save money. Get a ue and 

AT HOME particulars. Indianapolis College of Law, 
33 PENNSYLVANIA STREET. 











Dramatic 





New York, New York, 1440 Broadway, corner 4oth Street. 


Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic School 

Season opens Oct. 17th, for regular course of six months. 
Thorough practical dramatic training. Student Matinees. 
References and prospectus on application. 








Music 


CINCINNATI! CONSERVATORY OF Music 
Miss Clara Baur, Directress. A thorough musical education 
after methods of foremost European Conservatories. Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. Special Summer Course. 
Students can enter at anytime. For catalogue, address 
Miss CLaraA Baur, Cincinnati. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


NOT STAMMER.” 


The method employed for the cure 
of Stammering and Stuttering is the 
fruit of a long personal effort of Mr. 
Johnston to overcome a severe im- 
pediment from which he suffered forty 
years. Can refer by permission to 
Hon. JOHN WANAMAKER, 

Ex-Postmaster-General U. S. 
Prof. Horatio C. Woop, M.D., 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Bishop Cyrus D. Foss. 
M. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa., and 


EDWIN S. JOHNSTON Bishop C. H. m= Y, 


Principal and Founder. Send for 60-page book to 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 


1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1884 








MARSHALL SEMINARY 
Select School for Young Ladies. English language, music 
and art departments or college preparatory. Attractive loca- 
tion. Annex in course of erection. For prospectus 
Address The Misses MARSHALL, Principals, 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia. 


Ocontz SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 

Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
bi scnal Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property ; an ideal location fora 
schoo 

Miss FraANcES E. BENNETT and Miss SyL_viA J. EASTMAN 
continue the educational supervision of the school. 

For circulars, address, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 





MRs. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will re-open October 3d. 
Students prepared for college. 
_ Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 








WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 
Prepares for all Colleges. Diploma given in Academic and 
Music Courses. Illustrated circular. 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal, 
Miss SARA LoulIsE TRACY, Associate, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 





CHELTENHAM ACADEMY 

on the summit of the Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia. Penn- 
sylvania’s leading preparatory boarding school, under the mili- 
tary system. Represented by morethan 30 of its graduates in 6 
leading colleges and scientific schools. $600 per year; no extras. 
Send for illus. catalog. JoHNC. Rice, Ph.D., Prin., Ogontz, Pa, 


6 European Travel 99 The Misses Weldon ninth 


. annual class of young ladies 
for a foreigntour. Address The = Lock Haven, Pa. 











MICHIGAN 
Sectrectien iy mail, adapted to 


Stud every one. Meth hods —— 
by wo ge | educators. Experi- 

enced and competent instruc- 
tors. Takes spare time only. 
Three courses, preparatory, 
business, college. An oppor- Wf 
tunity to better your condi- Wy 
tion and prospects. Students V/ 
and graduates everywhere. 
Hight years of success. Full J 
nero free. 








Home: mates Sato 
Laws 260 Tel Bi Bldg. . Detroit, Mich, 

Oo Write for our 145-pg. book, 

DO Y U The Origi 4 peg 

Geo. Andrew 

pews. whostam- 

mered for more 

Ty m ove. Sent 

= ony 

this magazine for A cous in stam 

ee e. Ask k also x a free samp ; 

bono: Meter, ® CR gy F + 

: + COP sively fe for persons who stam 8S: 

VP The LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 

GEO. ANDREW LEWIS 12 Adelaide St, Detroit, Mich. 
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ILLINOIS 


FERRY HALL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

College Preparatory, Junior College, Elective Courses, 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Elocution, Physical Trainin 
Certificate admits to Smzth, Vassar, Wellesley and Lake 
Forest Colleges. Address Miss SaBRA L. SARGENT, 


Lake Forest, Ill. 








NORTHWESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Thoroughly prepares students for College, Government 
Academies, and business. Beautiful location. Home influ- 
ences. U.S. Army Detail. 
Col. H. P. Davipson, President. 
Higland Park, III. 





KENILWORTH HALL 

Boarding-School for Girls in Kenilworth, a beautiful North 
Shore suburb of Chicago. Delightful home, thorough in- 
struction. Address 


Mrs. MAry KEYES BABCOCK. Kenilworth. 





ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Catalogue free. Lock Box 15, Rockford, III. 





Study law by correspondence and 

Law thus choose your own time and 

place for study. Same course as 

THE — schools with additional 

Keynote advantage of individual instruct- 
ion. 


One student writes: ‘‘Have 
learned more law in three weeks 
Ll 
5 ccess Seventh year. Send for catalog. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 


under your instruction than I 
seared in four months in a law 
503 Reaper Block - - - Chicago. 











PUBLICATIONS 


Send for List of 3500 pieces. Vocal and 
Instrumental. rocents copy. Copyright 
Music at Discount Prices. F. G. AD Ss 
2026 Fulton St., Brooklyn, New York 





SHEET 
MUSIC 








From a Copley Print. Copyright, 1897, by Curtis & Cameron 
“ANGEL.” By Apsorr H. THAYER 


Fi 
The Copley Prints "iiss.swiy sts sities 
them LA FARGE, VEDDER, sT. ele folate Sai 
these prints for reproductions of their own works. Sold at art stores ev: 
where. Also by mail. Prices from 50 cents to $10.00. New catalogue dainty 
and fully illustrated, sent upon receiptof 10 cents in stamps by the publishers : 


CURTIS & CAMERON) 23 Pierce Building 
PUBLISHERS BOSTON 
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{ THE ART 


BEST AND ONLY PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE 1 ame gd 
veliadlie’ : all interested in art, whether as artists, art students, or simplv 
“as the sun colors flowers, 


home surroundings beautiful, for, 
ments of this thoroughly practical art magazine: 
Drawing, Illustration 
ceramic painters of the ‘ay, Design- 
broidery, Pyrography, Artistic 

and Furnishing. All these 
competent writers, and all are profusely 
the colored plates, will be found several 
who are not already subscribers, we 





OFFER No. I 


‘ 

( 

( 

( 

¢ 

( Send this (Scribner's) ad- 

: vertisement and $4 (the 

é cost of a year’s subscrip- 

4 tion) and you will receive 
THE ART AMATEUR for 15 

¢ months, viz.: October, No- 
vember, anil December, 
1898, and the whole year 
of 1899, thus getting 

é 

é 

: 


Three Months Free. 











By Henry Mosler. 


so 
Vil Painting, Water Coler, 
Wood C arving, China Painting in allits branches (with colored plates 


“AN ALGERIAN SAILOR” 


Color plate 
October issue of THE ART 


All the studies given with Taz Arr AMATEUR are perfect enemies of the original paintings, and are both for copying 
and framing. If mounted ona canvas board before framing the effect is superb. 
Sample copy of THE ArT AMATEUB and catalogue of over 200 color Ttudies will be sent for 25 cents. 


THE ART AMATEUR, 23 Union Square, New York 
ai i inp Ap a ite Atlas lia seagate 


AMATEUR |: 


Bh pe pny 1879.) In: 
to make their 
aay Panny — a the depart- 
Pastel, Crayen, Pen-and-Ink 
tes) by y ihe ereaiont 
me 


colors life.” Prhe mfolte 


ing, Tapestry Painti 
Zucterraphy and Home 
charge of th: 
Testeted. Ine each issue, in addition to 
pages of working designs. To those 
e the following very liberal offers: 


= ea 





OFFER No. 2 


Send this (Scribner's) ad- 
vertisement with $4 and 
you will receive, in addi- 
tion to the year’s subscrip- 
tion, which may begin with 
— issue, your choice of 

14 Exquisite Color 
Plates, FREE, includ- 
ing the beautiful and costly 
‘Little Sweethearts,” by 
Tojetti (size 10 x 30). You 
can select either figures, 
landscapes, animals, flow- 
ers, fruit, or still life. 











with the 
ATEUR. 
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The 
) Hunter 


wa = relishes 
me Os Me “ARMOUR'S 


PORK 
BEANS 


4 It is a satisfying food, 
” sold in 1, 2 and 3 
pound key opening 
cans, ready cooked, 


good hot or cold. 


“Chafing Dish Recipes” will 
be mailed free if you send your 
address. Its pleasant suggest- 
ions are most appetizing. 

ARMOUR’S ARMY AND NAVY ART CALENDAR for 1899. 
The sentimental side of Military and Naval life most beautifully brought 
out. Originals painted from life this year. A six sheet calendar 10 x 1234 


lithograph printed in twelve colors on fine art plate stock—something new 
and good. Send six two-cent stamps for cost of mailing and postage. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 

















LAX 


i) 


OF HIS TREASON, 





DISCOVERY 


THE 





TELLS HIS WIFE OF 


ARNOLD 


Drawn by Howard Pyle. 
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The Trenches of the Rough Riders on San Juan Hill. 


Sergeant Tiffany's Colt gun may be seen, to the left, under the Rough Riders’ flag. The flag on the right belongs to the Tenth 
Solored Regulars. The Spanish block-house seen above the trench was only three hundred yards distant. 


THE BATILE OF SAN JUAN 


BY RICHARD HARDING 


HE problems which presented them- 

selves to the commanding General 

of the Santiago expedition might be 
placed in a list, as follows : 

1. To disembark 12,000 men and sup- 
plies from thirty-four transports. 

2. To move the men, rations, ammuni- 
tion, and artillery toward Santiago, up a 
steep and narrow trail through a wooded 
country. 

3. To reconnoitre the approach to San- 
tiago, to clear away any forces’ which 


Copyright, 1898, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


DAVIS 


might retard the advance of the army upon 
it, and, finally, to take Santiago by assault, 
or by siege. 

The selection of a landing-place for the 
army was one much discussed, and, possi- 
bly, Siboney and Baiquiri were as suitable 
for the purpose as any of the others might 
have been, but when we recollect the orig- 
inal purpose of the expedition they seem 
unnecessarily distant from the seat of the 
proposed operations. ‘The original reason 
for sending an army to Santiago was a 


All rights reserved. 
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388 The Battle 


somewhat peculiar one. It was because 
our war-ships could not reach the war- 
ships of the enemy. It has often hap- 
pened that an army has asked the navy 
to assist it in an assault upon a fortified 
port. But this is probably the only instance 
when a fleet has called upon an army to 
capture another fleet. Cervera and his 
ships of war lay bottled up in Santiago 
harbor, and on account of the forts and 


Lieut. Harmon (wounded at Santiagc). 





of San Juan 


to the harbor. To convey troops, and 
artillery, and rations three miles would not 
have been a difficult problem. Or, had 
the navy decided against Aguadores as a 
suitable landing-place, it would still have 
been possible to have made the landing at 
Siboney, and then marched the troops 
along the railroad which clings to the coast 
from Siboney to Aguadores, under the shel- 
ter of a steep range of cliffs. This ad- 
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Brigadier-General Sumner Commanded the 


mines which guarded the approach to the 
inner harbor, our vessels could not reach 
him. Accordingly, the army was asked to 
attack these forts in the rear, to capture 
them, to cut the wires connecting them 
with the mines in the harbor, and so clear 
the way for our fleet to enter and do bat- 
tle with the enemy. 

To carry out this programme, the army 
might have landed at Aguadores, on the 
east of the mouth of the harbor of Santi- 
ago, and at Cabanas, on the west. Each 
of these ports is but three miles in the rear 
of the batteries which guard the entrance 
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Cavalry Division at the Battle of San Juan. 


vance could have been made safely under 
the cover of the guns of the fleet. No 
Spanish force could have lived on the 
railroad, or on the cliffs above it, under 
such a fire. For other reasons, however, 
the landing was made at Baiquiri, eighteen 
miles away from the harbor, and the point 
of attack was not the forts, but the city it- 
self. Further, the attack was made at a 
time when the city was protected by Cer- 
vera’s guns, and in the face of the fact that 
he had declared if the Americans succeed- 
ed in entering the city, he would instant- 
ly bombard it, and so render it untenable, 
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which he could very eas- 
ily have done. When 
General Nelson A. Miles 
arrived he decided that 
the attack on the forts 
was even then the prop- 
er method to pursue in 
order to capture the city, 
and he ordered General 
Guy Henry to recon- 
noitre Cabanas, and pre- 
pare to land artillery. 
General Henry made the 
reconnaissance, but be- 
fore further movement 
was ordered, the surren- 
der of Santiago, which 
had been made neces- Landing of American Forces at Siboney. 
sary by the departure 
. of Cervera from the har- . 
bor, and by the capture 
of the hills overlooking 
the city by our army, was 
an accomplished fact. 
The disembarkment 
at Baiquiri was a mar- 
2 vellous and wonderful 
thing. Only two men 
were drowned. What 
makes this so remarka- 
ble is the fact that the 
boats carrying the men 
were run up through the 
surf, and either beached, 
or brought to a pier so 
high that to reach it the 
men had to jump from Another View of the Landing. 
the boat at the exact 
moment it rose on the 
wave. Seven thousand 
men were put ashore in 
this way. The greater 
part of the pier was cov- 
ered with loose boards, 
and the men walked on 
these or stepped across 
open girders, two feet 
apart. While doing this, 
they carried their packs, 
arms, and ammunition. 
Three weeks later, when 
I returned to this pier 
with General Miles, then 
on his way to Porto Rico, 
the loose boards were 
still loose, and he land- American Boats Landing Cubans at Siboney. 
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ed in the same way, by scrambling up the 
pier as the boat rose, and picked his way 
over the same open girders. During those 
three weeks, thousands of men, thousands 
of tons of supplies, and thousands of boxes 
of ammunition had been piled up high upon 
this pier, and carried away from it, and yet, 
apparently, no attempt had been made to 
render it safe, either for the arms or for 
the men. It was still impossible to cross 
it without running the risk of stepping into 
space, or of treading on the end ofa loose 
board and falling between the girders. It 
was obviously the work of the engineers to 
improve this wharf, or build a better one. 
But the engineers happened to be on 
board the transport Alamo, and on the day 
of landing General Shafter sent the Alamo 
to Aceraderos for three days to build pon- 
toon bridges for the Cubans. In conse- 
quence, the men whose services at that 
time were most greatly needed, were thir- 
ty-six miles up the coast, employed as 
ferrymen for our Cuban allies. 

At Siboney matters were rather worse, 
as there was not even a pier as inadequate 
as that at Baiquiri. There the men were 
dumped out into the surf and waded for 
the shore. After several days, a pier was 
begun, but it also was washed by the waves, 
and only lighters and tugs could approach 
it. This made it necessary to handle the 
supplies four or five times, instead of land- 
ing them directly from the transports on 
a pier big enough, and in water deep 
enough, to allow the transports to draw 
up alongside. 

To add to the confusion which retarded 
the landing of supplies, the transport cap- 
tains acted with an independence and in 
disregard of what was required of them, 
that should, early in the day, have led to 
their being placed in irons. ‘The miscon- 
duct of the transport captains was so im- 
portant a matter that much more space 
must be devoted to it than can be allowed 
here. Ina word, they acted entirely in 
what they believed to be the interests of 
the ‘“‘ Owners,’”’ meaning, not the Govern- 
ment, which was paying them enormous 
rents per day, but the men who employed 
them in time of peace. For the greater 
part of each day these men kept from 
three to twenty miles out at sea, where it 
was impossible to communicate with them, 
and where they burned coal at the ex- 
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pense of the Government. Had they been 
given stations and ordered to anchor over 
them, they could have been found when the 
supplies they carried were wanted, and the 
cost of the coal saved. I was on six dif- 
ferent transports, and on none of them did 
I find a captain who was, in his attitude 
toward the Government, anything but in- 
solent, un-American, and mutinous, and 
when there was any firing of any sort on 
shore they showed themselves to be the 
most abject cowards and put to the open 
sea, carrying the much-needed supplies 
with them. 

When our war-ships had destroyed the 
Maria Theresa, and four hundred of her 
Spanish crew were clinging to the wreck, 
the captain of one of the transports refused 
to lower his boats and go to their aid. This 
was after the firing had entirely ceased, 
and there was no danger. Had it not 
been for the Gloucester, which had just 
been engaged with the enemy, and her two 
small shore boats, the entire four hundred 
prisoners would have been washed into the 
sea, and drowned. ‘The English Govern- 
ment pays the merchant vessels it uses for 
transports, ten per cent. over their usual 
freight rates, our Government paid these 
transports two hundred to three hundred 
per cent. over freight rates, possibly because 
our Government, like nature, is not eco- 
nomical, and for the reason that many of 
the vessels were passenger carriers, as well 
as freighters. But the greater number of 
the owners, before sending their vessels 
south, stripped them of everything needed 
on a passenger-ship, even of bed-linen and 
towels, and sent them to sea undermanned, 
so they were virtually nothing but freight 
carriers and ocean tramps. ‘The fact that 
this floating collection of stores was in 
shore one day, and out of sight twenty 
miles at sea the next, was one of the causes 
of the failure to supply the troops with 
rations. These captains knew that the 
soldiers at the front needed food, ayd:that 
the food needed was in the hulls of the 
ships they commanded, but in order to save 
the owners a smashed davit, or a scratched 
hull, or for no other reason than their own 
will, they allowed the men at the front to 
starve while they beat up and down as they 
pleased. 

Had there been a strong man in com- 
mand of the expedition, he would have or- 
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392 The Battle 
dered them into place, stern and bow an- 
chors would have kept them there, and a 
signal officer on shore could have commu- 
nicated with them at their different stations 
in the harbor. But there was no Captain 
of the Port appointed, and instead of a 
Signal Officer to wig-wag to them, the 
transports were chased over many miles of 
sea in small row-boats. The transport 
captains were civilians for the time being, 
under the direction of the Government, 
and were amenable to military laws. But 
unfortunately there was no strong man in 
command to control them. When the 
stevedores mutinied at Guanica, and at the 
Port of Ponce, under General Miles, they 
were given three minutes to resume work, 
with the choice of being put in irons if 
they did not, and were informed if they 
jumped overboard and tried to escape, 
they would be shot in the water as de- 
serters. 

This inability to keep the transports 
near the shore, and the inexcusable failure 
to build a wharf on which to land supplies, 
explains why the rations came so slowly 
to the front. To get them there was the 
first problem of the Commanding General, 
and each succeeding day, as the tide rose 
higher, and the surf became more dan- 
gerous, it continued to confront him with 
graver insistance. 


After the fight on June 24th, at Guasi- 
mas, the army was advanced along the 
single trail which leads from Siboney on 
the coast to Santiago. ‘Iwo streams of 
excellent water run parallel with this trail 
for short distances, and some eight miles 
from the coast crossed it in two places. 
Our outposts were stationed at the first of 
these fords, the Cuban outposts a mile and 
a half farther on at the ford nearer Santi- 
ago, where the stream made a sharp turn 
at a place called El Poso. Another mile 
and a half of trail extended from El Poso 
to the trenches of San Juan. ‘The reader 
should remember EI Poso, as it marked 
an important starting-point against San 
Juan on the eventful first of July. 

For six days the army was encamped 
on either side of the trail for three miles 
back from the outposts. The regimental 


camps touched each other, and all day 
long the pack-trains passed up and down 
between them, carrying the day’s rations. 





of San Juan 


The trail was a sunken wagon road, where 
it was possible, in a very few places, for 
two wagons to pass at one time, but the 
greater distances were narrow that 
there was but just room for a wagon, or a 
loaded mule-train, to make its way. The 
banks of the trail were three or four feet 
high, and when it rained it was convert- 
ed into a huge gutter, with sides of mud, 
and with a liquid mud a foot deep between 
them. ‘The camps were pitched along the 
trail as near the parallel stream as possible, 
and in the occasional places where there 
was rich, high grass. At night the men 
slept in dog tents, open at the front and 
back, and during the day spent their time 
under the shade of trees along the trail, 
or on the banks of the stream. Sentries 
were placed at every few feet along these 
streams to guard them from any possible 
pollution. For six days the army rested 
in this way, for asan army moves and acts 
only on its belly, and as the belly of this 
army was three miles long, it could ad- 
vance but slowly. 

This week of rest, after the cramped life 
of the troop-ship, was not ungrateful, al- 
though the rations were scarce and there 
was no tobacco, which was as necessary 
to the health of the men as their food. 
Tobacco to many people is a luxury, to 
men who smoke it is a necessity. The 
men before Santiago, who were forced to 
go without their stimulant for four days, 
suffered just as greatly as a dipsomaniac 
who is cut off from alcohol. When I said 
this before, in a cable from Santiago, an 
army officer wrote to some paper and rid- 
iculed the idea, and asked if we were to 
believe the American soldiers were hyster- 
ical, nervous girls. They are not that, of 
course, but these men before San Juan 
actually suffered as much for tobacco as 
they did for food. With a pipe the sol- 
dier can kill hunger, he can forget that 
he is wet and exhausted and sick with the 
heat, he can steady his nerves against the 
roof of bullets when they pass continual- 
ly overhead, as they did on the 2d of 
July. After leaving Siboney, the regulars 
paid $2 for a plug of tobacco which 
usually costs them eight cents. Those 
who could not get tobacco at all smoked 
dried grass, roots, and dry manure. For 
several nights the nerves of some of 
them were so unstrung for the need of the 
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The War Balloon Making its First Ascension, on the Day before the Battle of San Juan 


stimulant that they could not sleep. That 
is a condition of nerves to be avoided if 
possible when men are going into a battle. 

The transports carried all the tobacco 
needed, but in the mind of some commis- 
sary officers tobacco is in the class with 
canned peaches, jellies, and lime-juice, a 
sort of luxury to be issued after the ba- 
con and coffee and hard-tack have been 
sent to the front. ‘This should really be 
considered equally important with the 
coffee, which the soldier needs three times 
a day. His tobacco he must have every 
hour of the day. 

But in spite of the lack of tobacco and 
food, the six days ashore were interesting 
and busy. The men scoured the woods 
and hills for mangoes and cocoanuts and 
loafed in the shade beside the beautiful 
streams, and their officers reconnoitered 
the hills above them. But I cannot find 
out that anyone reconnoitered the wooded 
basin which lies before San Juan. I know 
aman who says he knows another man 
who told him he did so, but of thorough 
reconnaissance there was absolutely none. 


The temper of the young officers was keen 
for just such adventure, any number of 
them were eager to scout, to make actual 
surveys of the trails leading to Santiago, 
to discover the best cover and the open 
places, where the fords crossed the 
streams, and the trails which flanked the 
Spanish trenches. But their services were 
not required. Major-General Chaffee 
seems to have been the only officer who 
acquainted himself with that mile and a 
half of unknown country into which, on 
the 1st of July, the men were driven as 
cattle are chased into the chutes of the 
Chicago cattle-pen. His rank permitted 
him to take such excursions on his own 
responsibility, but there were hundreds of 
other officers who would have been glad 
of a like opportunity, and there were, in 
the Rough Riders’ Regiment alone, sever- 
al hundred men who for years had been 
engaged in just that work, scouting and 
trailing. But the only reconnaissance the 
officers were permitted to make was to 
walk out a mile and a half beyond the 
outposts to the hill of El Poso, and to 
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look across the basin that lay in the great 
valley which leads to Santiago. ‘The left 
of the valley was the hills which hide the 
sea. ‘The right of the valley was the hills 
in which nestle the village of El Caney. 
Below El Poso, in the basin, the dense 
green forest stretched a mile and a half to 
the hills of San Juan. ‘These hills looked 
so quiet and sunny and well kept that 
they reminded one of a New England 
orchard. ‘There was a blue bungalow on 
a hill to the right, a red bungalow higher 
up on the right, and in the centre the 
block-house of San Juan, which looked 
like a Chinese Pagoda. ‘Three-quarters 
of amile behind them, with a dip between, 
were the long white walls of the hospital 
and barracks of Santiago, wearing thirteen 
Red Cross flags, and, as was pointed out 
to the foreign attachés later, two six-inch 
guns a hundred yards in advance of the 
Red Cross flags. 

It was so quiet, so fair, and so prosper- 
ous looking, that it breathed of peace. It 
seemed as though one might, without ac- 
cident, walk in and 
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streets. But no artillery was sent to El 
Poso hill to drop a shell among the busy 
men at work among the trenches, or to in- 
terrupt the street parades in El Caney. 
For four days before the American soldiers 
captured the same rifle-pits at El Caney 
and San Juan, with a loss of two thousand 
men, they watched these men diligently 
preparing for their coming, and wondered 
why there was no order to embarrass or 
to end these preparations. 

It is not a difficult task to criticise the 
conduct of a campaign when it is finished, 
to show how Santiago should have been 
taken after it has been taken ; but long 
before the army moved there were gen- 
eral officers who saw how the approach on 
the city should be made, and who did not 
wait until after the 1st of July to explain 
what should be avoided. 

Five days before the battle of San Juan 
General Chaffee, in my hearing, explained 
the whole situation and told what should 
be done and foretold what eventually 
happened if certain things were left un- 





take dinner at the 
Venus Restaurant, 
or loll on the benches 
in the Plaza, or rock 
in one of the great 
bent - wood chairs 
around the patio of 
the Don Carlos 
Club. 

But, on the 27th of 
June, a long, yellow 
pit opened in the 
hillside of San Juan, 
and in it we could 
see straw sombreros 
rising and bobbing 
up and down, and 
under the shade of 
the block-house, 
blue-coated Spaniards strolling leisurely 
about or riding forth on little white ponies 
to scamper over the hills. Officers of every 
regiment, attachés of foreign countries, 
correspondents and staff officers, daily re- 
ported the fact that the rifle-pits were grow- 
ing in length and in number, and that in 
plain sight from the hill of El Poso, the en- 
emy was intrenching himself at San Juan, 
and at the little village of El] Caney on the 
right, where he was marching through the 


Mule Train Carrying Ammunition from Siboney to San Juan. 


done. It was impossible, he said, for the 
army, without great loss, to debouch from 
the two trails which left the woods and 
opened on the country before the San Juan 
hills. He suggested then that it would be 
well to cut trails parallel with the entire 
front of the wood and hidden by it, and 
with innumerable little trails leading into 
the open, so that the whole army could 
be marched out upon the hills at the same 
moment. 





























The Fight at the Kettles. 


These kettles were on the crest of the first hill, up which General Wheeler's division charged. Captain Day, of the Rough Riders, 
was wounded here, and being unable to accompany his men, sat on the edge of the second kettle and watched the advance of 


the troops up the second hill. 


“Of course, the enemy knows where 
those two trails leave the wood,” he said ; 
“they have their guns trained on the 
openings. If our men leave the cover and 
reach the plain from those trails alone 
they will be piled up so high that they 
will block the road.’ This is exactly 
what happened, except that instead of 
being led to the sacrifice through both trails 
the men weresent down only one of them, 
and the loss was even greater in conse- 
quence. ‘This is recorded here because 
even if the general in command did not 
know what to do, it is satisfactory to re- 
member that we had other commanders 
there who did, with less political influence, 
but with greater military intelligence. It 


is quite safe to say that there is not the least 
doubt in the minds of any of the officers of 
the Fifth Army Corps, that had the attack 
on Santiago been planned by Generals 
Chaffee, Kent, or Lawton it would have 
been conducted as admirably as was the 
Porto Rican campaign, under Generals 
Miles, Schwan, Henry, and Wilson, and 
with the loss of one-fourth the number of 
men who were sacrificed under the com- 
mand of Shafter. General Shafter saw 
the field of battle only once before the 
fight took place. ‘That was on June 2gth, 
when he rode out to El Poso Hill and 
surveyed the plain below. He was about 
the last officer in his army corps to climb 
that hill and make this survey, and he did 
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Map of the Country before San Juan. 


This map is reproduced to show how inadequate was the information furnished the commanding generals, concerning the nature 


of the country before San Juan. 
battle. 
alry division. 


not again go even that far to the front 
until the night after the battle, and he did 
not see the trenches for days after the 
battle had taken place. His trip to El 
Poso, which was three miles distant from 
his headquarters, was apparently too much 
for his strength, and the heat during the 
ride prostrated him so greatly that he was 
forced to take to his cot, where he spent 
the greater part of his stay in Cuba before 
the surrender. On the day after the bat- 
tle of San Juan he said, hopelessly, to a for- 
eign attaché : ‘*I am prostrate in body 
and mind.”’ He could confess this to a 
stranger, and yet, so great was the obsti- 
nacy, so great the vanity and self-confi- 
dence of the man, that, although he held 
the lives and health of 13,000 soldiers in 
his care, he did not ask to be relieved of 
his command. Instead, he relieved Gen- 
eral Wheeler of his command, and while 
General Wheeler was living in the capt- 
ured trenches under a constant fire, 
Shafter himself remained three miles in 
the rear. I do not think his not coming 
to the front was due to personal timidity, 
although in their anger and exasperation 
at his absence his officers freely accused 
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him of allowing his personal safety to 
stand in the way of his duty; in other 
words, they called him a coward, and so 
little regard had they for him that I have 
heard a colonel countermand his orders in 


the presence of other generals. His re- 
maining in the rear was undoubtedly due 
to physical disability, and to the fact that 
he was ill and in pain. 

There are some people who claim that 
the very fact of Shafter’s retaining com- 
mand when he was suffering showed his 
bull-dog pluck and courage, but I cannot 
accept that point of view. A man who 
could not survive a ride of three miles on 
horseback, when his men were tramping 
many miles on foot with packs and arms, 
and under a tropical sun ; who was so oc- 
cupied and concerned with a gouty foot 
that he could not consider a plan of bat- 
tle, and who sent 7,000 men down a trail 
he had never seen, should resist the temp- 
tation to accept responsibilities his polit- 
ical friends thrust upon him, responsibili- 
ties he knows he cannot bear. This is 
the offence that I impute to Shafter, that 
while he was not even able to rise and look 
at the city he had been sent to capt- 








ure, he still clung to his authority. His 
self-confidence was untouched. His self- 
complacency was so great that in spite of 
blunder after blunder, folly upon folly, 
and mistake upon mistake, he still believed 
himself infallible, still bullied his inferior 
officers, and still cursed from his cot. He 
quarrelled with Admiral Sampson; he 
quarrelled with General Garcia; he re- 
fused to allow Colonel Greenleaf, Sur- 
geon-in-Chief of the army, to destroy the 
pest-houses in Siboney; he disobeyed the 
two orders sent him by General Miles 
from ‘Tampa and again from Washington, 
directing him not to allow our soldiers to 
occupy the Cuban houses ; he insulted all 
of the foreign attachés collectively, and 
some individually, and he related stories 
in the presence of boy officers which would 
have been found offensive in the smoking- 
room of an ocean steamer. 

The unthinking answer which is invari- 
ably made to every criticism on General 
Shafter is that, after all, he was justified in 
the end, for he did succeed, he was sent 
to Cuba to take Santiago and he took San- 
tiago. He did not take Santiago. His 
troops, without the aid they should have 
received from him of proper reconnais- 
sance and sufficient artillery, devotedly sac- 
rificed themselves and took the hills above 
Santiago with their bare hands, and it was 
Admiral Cervera who, in withdrawing his 
guus which covered the city, made a pres- 
ent of it to the American army. It must 
not be forgotten that the departure of 
Cervera’s fleet removed Santiago’s chief 
defence, and the cause of Shafter’s com- 
ing to Cuba as well. The American peo- 
ple cannot have forgotten Shafter’s panic- 
stricken telegram of July 2d, when he 
said that our lines were so thin that he 
feared he might have to withdraw from 
the position his men had taken. It came 
like a slap in the face to everyone who be- 
lieved Santiago was already ours. Nor can 
they have forgotten that on the very next 
day Cervera, having preferred to take a 
desperate ‘chance to save his fleet, rather 
than remain on guard before the city, and 
having withdrawn, Shafter no longer cabled 
of retreat, but demanded surrender. The 
admirers of Shafter, if such there be, an- 
swer to this: “ Yes, but Cervera would not 
have left the harbor if Shafter had not ar- 
rived and captured the hills above the 
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city.” The truth, however, is that it was 
not on account of Shafter, but in spite of 
Shafter, that the hills were taken. I now 
shall try to make clear how his plan of at- 
tacking the city not only failed, but, be- 
fore it was abandoned, caused terrible and 
needless loss of life ; how it finally was dis- 
regarded by the generals at the front, and 
how the battle was won without him, for 
he did not see the battle of San Juan, nor 
direct the battle of San Juan, nor was he 
consulted by those who did. 

On the afternoon of June 30th, Cap- 
tain Mills rode up to the tent of Col- 
onel Wood, and told him that on account 
of illness, General Wheeler and General 
Young had been relieved of their com- 
mands, and that General Sumner would 
take charge of the Cavalry Division; that 
he, Colonel Wood, would take command 
of General Young’s brigade, and Colonel 
Carroll, of General Sumner’s brigade. 

“You will break camp and move for- 
ward at four o’clock,”’ he said. It was 
then three o’clock, and apparently the 
order to move forward at four had been 
given to each regiment at nearly the same 
time, for they all struck their tents and 
stepped down into the trail together. It 
was as though fifteen regiments were en- 
camped along the sidewalks of Fifth 
Avenue and were all ordered at the same 
moment to move into it and march down 
town. If Fifth Avenue were ten feet wide, 
one can imagine the confusion. 

General Chaffee was at General Law- 
ton’s headquarters, and they stood apart 
whispering together about the march they 
were to take to El Caney. Just over their 
heads the balloon was ascending for the 
first time and its great glistening bulk hung 
just above the tree-tops, and the men in 
the different regiments, picking their way 
along the trail, gazed up atit open-mouthed. 
The headquarters camp was crowded. 
After a week of inaction the army, at a 
moment’s notice, was moving forward, 
and everyone had ridden in haste to learn 
why. 

There were attaches, in strange uni- 
forms, self - important Cuban generals, 
officers from the flag-ship New York, and 
an army of photographers. At the side 
of the camp, double lines of soldiers passed 
slowly along the two paths of the muddy 
road, while, between them, aides dashed 
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up and down, splashing them with dirty 
water, and shouting, ‘“‘ You will come up 
at once, sir.” “ You will not attempt to 
enter the trail yet, sir.” “‘ General Sum- 
ner’s compliments, and why are you not 
in your place ?” 

Twelve thousand men, with their eyes 
fixed on a balloon, and treading on each 
other’s heels in three inches of mud, move 
slowly, and after three hours, it seemed as 
though every man in the United States 
was under arms and stumbling and slipping 
down that trail. The lines passed until 
the moon rose. ‘They seemed endless, in- 
terminable; there were cavalry mounted 
and dismounted, artillery with cracking 
whips and cursing drivers, Rough Riders 
in brown, and regulars, both black and 
white, in blue. Midnight came, and they 
were still slipping forward. 

General Sumner’s headquarters tent was 
pitched to the right of El Poso hill. Be- 
low us lay the basin a mile and a half in 
length, and a mile and a half wide, from 
which a white mist was rising. Near us, 
drowned under the mist, seven thousand 
men were sleeping, and, farther to the right, 
General Chaffee’s five thousand were lying 
under the bushes along the trails to El Ca- 
ney, waiting to march on it and eat it up 
before breakfast. 

The place hardly needs a map to ex- 
plain it. The trails were like a pitchfork, 
with its prongs touching the hills of San 
Juan. The long handle of the pitchfork 
was the trail over which we had just come, 
the joining of the handle and the prongs 
were El Poso. El Caney lay half way along 
the right prong, the left one was the trail 
down which, in the morning, the troops 
were to be hurled upon San Juan. It was 
as yet an utterly undiscovered country. 
Three miles away, across the basin of 
mist, we could see the street-lamps of 
Santiago shining over the San Juan hills. 
Above us, the tropical moon hung white 
and clear in the dark purple sky, pierced 
with millions of white stars. As we turned 
in, there was justa little something in the air 
which made'saying “good-night” a gentle 
farce, for no one went to sleep immediately 
but lay looking up at the stars, and after 
a long silence, and much restless turning 
on the blanket which we shared together, 
the second lieutenant said : “So, if any- 
thing happens to me, to-morrow, you'll 
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see she gets them, won’t you?” Before 
the moon rose again, every sixth man 
who had slept in the mist that night was 
either killed or wounded ; but the second 
lieutenant was sitting on the edge of a 
Spanish rifle-pit, dirty, sweaty, and weak 
for food, but victorious, and the unknown 
she did not get them. 

El Caney had not yet thrown off her 
blanket of mist before Capron’s battery 
opened on it from a ridge two miles in the 
rear. The plan for the day was that El Ca- 
ney should fall in an hour. The plan for the 
day is interesting chiefly because it is so 
different from what happened. According 
to the plan the army was to advance in 
two divisions, along the two trails. In- 
cidentally, General Lawton’s division was 
to pick up El Caney and when El Caney 
was eliminated, his division was to continue 
forward and join hands on the right with 
the divisions of General Sumner and Gen- 
eral Kent. The army was then to rest for 
that night in the woods, half a mile from 
San Juan. 

On the following morning it was to at- 
tack San Juan on the two flanks, under 
cover of artillery. ‘The objection to this 
plan, which did not apparently suggest 
itself to General Shafter, was that an 
army of twelve thousand men, sleeping 
within five hundred yards of the enemy’s 
rifle-pits might not unreasonably be ex- 
pected to passa bad night. We discovered 
the next day that not only the five hun- 
dred yards but the whole basin was cov- 
ered by the fire from the rifle-pits. The 
army could not remain in the woods even 
by daylight when it was possible to seek 
some slight shelter, but according to the 
plan it was expected to bivouac for the 
night in these woods and in the morning to 
manceuvre and deploy and march through 
them out to the two flanks of San Juan. 
How -the enemy was to be hypnotized 
while this was going forward it is difficult 
to explain. 

According to this programme, Capron’s 
battery opened on EF] Caney and Grimes’s 
battery opened on the pagoda-like block- 
house of San Juan. The range from 
El Poso was exactly 2,400 yards, and 
the firing, as was discovered later, was 
not very effective. The battery used black 
powder, and, as a result, after each ex- 
plosion the curtain of smoke hung over 
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the gun for fully a minute before the gun- 
ners could see the San Juan trenches, 
which was chiefly important because for 
a full minute it gave a mark to the en- 
emy. The hill on which the battery stood 
was like a sugar-loaf. Behind it was the 
farm-house of El Poso, the only building 
in sight within a radius of a mile, and in 
it were Cuban soldiers and other non- 
combatants. The Rough Riders had been 
ordered to halt in the yard of the farm- 
house and the artillery horses were drawn 
up in it, under the lee of the hill. The 
First and Tenth dismounted Cavalry were 
encamped a hundred yards from the bat- 
tery along the ridge. Later I took pains 
to find out by whose order these troops 
were placed within such close proximity 
to a battery, and was informed, by the 
general in command of the division, that 
his men had been put in that exact spot 
by the order of the Commanding General. 
They might as sensibly have been ordered 
to paint the rings in a target while a com- 
pany was firing at the bull’s eye. For the 
first twenty shots the enemy made no re- 
ply, when they did it was impossible, ow- 
ing to their using smokeless powder, to 
locate their guns. The third shell fell in 
among the Cubans in the block-house and 
among the Rough Riders and the men of 
the First and Tenth Cavalry, killing some 
and wounding many. ‘These casualties 
were utterly unnecessary and were due to 
the stupidity of whoever placed the men 
within fifty yards of guns in action. Un- 
til after the trenches of San Juan were 
taken by the infantry the artillery’s part 
in the attack on Santiago was of little 
value. The hills of San Juan and the fort 
at El Caney were finally taken by assault 
and with but little aid from the heavier 
arm. ‘There were only sixteen three-inch 
guns with this expedition, which set forth 
with the known purpose of besieging a 
city. Military experts say that the sixty 
guns left behind in Tampa would have 
been few enough for the work they had 
to do. It was like going to a fire with a 
hook and ladder company and leaving 
the hose and the steam-engines in the en- 
gine-house. If the guns which were left 
at Tampa, and the siege-guns which were 
left on the transports at Baiquiri had first 
played on the San Juan hills, and put out 
the fire there, so many men of the hook 


and ladder contingent would not have 
been sacrificed. 

A quarter of an hour after the firing 
began from El Poso one of General 
Shafter’s aides directed General Sumner 
to advance with his division down the 
Santiago trail, and to halt at the edge of 
the woods. 

‘What am I to do then?” asked Gen- 
eral Sumner. 

“You are to await further orders,” the 
aide answered. 

As a matter of fact and history this was 
probably the last order General Sumner 
received from General Shafter, until the 
troops of his division had taken the San 
Juan hills, as it became impossible to get 
word to General Shafter, the trail leading 
to his headquarters tent, three miles in 
the rear, being blocked by the soldiers of 
the First and Tenth dismounted cavalry, 
and later, by Lawton’s division. General 
Sumner led the Sixth, Third, and Ninth 
Cavalry, and the Rough Riders down the 
trail, with instructions for the First and 
Tenth to follow. ‘The trail, virgin as yet 
from the foot of an American soldier, was 
as wide as its narrowest part, which was 
some ten feet across. At places it was as 
wide as Broadway, but only for such short 
distances that it was necessary for the 
men to advance in column, in double file. 
A maze of underbrush and trees on either 
side was all but impenetrable, and when 
the officers and men had once assembled 
into the basin, they could only guess as to 
what lay before them, or on either flank. 
At the end of a mile, the country became 
more open, and General Sumner saw the 
Spaniards entrenched a half mile away on 
the sloping hills. A stream, called the 
San Juan River, ran across the trail at this 
point, and another stream crossed it again 
two hundred yards farther on. ‘The troops 
were halted at this first stream, some cross- 
ing it, and others deploying in single file 
to the right. Some were on the banks of 
the stream, others at the edge of the 
woods in the bushes. Others lay in the 
high grass which was so high that it 
stopped the wind, and so high that it 
almost choked and suffocated those who 
lay in it. 

The enemy saw the advance and began 
firing with pitiless accuracy into the jammed 
and crowded trail, and along the whole 
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border of the woods. There was not a 
single yard of ground for a mile to the 
rear, which was not inside the zone of fire. 
Our men were ordered not to return the 
fire but to lie still and wait for further 
orders. Some of them could see the rifle- 
pits of the enemy quite clearly and the 
men in them, but many saw nothing but 
the bushes under which they lay, and the 
high grass whichseemed to burn when they 
pressed against it. It was during this 
period of waiting that the greater number 
of our men were killed. For one hour 
they lay on their rifles staring at the wav- 
ing green stuff around them, while the bul- 
lets drove past incessantly, with savage in- 
sistence, cutting the grass again and again 
in hundreds of fresh places. Men in line 
sprang from the ground and sank back 
again with a groan, or rolled to one side 
clinging silently to an arm or shoulder. 
Behind the lines hospital stewards passed 
continually, drawing the wounded back to 
the streams, where they laid them in long 
rows, their feet touching the water’s edge 
and their bodies supported by the muddy 
bank. Up and down the lines, and through 
the fords of the streams, mounted aides 
drove their horses at a gallop, as conspic- 
uous a target as the steeple on a church, 
and one after another paid the price of his 
position and fell from his horse wounded 
or dead. Captain Mills fell as he was giv- 
ing an order, shot through the forehead 
behind both eyes ; Captain O’ Neill of the 
Rough Riders, as he said, “‘ There is no 
Spanish bullet made that can kill me.” 
Steel, Swift, Henry, each of them was shot 
out of his saddle. 

Hidden in the trees above the streams, 
and above the trail, sharpshooters and 
guerillas added a fresh terror to the 
wounded. Therewas nohiding from them. 
Their bullets came from every side. Their 
invisible smoke helped to keep their hid- 
ing-places secret, and in the incessant 
shriek of shrapnel and the spit of the 
Mausers, it was difficult to locate the re- 
ports of their rifles. They spared neither 
the wounded nor recognized the Red 
Cross, they killed the surgeons and the 
stewards carrying the litters, and killed the 
wounded men on the litters. A guerilla 
in a tree above us shot one of the Rough 
Riders in the breast, while I was helping 
him carry Captain Morton Henry to the 
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dressing-station, the ball passing down 
through him, and a second shot from the 
same tree, barely missed Henry as he lay 
on the ground where we had dropped him. 
He was already twice wounded and so 
covered with blood that no one could 
have mistaken his condition. The sur- 
geons at work along the stream dressed the 
wounds with one eye cast aloft at the trees. 
It was not the Mauser bullets they feared, 
though they passed continuously, but too 
high to do their patients further harm, but 
the bullets of the sharpshooters which 
struck fairly in among them, splashing in 
the water and scattering the pebbles. ‘The 
sounds of the two bullets were as different 
as is the sharp pop of a soda-water bottle 
from the buzzing of an angry wasp. 

For a time it seemed as though every 
second man was either killed or wounded, 
one came upon them lying behind the 
bush, under which they had crawled with 
some strange idea that it would protect 
them, or crouched under the bank of the 
stream, or lying on their stomachs and 
lapping up the water with the eagerness 
of thirsty dogs. As to their suffering, 
the wounded were magnificently silent, 
they neither complained nor groaned, nor 
cursed. 

“]’ve got a punctured tire,” was their 
grim answer to inquiries. White men and 
colored men, veterans and recruits and 
volunteers, each lay waiting for the battle 
to begin or to end so that he might be 
carried away to safety, for the wounded 
were in as great danger after they were 
hit as though they were in the firing line, 
but none questioned nor complained. 

I came across Lieutenant Roberts, of 
the Tenth Cavalry, lying under the roots 
of a tree beside the stream with three of 
his colored troopers stretched around him..: 
He was shot through the intestines, and 
each of the three men with him was shot 
in the arm or leg. They had been over- 
looked or forgotten, and- we stumbled 
upon them only by the accident of losing 
our way. They had no knowledge as to 
how the battle was going or where their 
comrades were, or where the enemy was. 
At any moment, for all they knew, the 
Spaniards might break through the bushes 
about them. It was a most lonely picture, 
the young lieutenant, half naked, and wet 
with his own blood, sitting upright beside 
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the empty stream, and his three followers 
crouching at his feet like three faithful 
watch-dogs, each wearing his red badge 
of courage, with his black skin tanned to 
a haggard gray, and with his eyes fixed 
patiently on the white lips of his officer. 
When the white soldiers with me offered 
to carry him back to the dressing-station, 
the negroes resented it stiffly. “If the 
Lieutenant had been able to move, we 
would have carried him away long ago,” 
said the sergeant, quite overlooking the 
fact that his arm was shattered. 

“ Oh, don’t bother the surgeons about 
me,”’ Roberts added, cheerfully. “ They 
must be very busy. We can wait.” 

As yet, with all these killed and 
wounded, we had accomplished nothing 
—except to obey orders, which was to 
await further orders. The observation 
balloon hastened the end. It came blun- 
dering down the trail, and stopped the 
advance of the First and Tenth Cavalry, 
and was sent up directly over the heads 
of our men to observe what should have 
been observed a week before by scouts 
and reconnoitring parties. A_ balloon, 
two miles to the rear, and high enough in 
the air to be out of range of the enemy’s 
fire, may some day prove itself to be of 
use and value. But a balloon on the 
advance line, and only fifty feet above 
the tops of the trees, was merely an invi- 
tation to the enemy to kill everything be- 
neath it. And the enemy responded to 
the invitation. A Spaniard might ques- 
tion if he could hit a man, or a number 
of men, hidden in the bushes, but had no 
doubt at all as to his ability to hit a mam- 
moth glistening ball only six hundred 
yards distant, and so all the trenches fired 
at it at once, and the men of the First and 
Tenth, packed together directly behind it, 
received the full force of the bullets. The 
men lying directly below it received the 
shrapnel which was timed to hit it, and 
which at last, fortunately, did hit it. This 
was endured for an hour, an hour of such 
hell of fire and heat, that the heat in itself, 
had there been no bullets, would have 
been remembered for its cruelty. Men 
gasped on their backs, like fishes in the bot- 
tom of a boat, their heads burning iriside 
and out, their limbs too heavy to move. 
They had been rushed here and rushed 
there wet with sweat and wet with fording 


the streams, under a sun that would have 
made moving a fan an effort, and they lay 
prostrate, gasping at the hot air, with 
faces aflame, and their tongues sticking 
out, and their eyes rolling. All through 
this the volleys from the rifle-pits sputtered 
and rattled, and the bullets sang continu- 
ously like the wind through the rigging in 
a gale, and shrapnel whined and broke, 
and still no order came from General 
Shafter. 

Captain Howse, of General Sumner’s 
staff, rode down the trail to learn what 
had delayed the First and Tenth, and was 
hailed by Colonel Derby, who was just 
descending from the shattered balloon. 

“TI saw men up there on those hills,” 
Colonel Derby shouted ; “they are firing 
at our troops.’ That was part of the in- 
formation contributed by the balloon. 
Captain Howse’s reply is lost to history. 

General Kent’s division, which was to 
have been held in reserve, according to 
the plan, had been rushed up in the rear 
of the First and Tenth, and the Tenth 
had deployed in skirmish order to the 
right. The trail was now completely 
blocked by Kent’s Division. Lawton’s 
Division, which was to have reinforced on 
the right, had not appeared, but incessant 
firing from the direction of El Caney 
showed that he and Chaffee were fighting 
mightily. The situation was desperate. 
Our troops could not retreat, as the trail for 
two miles behind them was wedged with 
men. They could not remain where they 
were for they were being shot to pieces. 
There was only one thing they could do— 
go forward and take the San Juan hills by 
assault. It was as desperate as the situ- 
ation itself. To charge earthworks held 
by men with modern rifles, and using 
modern artillery, until after the earth- 
works have been shaken by artillery, and 
to attack them in advance and not in the 
flanks, are both impossible military prop- 
ositions. But this campaign had not been 
conducted according to military rules, and 
a series of military blunders emanating 
from one source had brought seven thou- 
sand American soldiers into a chute of 
death, from which there was no escape 
except by taking the enemy who held it by 
the throat, and driving him out, and beat- 
ing him down. So the generals of divis- 
ions and brigades stepped back and re- 
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linquished their command to the regiment- 
al officers and the enlisted men. 

“We can do nothing more,” they virt- 
ually said. ‘There is the enemy.” 

Colonel Roosevelt, on horseback, broke 
from the woods behind the line of the 
Tenth, and finding its men lying in his 
way shouted: “If you don’t wish to go 
forward, let my men pass, please.” Cap- 
tain Bigelow and the other junior officers 
of the Tenth, with their negroes, instantly 
sprang into line with the Rough Riders, 
and charged at the blue block-house on 
the right. 

I speak of Roosevelt first because, with 
General Hawkins, who led Kent’s Divi- 
sion, notably the Sixth and Sixteenth Reg- 
ulars, he was without doubt the most con- 
spicuous figure in the charge. General 
Hawkins, with hair as white as snow, and 
yet far in advance of men thirty years his 
junior, was so noble a sight that you felt 
inclined to pray for his safety ; on the other 
hand, Roosevelt, mounted high on horse- 
back, and charging the rifle-pits at a gallop 
and quite alone, made you feel that you 
would like to cheer. He wore on his 
sombrero a blue polka-dot handkerchief, @ 
Zz Havelock, which, as he advanced, 
floated out straight behind his head, like 
a guidon. Afterward, the men of his 
regiment, who followed this flag, adopt- 
ed a polka-dot handkerchief as the badge 
of the Rough Riders. ‘These two officers 
were notably conspicuous in the charge, 
but no one can claim that any two men, 
or any one man, was more brave, or more 
daring, or showed greater courage in that 
slow stubborn advance than did any of 
the others. Someone asked one of the 
officers if he had any difficulty in making 
his men follow him. ‘ No,’ he answered, 
“| had soine difficulty in keeping up with 
them.” As one of the Brigade Generals 
said : “San Juan was won by the regi- 
mental officers and men. We had as lit- 
tle to do as the referee at a prize fight who 
calls ‘time.’ We called ‘time’ and they 
did the fighting.” 

I have seen many illustrations and pict- 
ures of this charge on the San Juan hills, 
but none of them seem to show it just as 
Iremember it. In the picture papers the 
men are running up hill swiftly and gal- 
lantly, in regular formation, rank after 
rank, with flags flying, their eyes aflame, 
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and their hair streaming, their bayonets 
fixed, in long, brilliant lines, an invincible, 
overpowering weight of numbers. In- 
stead of which I think the thing which 
impressed one the most, when our men 
started from cover, was that they were so 
few. It seemed as if someone had made 
an awful and terrible mistake. One’s in- 
stinct was to call to them to come back. 
You felt that someone had blundered and 
that these few men were blindly following 
out some madman’s mad order. It was 
not heroic then, it seemed merely terribly 
pathetic. The pity of it, the folly of such 
a sacrifice was what held you. 

They had no glittering bayonets, they 
were not massed in regular array. There 
were a few men in advance, bunched to- 
gether, and creeping up a steep, sunny 
hill, the tops of which roared and flashed 
with flame. The men held their guns 
pressed across their breasts and stepped 
heavily as they climbed. Behind these 
first few, spreading out like a fan, were 
single lines of men, slipping and scram- 
bling in the smooth grass, moving forward 
with difficulty, as though they were wad- 
ing waist high through water, moving 
slowly, carefully, with strenuous effort. 
It was much more wonderful than any 
swinging charge could have been. ‘They 
walked to greet death at every step, many 
of them, as they advanced, sinking sud- 
denly, or pitching forward and disappear- 
ing in the high grass, but the others waded 
on, stubbornly, forming a thin blue line 
that kept creeping higher and higher up 
the hill.. It was as inevitable as the ris- 
ing tide. When it had reached the half- 
way point, and we saw they would suc- 
ceed, the sight gave us such a thrill as can 
never stir us again. It was a miracle of 
self-sacrifice, a triumph of bull-dog cour- 
age, which one watched breathless with 
wonder. ‘The fire of the Spanish rifle- 
men, who still stuck bravely to their posts, 
doubled and trebled in fierceness, the 
crests of the hills crackled and burst in 
amazed roars, and rippled with waves of 
tiny flame. But the blue line crept stead- 
ily up and on, and then, near the top, the 
broken fragments gathered together with 
a sudden burst of speed, the Spaniards 
appeared for a moment outlined against 
the sky and posed for instant flight, fired 
a last volley and fled before the swift- 
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moving wave that leaped and sprang up 
after them. 

The men of the Tenth and the Rough 
Riders, rushed the block-house together, 
the men of the Sixth, of the Third, of the 
Ninth Cavalry, of the Sixth and Sixteenth 
Infantry, fell on their faces along the crest 
of the hills beyond, and opened upon the 
vanishing enemy. ‘They drove the yellow 
silk flags of the cavalry and the Stars and 
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Stripes of their country into the soft earth 
of the trenches, and then sank down and 
looked back at the road they had climbed 
and swung their hats in the air. And 
from far overhead, from these few figures 
perched on the Spanish rifle-pits, with 
their flags planted among the empty car- 
tridges of the enemy, and overlooking the 
walls of Santiago, came, faintly, the sound 
of a tired, broken cheer. 





THE REGULARS AT EL CANEY 
BY CAPTAIN ARTHUR H. LEE, R.A. 


British Military Attaché 


N dealing with the events of July rst, 
it is necessary to draw a clear distinc- 
tion between the struggle for El Caney 

on the right and the fight at San Juan on 
the left. The former was premeditated, 
the latter was not. 

In the original scheme of the Com- 
manding General the programme for July 
1st was substantially as follows : 

General Lawton’s division was to at- 
tack El Caney at daylight, and it was 
expected that the enemy would quickly 
abandon this post, which then menaced 
our right flank. Meanwhile, the remain- 
der of the Fifth Corps was to advance 
along the main trail toward Santiago, 
pushing back the Spanish outposts and 
occupying the line of the San Juan River. 
There it was to deploy and await Lawton, 
who, having taken El Caney, was to 
wheel to his left and form up on the right 
of the main line. All these movements 
were to be completed by the evening of 
the rst, and then the whole army would 
combine for the assault of San Juan on 
the 2d. 

Such was the original proposition, but 
only the El Caney end of it was carried 
out. For various and imperative reasons, 
which I will not enter into here, the 
storming of the San Juan heights was ef- 
fected prematurely by the men of Kent’s 
and Wheeler’s divisions. This sponta- 
neous rush was the first battle of San 
Juan, which someone has happily de- 
scribed as ‘a grand popular movement ” 
rather than a pre-arranged military plan. 


The story of San Juan has been told 
and retold by many able writers, but El 
Caney has been somewhat neglected, and, 
as I was an eye-witness of the stubborn 
fight there, I venture to attempt a de- 
scription of this one authorized item in 
the programme of the day. 


El Caney is a small, compact village 
about four miles to the northeast of San- 
tiago, upon the main road to Guantanamo. 
At the southeast corner is a steep conical 
hill, one hundred feet high, crowned by an 
old-fashioned but strong stone fort, which 
forms a prominent feature in the land- 
scape and commands the whole village 
and its approaches. On the day of the 
fight this fort was extensively loop-holed, 
and was further strengthened by a deep 
rifle-trench outside on the south and east 
sides. At intervals round the rest of the 
village were some half dozen smaller 
block-houses, connected by short lengths 
of trenches with wire entanglements in 
front. In addition the old stone church 
and nearly every house was loop-holed 
and prepared for defence. The Spaniards 
had long recognized the military impor- 
tance of El Caney, and had arranged its 
defences with the greatest care and no 
mean skill. The garrison consisted of 
about 1,000 infantry, with no artillery or 
machine guns. 

The strong post had been carefully re- 
connoitered by Brigadier-General Chaffee 
in person on June 28th and 2gth, and he 
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had submitted a plan of attack which was 
afterward carried out almost to the letter. 

I feel it only just at this point to men- 
tion that however novel the absence of 
reconnaissance in other directions, noth- 
ing could have been more enterprising or 
systematic than General Chaffee’s explo- 
ration of his own theatre of operations. I 
had the pleasure of accompanying him 
on more than one occasion, and derived 
much profit from a study of his methods. 

Leaving his staff behind, he would push 
far to the front, and finally, dismounting, 
slip through the brush with the rapidity 
and noiselessness of an Indian. My ef- 
forts to follow him were like the progress 
of a band-wagon in comparison, but I 
gradually acquired a fairy-like tread and 
a stumbling facility in sign language, 
which enabled me to follow the general 
without too loudly advertising our pres- 
ence to the Spaniards. On one occasion 
we approached so close to the Spanish 
pickets that we could hear the men talk- 
ing over their suppers, and until I began 
to speculate on the probable. efficacy of 
the British passport that was my sole de- 
fensive weapon. In this silent Indian 
fashion General Chaffee explored the 
entire district, and was the only man 
in the army to whom the network of 
bridle-paths round El Caney was in any 
sense familiar. 

At 3 P.M. on June 3oth his hungry pa- 
tience was rewarded by the general order 
to advance, and a few minutes later his 
command, the Third Brigade of the Sec- 
ond Division, some 1,600 strong, had 
struck camp and slipped off quietly along 
the rough and narrow trail that had been 
selected and cleared out the day previous. 
With us marched Capron’s four-gun bat- 
tery, which halted near its chosen posi- 
tion on a knoll a mile and a half to the 
southeast of El Caney. The rest of Law- 
ton’s division followed at intervals during 
the night and at daybreak the following 
morning. Ludlow’s Brigade took up its 
position close to Capron’s battery, whilst 
Miles’s brigade was concentrated at the 
Ducoureaud House on the main road be- 
tween El Caney and Santiago. 

Our chief fear throughout the march 
was that the Spaniards at El] Caney would 
learn of our advance and evacuate the 
place before we could surround and capt- 
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ure them. In the light of future events 
this anxiety seems somewhat ludicrous, for 
the enemy had no idea whatever of re- 
treating and was apparently quite as anx- 
ious for a fight as we were. 

Nothing could have been more cautious 
than our advance, and the long column 
slunk silently through the jungle, the ad- 
vance guard preceded by a small party of 
Cubans. Suddenly a single shot rang out 
with such startling clearness that the nerves 
leapt and every man’s hand went instinct- 
ively to his weapon. General Chaffee 
gripped his cigar a little harder with his 
teeth, but not a word was said, and the 
column proceeded without ever learning 
whether the shot had been fired by a Cu- 
ban scout or an enterprising guerilla. 

At sundown we halted behind a ridge, 
about a mile to the southeast of El Caney, 
and the men bivouacked in their tracks, 
preserving strict silence and lighting no 
fires. We often laughed afterward over 
the precautions of that night, realizing 
how far more comfortable we might have 
been if we had not underestimated the 
courage of the Spaniards. 

Twice during the night the horses stam- 
peded and dashed into our bivouac, but 
the troops stood this trying test well and 
not a shot was fired. 

Shortly before daylight we resumed the 
march, and threading our way through 
narrow, slippery paths and over a succes- 
sion of razor-backed ridges closed in upon 
the enemy. On gaining the reverse slope 
of the little grassy ridge that commands 
the village upon the north and east sides 
the brigade deployed, Twelfth Infantry on 
the left, Seventh on the right, with the 
Seventeenth held in reserve behind the 
Seventh. The Spaniards had no outposts 
and we were enabled to occupy this strong 
preliminary position without a shadow of 
resistance. 

From the crest of the ridge we could look 
right down into the village, its thatched 
and tiled roofs half hidden by the large 
shade-trees that we afterward learned to 
dread as the lurking-places of sharpshoot- 
ers. In the village itself profound quiet 
reigned, and there was no sign of life be- 
yond a few thin wisps of smoke that curled 
from the cottage chimneys. Beyond lay 
the fertile valley with a few cattle grazing, 
and around us on three sides arose, tier 
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upon tier, the beautiful Maestra Moun- 
tains, wearing delicate pearly tints in the 
first rays of the rising sun. To our left 
stretched the thick green jungle, with its 
rippling bamboo-groves and clumps of 
royal palm, with here and there a gorgeous 
scarlet ‘“‘ Flamboyant” to break the green 
monotony. The only landmark in all this 
wide expanse was the great red-roofed 
Ducoureaud House, a deserted country 
seat that lay midway between El Caney and 
Santiago. Three miles away in this direc- 
tion loomed the long undulating ridge of 
San Juan, streaked with Spanish trenches, 
and behind it showed up clearly the faint 
pink buildings with twinkling windows and 
innumerable Red Cross flags that marked 
the city of Santiago. 

The whole scene was pre-eminently one 
of peace, and it was almost impossible to 
realize that war was the business of the 
day. 

Immediately in front of us, and at the 
left end of the village, was the abrupt cone- 
shaped hill, incredibly smooth and steep, 
and on its extreme tip the little medieval 
fort perched itself like a hat. 

Above the little bastion flapped lazily 
the red. and yellow flag of Spain, and 
lounging outside the gateway was a group 
of soldiers in their light blue pajama uni- 
forms and white straw slouch hats. If they 
were aware of our presence they seemed 
remarkably indifferent to it, though they 
watched with apparent interest the move- 
ments of Capron’s battery, which now 
showed black in a small green clearing a 
mile or more to our left. 

On the left of the artillery and on the 
south side of the village the remainder of 
Lawton’s division was coming into line, 
Ludlow’s Brigade in front, with Miles’s in 
reserve to guard against any interference 
from Santiago. 

At 6.35 the intense peacefulness of the 
scene was broken by a white puff from 
Capron’s battery, and before the report 
reached our ears the Spaniards outside the 
fort had vanished with the rapidity of 
prairie dogs. Simultaneously appeared a 
fresh row of hats that sprouted from the 
ground like mushrooms and marked the 
position of the deep rifle-pits and trenches 
on the glacis of the fort and at various 
points round the village. 

For the next quarter of an hour our bat- 
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tery kept up a leisurely fire upon the stone 
fort, eliciting no reply, and so little dis- 
turbing the white hats that someone sug- 
gested they were dummies. Our disbelief 
in the fighting qualities of the Spaniards 
died hard ! 

The plan of attack was, briefly, to sur- 
round the village with Chaffee’s Brigade on 
the north and east sides, and Ludlow’s 
Brigade on the south and west, and then 
to presshome a convergent infantry attack. 
To insure the smooth success of such an 
operation, a previous and heavy bombard- 
ment is necessary, at the close of which 
the enemy should be too demoralized to 
effectively resist the assault. At El Caney, 
however, our total artillery force was but 
four guns, and these were quite unequal / 
to the task of demoralizing the enemy, or, 
indeed, of effecting anything beyond the 
knocking to pieces of the stone fort and 
one of the southern block-houses. Con- 
sequently the infantry had to do all the 
fighting, and the brunt of it fell upon the 
men of Chaffee’s Brigade. Their skirmish 
line pressed forward, and soon the sharp 
crackle of musketry was busy along both 
lines. ‘The sense of hearing told one this, 
but to the eye there was nothing visible be- 
yond the irregular black fringe of prone 
men on our side and the sprouting white 
hats on the other. ‘The Spanish powder 
was absolutely smokeless and even with 
the strongest glasses it was impossible to 
detect the position of their sharpshooters. 
On the other hand the smoke from Cap- 
ron’s battery rose in dense white clouds 
that hung over the intervening ground like 
the haze from a prosperous brick-field. 

Gradually the marksmen picked up the 
ranges and stray droves of Mauser bullets 
passed overhead with a peculiar and un- 
comforting sound like the crackling of 
dry pea-pods. ‘Then the aim grew stead- 
ier and men ducked their heads at the 
sharp snicking overhead that sent the 
leaves fluttering down to their feet. Still 
there was nothing dreadful or alarming, 
and the only physical discomfort arose 
from the slanting sun on our backs and 
an unpleasant singing in the ears from the 
reports of our own rifles. 

Then a whisper came my way that a 
man on our left was hit, and the news 
seemed so unexpected that I hurried off 
to see him lest he should prove the only 
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solicitude over his 
patients’ undercloth- 
ing, until I realized 
that an only shirt is, 
perhaps, even more 
valuable to a wound- 
ed man than to a 
sound one. 

For the next three 
hours the fight was a 
continuous infantry 
duel at about six 
hundred yards’ 
range, though our 
skirmish line was 
edging in cautiously 
all the time. The 
expenditureof ammu- 
nition, on our side 
especially, was enor- 
mous and improvi- 
dent, for there was 
little target visible ; 
but the Spanish 
sharpshooters con - 
cealed in the trees, 
cottages, and block- 
houses were replying 
with deadly effect. 
They knew every 
range perfectly and 
picked off our men 
with distressing ac- 
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Kedrawn from a rough sketch map made during the fight by Captain Lee. 
sent contours at about twenty feet vertical elevation, 


casualty of the day. I found him shot 
through the thigh and regarding the sur- 
geon with a dazed, half-frightened look 
as his wound was being dressed. Thena 
young lieutenant with a white surprised 
face strolled up from somewhere, queerly 
supporting his hand on his head. He had 
been hit in the arm and seemed more 
puzzled than hurt. Then a bad case was 
carried in—shot through the body—and 
one began to attach a new significance to 
the popping overhead and the clipping of 
the leaves. 

The dressing station of the Twelfth In- 
fantry was badly placed, exposed to a 
raking fire which shook the nerves of the 
wounded but seemed powerless to affect 
the imperturbability of the surgeon. I 
remember noting with astonishment his 


curacy if they showed 
as much as a head. 
Sight - seeing was 
difficult and humiliat- 
ing work that day. One proceeded after 
the manner of the Biblical serpent, and 
if one didn’t actually “eat grass,” one 
kept remarkably close to it. The quickest 
movement from point to point, or a tem- 
porary rise to snap one’s camera, was 
inevitably rewarded with a special visita- 
tion of bullets that cut the grass round 
one, raised little puffs of sand, and gener- 
ally made one wish one hadn’t done it ! 
At one point eight marksmen of Captain 
Evans’s company crept forward to occupy 
a small advanced knoll, and five of them 
were hit in less than as many minutes. At 
another point, seven men of the Seventh 
Regiment broke through a hedge into the 
field beyond and instantly a volley killed 
three of them and wounded the remaining 
four. These, of course, were isolated ex- 
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amples, but they came under my personal 
observation and give some idea of the 
severity of the fire. 

Throughout the morning the fire of 
Capron’s battery was kept up, but in 
such a deliberate fashion, five and ten 
minutes elapsing between successive 
rounds, that it was of little material as- 
sistance to the infantry attack. Mean- 
while Ludlow’s Brigade was closing in on 
the south and west sides of the village, 
and his two regular regiments (Eighth and 
Twenty-second Infantry) were hotly en- 
gaged with the enemy’s riflemen in the 
block-houses and behind the loop-holed 
walls. ‘The Second Massachusetts Volun- 
teers, which formed the Third Regiment 
of this Brigade, were unfortunate early in 
the day. Onentering the mainroad from 
Santiago to El Caney they were struck by 
some long-range volleys, and on attempt- 
ing to reply the smoke from their Spring- 
field single-loaders drew so much fire in 
their direction that they were halted where 
they stood and, after suffering consid- 
erable losses, were withdrawn from the 
fight. 

About ten o’clock there was a slight 
lull in the battle, during which I witnessed 
a cool act of daring. Two men of the 
Twelfth Infantry crept forward alone, 
armed only with pliers, and skilfully taking 
advantage of the cover afforded by a few 
bushes and folds in the ground passed 
along the whole east front of the village, 
within two hundred yards of the enemy’s 
trenches, cutting the barbed-wire fencing 
which would have impeded our assault. 
Both these gallant fellows returned in safe- 
ty after completing their work with great 
deliberation and thoroughness. 

On the northeast side of El Caney isa 
smooth grassy ridge that commands the 
edge of the village at a range not exceed- 
ing three hundred yards. Fifty yards be- 
hind the crest of this ridge is a slightly 
sunken road with hedges on both sides. 
This commanding point had necessarily 
to be seized, and it was here that the hot- 
test fighting of the day occurred. The 
Seventeenth Infantry advanced up the 
road and commenced to deploy to the right 
through a gap in the hedge. No sooner, 
however, did they appear in the field be- 
yond than the head of their column was 
struck by a heavy fire. Colonel Haskell, 
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who was leading, was hit three times in a 
very few seconds, his quartermaster was 
killed by his side, and a number of the 
leading men were knocked over. This 
was evidently not a good line of advance, 
and the regiment was withdrawn into the 
hollow and extended farther to the right, 
where it did excellent service for the re- 
mainder of the day. The Seventh Infan- 
try was less fortunate. It deployed be- 
hind the ridge and then advanced until 
the firing line was extended along the whole 
crest. Here it was exposed to a terrible 
cross fire from the village itself and from 
several of the block-houses. Hour after 
hour the men stood it without flinching, 
the fierce sun scorching their backs, and 
suffering heavy losses from an enemy who 
was practically invisible and to whom they 
could not reply effectively. 

About noon I crossed over to their 
position and on nearing the sunken road 
noticed that it was full of men lying down. 
I asked an officer of the regiment who was 
coming down the road if those were his 
reserves I saw, and his reply was some- 
what startling—‘“ No, Sir, by God, they 
are casualties.” And indeed they were. 
On reaching the spot I found over a hun- 
dred killed and wounded laid out in as 
many yards of road and so close were 
they that one could only pass by stepping 
over them. There was a strange silence 
among these men, not a whimper or a 
groan, but each lay quietly nursing his 
wound with closed eyes and set teeth, 
only flinching when the erratic sleet of 
bullets clipped the leaves off the hedge 
close above their heads. Many looked 
up curiously at my strange uniform as I 
passed and asked quickly and quietly, 
“Are you a doctor, sir?’’ I could but 
shake my head and they would instantly 
relapse into their strained intent attitudes, 
whilst I felt sick at heart at the thought 
of my incompetence. Some of the slight- 
ly wounded were tending those who were 
badly hit, and nothing could have sur- 
passed the ‘unskilled tenderness of these 
men. I was astonished, too, at their 
thoughtful consideration. ‘“ Keep well 
down, sir,” several said as I stopped to 
speak to them. “Them Mausers is flying 
pretty low, and there’s plenty of us here 
already.” 

The heat in the little road was intense, 
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there was no shade nor.a breath of air, 
and the wounded lay sweltering in the 
sun till the head reeled with the rank smell 
of sweat and saturated flannel. Right 
amongst the wounded lay, curled up, a 

Cuban, apparently asleep. Upon ap- 
proaching him, however, it was only too 
apparent that he had been dead for sev- 
eral days, and on the tree overhead two 
sleek and gorged vultures looked down fur- 
tively at his ever-increasing companions. 
The stench was overpowering and a sud- 
den lull in the battle brought into sicken- 
ing prominence the angry buzzing of the 
disturbed flies and the creaking of the 
land-crabs which waited in the bushes. 

. But the worst feature of it all was the 
scarcity of doctors. Hour after hour these 
wounded men had lain in the scorching 
sun, unattended and often bleeding to 
death. Their comrades had in many cases 
applied the first-aid dressings in rough and 
unskilled fashion, but so far as one could 
see there had been no medical assistance. 
The nearest dressing station was three- 
quarters of a mile to the rear, and while 
the medical staff there was undoubtedly 
more than busy it was chiefly with such 
cases as were slightly enough wounded to 
walk down for aid. 

One man I noticed lying very quiet in 
a great pool of blood. A comrade with a 
shattered leg was fanning him with a hat 
and keeping the flies off his face. I sat 
down beside them, and seeing the man was 
shot right through the stomach knew there 
was nothing I could do beyond giving him 
alittle water. I asked him how he felt and 
he replied, with difficulty : “Oh! I am do- 
ing pretty well, sir.” His companion then 
said, “ Well, sir! if you can, you might 
send a doctor along to see thisman. He 
was one of the first hit, about eight this 
morning, and no one has seen him yet.” 
The wounded man here broke in “ That’s 
all right, Mick ; I guess the doctors have 
more than they can do looking after them 
as are badly hurt, and they will be along 
soon.” I looked at my watch and it was 
nearly one o’clock. 


A mile to the north of El Caney, on the 
summit of the first foot-hill, stood a block- 
house of the smallest type, with a garrison 
of ten men at the most. ‘The task of at- 
tacking this fortress was intrusted to sev- 


eral hundred of our Cuban allies, who ad- 
vanced against it at the first peep of day. 
These men were infantry, excellently armed 
and equipped by the United States Gov- 
ernment, but they apparently misunder- 
stood the situation and adopted the more 
dignified, and possibly congenial réle of 
field artillery. In pursuance of this idea 
they occupied an excellent artillery position 
about one mile to the east of the block- 
house, and clung to it with unparalleled 
tenacity throughout the day. ‘Taking 
every advantage of cover, they subjected 
the distant stronghold to a ceaseless and: 
withering fire from their newly acquired 
Springfields, to the great detriment, I fear, 
of their own shoulders, and to the vast in- 
difference of the enemy. Possibly the 
block-house was struck—certainly none 
of its occupants were—and beyond the oc- 
casional and contemptuous reply of a sin- 
gle Mauser shot it is doubtful if the garri- 
son fully realized that it was the object of 
attack. At about two in the afternoon a 
messenger arrived, breathless, to state that 
the Cuban forces had run out of ammu- 
nition, and needed a fresh supply at once. 
General Chaffee’s reply was prompt, spicy, 
and vigorous, so much so, indeed, that the 
Cuban left even more hurriedly than he 
came, and we heard no more of our allies 
till the fight was safely over. 

At exactly one o’clock a lucky shell 
from Capron’s battery hit the flag-staff on 
the fort and hurled the flag half-way down 
the slope. This shot was vociferously 
cheered, and seemed to raise the spirits of 
the sorely harassed Seventh. Wishing to 
see howthey were faring I crawled through 
the hedge into the field beyond, and in- 
cidentally into such a hot corner that I 
readily complied with General Chaffee’s 
abrupt injunction, ‘Get down on your 
stomach, sir.” Indeed I was distinctly 
grateful for his advice, but could not fail 
to notice that he was regardless of it him- 
self. Wherever the fire was thickest he 
strolled about unconcernedly, a_half- 
smoked cigar between his teeth, and an 
expression of exceeding grimness on his 
face. ‘The situation was a trying one for 
the nerves of the oldest soldier, and some 
of the younger hands fell back from the 
firing-line and crept toward the road. In 
a moment the General pounced upon 
them, inquiring their destination in low, 
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Generals Garcia, Lawton, Ludlow, and Chaffee inspecting our lines at El] Caney. 


unhoneyed accents, and then taking them 
persuasively by the elbow led them back to 
the extreme front, and having deposited 
them in the firing-line stood over them 
while he distributed a few last words of 
pungentandsulphurous advice. Through- 
out the day he set the most inspiring exam- 
ple to his men, and that he escaped unhurt 
wasa miracle. One bullet clipped a breast- 
button off his coat, another passed under 
his shoulder-strap, but neither touched him, 
and there must be some truth in the old 
adage that fortune favors the brave. 

The Seventh were suffering terribly at 
this point, but took their medicine with 
heroic stoicism. The fire of the invisible 
sharpshooters snipped the grass around 
them and threw the sandintheireyes. Mo- 
tionless they lay, their rifles at the ready, 
while they watched, with keen intentness, 
for asign of the hidden foe. Suddenly a 
man would raise on his elbow, take care- 
ful aim, fire, and then sink back on his face 
as the answering bunch of bullets kicked 
up the dust around him. ‘Too often one of 
these would: find its mark and man after 
man would jump convulsively, then limply 
collapse or painfully crawl from the firing 
line with that strained dazed look that in- 
evitably marked the wounded. 

Close in front of me aslight and boyish 
lieutenant compelled my attention by his 
persistent and reckless gallantry. When- 
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ever a man was hit he would dart to his 
assistance regardless of the fire that this 
exposure inevitably drew. Suddenly he 
sprang to his feet gazing intently into the 
village, but what he saw we never knew, 
for he was instantly shot through the heart 
and fell over backward clutching at the 
air. I followed the men who carried him 
to the road and asked them his name. 
“Second Lieutenant Wansboro, sir, of the 
Seventh Infantry, and you will never see 
his better. He fought like a little tiger.” 
A few convulsive gasps and the poor boy 
was dead, and as we laid him in a shady 
spot by the side of the road the sergeant 
reverently drew a handkerchief over his 
face and said, *‘ Good-by, Lieutenant, you 
were a brave little officer, and you died 
like a true soldier.” Who would wish a 
better end ? 

Often during the day the well-known ex- 
pression ‘‘ A shot fired in anger” recurred 
to my mind, and it seemed strangely inap- 
posite. I saw many thousand shots fired 
during the campaign, but not one “in 
anger.” Most men were anxious, many 
were excited, and not a few afraid, but 
however hard the fight or however great 
the losses they never seemed to be angry 
—that is with the enemy—even when their 
best friends were killed. Anger, in the 
popular sense, is one of the unrealities of 
war. 
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At 1.30 our situation was extremely seri- 
ous; wewere holding our ownand nomore, 
and we were losing far more heavily than 
the enemy. At this moment an order came 
from General Shafter for Lawton’s divi- 
sion to neglect El Caney and to move to 
the assistance of the main line which was 
hotly engaged at San Juan. ‘To comply 
with this order at once would have entailed 
a demoralizing retreat in the very face of 
the enemy, and so the attack was pressed 
with redoubled vigor. General Chaifee 
was given discretion to assault when hesaw 
a favorable opportunity, and meanwhile 
our artillery fire briskened and did its most 
effective work of the day. Shell after shell 
struck the stone fort, tearing great breaches 
in the walls, and two regiments of Colo- 
nel Miles’s Brigade, the Fourth and Twen- 
ty-fifth Infantry, which had been sum- 
moned from the Ducoureaud House, were 
now ably seconding Ludlow’s attack on 
the south side of the village. 

The rattle of musketry was now fierce 
and continuous, and just as one felt the 
ammunition supply 
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fects, was not far behind. Creelman 
showed great gallantry, summoning the 
Spaniards inside the fort to surrender, 
and being shot through the shoulder in a 
successful attempt to recover the Spanish 
flag that was lying on the glacis. 

It was just three o’clock when the hill 
was taken and we who were up there be- 
haved as if the fight was all over. The 
men ran about like schoolboys, cheering 
and waving their hats; the officers were 
shaking hands and congratulating each 
other ; some of us who were hot and hun- 
gry were enjoying the mangoes left be- 
hind by the Spaniards, when it gradually 
dawned upon.us that we were forming a 
target for somebody. ‘The bullets were 
spatting against the walls of the fort, and 
several men were hit, before we grasped 
the simple fact that though we held the 
hill the enemy held the village, and that 
in our elevated and exposed position we 
formed an admirable target for fire from 
three directions. ‘There was nocover pos- 
sible, so our men simply lined up round 

the fort and, standing 





could hold out no longer 
General Chaffee gave 
the welcome order for 
the Twelfth to storm the 
fort. This gallant regi- 
ment had long been 
straining at the leash, 
and needed no second 
word. Pushing rapidly 
up the ravine that skirt- 
ed the east side of the 
village they swung to 
the right, and with Cap- 
tain Haskell’s battalion 
leading dashed up the 
hill. Another moment 
and they swarmed over 
the wire fences and the 
trenches beyond like a 
hive of angry bees, and 
amidst the cheering of 
the rest of the line drove 
the enemy helter-skelter 
over the crest of the hill. 
The first man into the 
fort was James Creel- 
man, the well - known 
correspondent, and Cas- 
par Whitney, carrying 
his entire personal ef- 





General Chaffee in the Field. 


up, pumped their maga- 
zines into the offending 
block - houses. | Mean- 
while the remainder of 
the infantry pressed 
home their attack with 
such resistless vigor that 
the Spanish garrison be- 
came demoralized and 
commenced to stream 
out of the northwest end 
of the village. The need 
of a cavalry regiment to 
carry out the pursuit 
was now very apparent, 
but the Spaniards, as 
they retreated, suffered 
considerable loss from 
the cross fire of Lud- 
low’s Brigade, and many 
men were shot down in 
the streets as they broke 
from the houses and ran. 

The scene round the 
fort was now strangely 
dramatic. Fringing the 
hill-top on the right and 
firing into the village 
were the men of the 
Twelfth Infantry, mixed 
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with the advance guard of Bates’s Brigade, 
which had just arrived from San Juan. On 
the left, below the gate of the fort, a mob 
of excited Cubans, who now made their 
first appearance, were blazing away their 
ammunition with amazing rapidity at a 
solitary Spanish fugitive, emitting strange 
yappings the while. Needless to say the 
Spaniard escaped unhurt, and I felt in- 
clinedto congratulate him. In the centre, 
at the foot of the stone wall, sat a lonely 
group of eight or nine prisoners, guarded 
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ian fighter, stern, grizzled, and impassive, 
quietly regarding the slight and excitable 
Spaniard as he told his story with much 
shrugging of shoulders and constant ref- 
erences to the “ Fortune of War.” In 
the midst of it all an emaciated rooster 
appeared from its prison place and scur- 
ried to and fro, crowing lustily as our men 
pursued it amid loud cheers and laughter. 

This was the lighter side of the picture. 
Inside the shattered fort the walls were 
splashed with blood and a dozen dead and 


Men of the Twelfth Infantry on the Firing Line at El Caney. 


by four hot but happy privates. ‘The 
Spaniards persisted in preparing for in- 
stant death, and would not be comforted 
either by encouraging smiles or the offer 
of water and hard-tack. One of them 
was a lieutenant of the Twenty-ninth Reg- 
iment, a handsome, well-dressed young 
fellow, who regarded the scene around 
him with an anxious and forlorn expres- 
sion. He presumably felt that he was 
partly responsible for the situation, and 
wondered if it had made him unpopular. 
He bore himself with great dignity, how- 
ever, until General Chaffee strode up and 
with a kindly smile gripped him by the 
hand. Then the Spaniard’s sangfroid de- 
serted him, and he became nervous and 
voluble. It was an interesting contrast 
of the two nationalities; the typical Ind- 


wounded were laid out on the floor, or 
wedged under the débris. An attempt was 
made to bring out the wounded through 
the gate of the fort, but this was still 
exposed to a persistent fire from one of 
the southern block-houses. Consequently 
Creelman and others had to be hoisted up 
and hauled out through a breach in the 
wall, ten feet from the ground; a difficult 
and painful operation. 

The trench around the fort was a grew- 
some sight, floored with dead Spaniards in 
horribly contorted attitudes and with sight- 
less, staring eyes. Others were littered 
about the slope, and these were mostly 
terribly mutilated by shell fire. ‘Those 
killed in the trenches were all shot through 
the forehead, and their brains oozed out 
like white paint from a color-tube. 
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The Day .of the Surrender of Santiago 


In the height of the excitement Private 
Abel of the Twelfth Infantry scrambled up 
on the roof of the fort with the colors of 
his regiment and waved it amidst a wild 
burst of cheering and enthusiasm. His 
captain was admiringly drawing my atten- 
tion to this act when a couple of bullets 
clipped the tin roof under the man’s feet, 
and hastily furling the flag he fell flat up- 
on his face. This unrehearsed effect raised 
such a chorus of chaff and good-natured 
laughter that the plucky fellow leaped to 
his feet again, threw Old Glory wide to 
the breeze, and waved it defiantly until 
ordered to come down and not expose him- 
self further. May he long live to wear the 
medal of honor that will doubtless be his 
reward! 

At a quarter to four the firing died away 
and our troops were in possession of the 
village that had so long defied their efforts. 
The fighting had been fierce and contin- 
uous for nine long hours, and our loss was 
nearly five hundred killed and wounded 
out of a total of some 3,500 troops actually 
engaged. This was a heavy price to pay 
for the possession of an outlying post, de- 
fended by an inferior force, but it only 
bore out the well-known military axiom 
that the attack on a fortified village can- 
not succeed, without great loss of life, un- 
less the assailants are strong in artillery. 
The four American guns at El Caney were 
ridiculously inadequate for the purpose in 
hand, and that the attack succeeded was 


entirely due to the magnificent courage 
and endurance of the infantry officers and 
men. No praise could be too high for 
their soldierly devotion, but in commend- 
ing them one must not forget the stubborn 
bravery of the Spanish defence. 

The garrison at El Caney did not ex- 
ceed 1,000 men, and though they had every 
advantage on their side of perfect cover 
and a knowledge of the ranges they fought 
like gallant soldiers and lost over half of 
their number in killed, wounded, and pris- 
oners. Among the killed was their Com- 
mander, General Vara del Rey, with his 
brother and two of his sons. There was 
no more talk after that day of ‘The de- 
generacy of the Spaniards as a fighting 
race,” and both sides had henceforth a well- 
grounded respect for each other’s fighting 
qualities. ‘This was as it should be. 

I did not wait to see the occupation of 
the village and the bringing in of the Span- 
ish prisoners, as it was now nearly four 
o’clock and the heavy firing in the direc- 
tion of San Juan reminded me that the 
fight there was still in progress ; and that 
I might yet see the last few hours of it. I 
therefore mounted once more and started 
across country, the cheering of the vic- 
tors at El Caney sounding fainter and 
fainter behind me, while the growing storm 
of musketry ahead rose and fell in crack- 
ling gusts like the Chinese fire-cracker 
orgie at the height of their New Year 
feast. 





THE DAY OF THE SURRENDER OF 
SANTIAGO 


By James F. 


mounted orderlies rode along the 
trenches encircling the fated city of 
Santiago de Cuba and sought the general 


pe on the morning of July 17th, 


officers of the line. ‘The commanding- 
general’s compliments and the division 
and brigade commanders accompanied by 
their staff are to assemble at corps head- 
quarters to witness the surrender of the 
Spanish forces.”’ 

That was all, and yet it told of the end 
of a campaign, the closing of a series of 
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hardships such as men-at-arms are seldom 
required to endure. 

A few days before General Miles and 
General Shafter had gone out between the 
lines and under the spreading branches of 
a magnificent tropical tree, that will stand 
a monument to the scene, had met Gen- 
eral Toral, the Spanish leader, and had 
made the final agreement which would 
bind the surrender. Then General Miles 
and his staff left for Porto Rico in order 
not to rob his lieutenant of any of the glory 
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of the day. This tree, under which the 
terms of surrender were signed, stands 
between the lines of the opposing forces 
about in the centre of the American line. 
It is scarred by many bullets from both 
sides, and was indeed a fitting canopy 
for the scene. ‘This day’s work was, of 
course, most important, but it was so 
quietly done and marked with so little 
ceremony, that except for a few close by 
the incident passed unnoticed, as these con- 
ferences had become of daily occurrence. 
Yet that was the end, the real close of that 
terrible struggle against a determined foe 
who was fighting a hopeless fight. With 
the news that the struggle was ended came 
a feeling of collapse. ‘The men and offi- 
cers alike began to feel weary. The ex- 
citement of a possible attack was gone. 
The order that announced the surrender to 
the men in the trenches closed by saying, 
“ There will be no cheering.’ Few felt like 
cheering, for they suddenly realized that 
they were tired—worn out by days of work 
and of fighting. The order prohibiting 
cheering was afterward explained by the 
fact that the negotiations for the surren- 
der had not been completed, and our com- 
mander feared to excite the enemy. 

Then passed two or three days of wait- 
ing and of conjectures as to what was to 
come. We had become used to truces, 
but during these there was the chance 
that at any moment they would end and the 
fighting commence again—but now it was 
all ended. ‘The sick-reports of the reg- 
iments increased steadily from that day, 
and for the first time in the weeks of 
marching and fighting the rifles and the 
double row of cartridges in the belts be- 
came heavy. 

When the order came for all generals 
with their staff-officers to assemble at 
corps headquarters, there was a subdued 
excitement that pervaded all headquarters. 
I was a guest of General McKibbin, who 
commanded the Second Brigade, Second 
Division, who had recently won his star 
by bravery in action, and I was invited 
to accompany his staff. We rode to di- 
vision headquarters and joined General 
Lawton and proceeded to corps headquar- 
ters,where the generals from all along our 
ten miles or more of trenches were assem- 
bling. The commanding general’s tent was 
on a small mound, and the open space 
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around the little hill was crowded with 
staff officers and orderlies, who waited 
while their chiefs paid their respects to the 
corps commander. 

While waiting, a correspondent came 
up accompanied by a couple of other 
writers and told of how they had just been 
refused, most emphatically, permission to 
enter the city or to see the surrender, ex- 
cept from the lines. I sought out General 
Shafter’s chief aide, Lieutenant Miley, 
who did such heroic work during the bat- 
tle of July 1st, 2d, and 3d, and asked per- 
mission and was refused in emphatic terms. 
Hardly had he done speaking when Cap- 
tain McKittrick, of General Shafter’s 
staff, came up and said, “The General 
asks me to invite you to accompany his 
staff to witness the surrender and the flag- 
raising in the city.” 

This permission to witness the events 
of that 17th of July was the greatest favor 
ever conferred upon me. To see the 
Stars and Stripes go slowly to the top of 
the mast on the palace was worth the 
hardships of the campaign many times over. 

By the time all the general officers and 
their staffs had arrived there were about 
two hundred, and with cheir orderlies and 
a couple of troops of cavalry it made a 
goodly parade of brave men as they swung 
into the road toward Santiago. 

General Shafter and “ Fighting Joe” 
Wheeler led the way, and then came such 
a staff of general officers as are seldom 
gathered about a commander. Lawton 
and Kent, whose work in the days when 
death was on every hand wiil make a 
bright pagein history. Ludlow, wholeft the 
engineer corps to make one of the bravest 
line officers our army has ever known, and 
who kept pushing the right of our line 
farther and farther around the city, build- 
ing trenches and works for other bri- 
gades to occupy. Randolph, whose artil- 
lery brigade came to the front when roads 
had long since been pronounced impass- 
able for guns. A host of other generals, 
whose deeds we have read and applauded. 
We turned from the road into an open 
field a few hundred yards beyond the tree 
where the preliminary meeting had taken 
place. As we rode toward the place of 
meeting, General Toral came forward with 
his staff. There was a striking contrast 
between the leaders of the two armies, 
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General Shafter wore the same blue blouse 
that he had worn during the entire cam- 
paign. He was just the plain American 
soldier, but not so with the Spanish lead- 
er, for his uniform of blue linen was gor- 
geously decorated and resplendent with 
gold lace, and his breast was decked with 
medals of honor. 

One might have thought it was a meet- 
ing of old friends and not the acknowl- 
edgment of defeat. Smiles everywhere 
and bright looks from the defeated Span- 
iards more marked than from our own 
officers. Intense interest and curiosity 
was shown on both sides, for this was the 
first time the opposing forces had been 
afforded a good look at each other. 

Whatever mistakes or blunders may 
have been made during the campaign 
there were none on this day. General 
Shafter conducted the ceremonies with a 
grace worthy of an American leader. 

General Toral rode forward and 
smilingly saluted General Shafter, who 
stretched forth his hand and _heartily 
shook that of the Spanish general. He 
congratulated General Toral upon the 
bravery of his men and of their gallant 
defence of Santiago, and both expressed 
satisfaction that the campaign had closed. 
All this was communicated through an in- 
terpreter. 

There was no giving up of General 
Toral’s sword, as it had been previously 
arranged that the Spanish officers should 
retain their side-arms. A naval officer on 
foot stepped up to General Shafter and sur- 
rendered the one little gun-boat that had 
been left in the harbor when Cervera 
made his -suicidal dash. The general 
thoughtfully apologized for not dismount- 
ing, saying that his size made remounting 
inconvenient. This little incident seems 
trivial when retold, but when one realizes 
how polite the Latin races are the courtesies 
shown them were timely indeed. Then 
followed a presentation of all the generals 
on both sides, after which the trumpets of 
a battalion’ of Spanish infantry struck up 
a lively march and the body of soldiers 
marched past the assembled officers with 
all their arms and equipments. ‘They 
then halted a short distance away and de- 
posited their arms and countermarched 
past the general without arms. This was 
the ceremony of the disarming of the 
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Spanish forces, and later the entire army 
did the same thing, but time would not 
permit witnessing the entire force lay 
down their arms. 

This formal surrender of the army took 
place about half-past nine, and immediately 
after General Shafter and General Wheeler 
turned and rode toward Santiago followed 
by the host of staff officers, the two troops 
of the Second United States Cavalry, and 
the Ninth United States Infantry. There 
was no advance guard, although the way 
into the city was lined with Spanish soldiers 
still armed, but confidence was placed in 
them and that confidence was not broken. 
Between the lines, and especially as we 
neared the city, the condition was terrible. 
Allalong the road were carcasses of horses, 
most of which still had the saddle, bridle, 
and in many cases saddle-bags full of ef- 
fects, on the dead animals. This state of 
affairs showed the hasty retreat under a 
terrific fire the enemy experienced during 
the three day’s battle. Shallow graves 
along the road had been scratched open 
by vultures and the odor was horrible in 
the extreme. ‘The first barricade we en- 
countered was the cleverly conceived 
barbed-wire entanglement that did not 
close the road but compelled one entering 
to zigzag, back and forth, so that entrance 
under fire would be next to impossible. 
Then came barricades of sand-filled barrels 
covering trenches. Side streets blocked 
with paving-stones, leaving loop-holes. 
The thick-walled houses were also loop- 
holed and would have made excellent forti- 
fications. To haveattempted to have taken 
the city by infantry assault would have 
meant the loss of thousands of our men. 

As we rode through the streets toward 
the Plaza the way was lined by thousands 
of Spanish soldiers eager to see their con- 
querors, and to watch their expressions one 
might have thought we were coming as 
their guests. Many companies were drawn 
up and saluted or presented as we passed. 
Nearly all of the officers touched or lifted 
their caps, and their salutations were re- 
turned by many of our party. And why 
should they not feel that we were welcome? 
To them our coming meant food, it meant 
the end of three years’ hard work and fight- 
ing in which they had no heart; it meant 
home. No wonder we were greeted as 
friends. When we rode into the Plaza up- 















on which the Governor’s palace and the 
grand old cathedral faces, the same recep- 
tion awaited us even from the Governor- 
General himself. The officers dismounted 
and went into the palace, while the Ninth 
Infantry cleared the centre of the Plaza 
and awaited orders. 

General Leonardo Ross y Roderigues 
bade the generals and their staff welcome 
in a most cordial and effusive manner as 
we were ushered into the audience-hall of 
the palace. The generals were seated at 
one end of the hall, General Shafter and 
General Wheeler sitting beside the Gov- 
ernor-General, and they had not conferred 
long when His Eminence, the Archbishop 
Francisco Saenz de Uturi, attended by 
several of his order, arrived to perform his 
part of the surrender, for the Church is a 
wonderful power in Santiago. His robes 
of state of purple were rich, and he wore 
many decorations upon his breast. This 
was the same man who declared that with 
ten thousand men he would raise the Span- 
ish standard over the capital at Washing- 
ton. His interview with the American 
commander was of short duration and 
as he passed out of the palace and crossed 
the plaza to the cathedral a great defer- 
ence was shown bythe crowd to this Prince 
of the Church. 

Shortly before twelve the officers came 
out of the Governor’s palace and assem- 
bled in a group in the Plaza and awaited 
the event for which the great struggle had 
been made. In the centre of the square 
the cavalry band stood awaiting the ap- 
proaching hour of noon. All eyes were 
fixed on the cathedral clock, and at five 
minutes before the sun was at its height 
the commanding officer of the Ninth In- 
fantry gave the command “ Attention ;”’ 
it was echoed by the cavalry officer 
whose command was drawn up in the 
street facing the palace, and for full five 
minutes the troops stood without a move- 
ment. Captain McKittrick had mean- 
while mounted to the roof and bent the 
flag to the halyards of the mast over the 
palace entrance. The space surrounding 
the square was packed with the Spanish 
officers and men and with the residents of 
Santiago. On one side of the Plaza the 
Spanish officers’ club was crowded with 
members, café La Venus’s windows and 
doors were packed, as in fact were all the 
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buildings. The approach to the Cathe. 


dral opposite the Palace was a position 


of advantage well crowded. It was a re- 
spectful crowd, and one that assembled 
from mere curiosity. The Spanish offi- 
cers showed plainly that their position 
was one that they keenly felt at heart. 

The citizens of Santiago and the rank 
and file of the Spanish army gave evidence 
of real, unconcealed pleasure, and many 
raised their hats in salute to the flag. 

Finally the five minutes of tense waiting 
was ended, and as the grand old cathedral 
chimes pealed forth the hour of noon, Cap- 
tain McKittrick slowly hauled the flag to 
the masthead while the band played ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner,” and the officers 
uncovered and the troops presented, and 
Santiago de Cuba became an American 
city. As the flag floated over the Palace 
the batteries in the trenches boomed the 
national salute, and band after band along 
the line took up the grand anthem. Then 
the men in the trenches yelled as only 
American soldiers can yell. It wasn’t a 
a cheer, it was a good yell. All along 
that full ten miles of trenches the men gave 
vent to pent-up enthusiasm. 

Not so in Santiago. We did not cheer. 
We did not feel like it, for victory has al- 
most the sadness that I might imagine de- 
feat would have, and when the band fol- 
lowed with “Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
there was a feeling of sadness, for all about 
us were pinched, wan faces of the hungry 
citizens and the sorrowful faces of the de- 
feated officers, who covered heavy hearts 
with gracious manner to their foe. There 
could not be too much said in praise of the 
manner in which the enemy’s officers 
treated us on the very day when our flag 
replaced theirs, and no one would know- 
ingly criticise the action of continuing the 
Spanish officials in power, or keeping the 
guarda civile, their famous regiment, on 
duty in the city. They were ready to do 
all in their power to make our day perfect, 
and yet I saw many a strong, brave Span- 
iard brush away a tear as their banner gave 
way to ours. The scene was intense in 
the extreme, yet no one felt like exulting. 
That evening at sunset I heard vespers 
chanted in the old Cathedral and heard an 
old ‘priest pray for the success of the arms 
of Spain, but the sun set with the Ameri- 
can flag floating over the city, 
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THE WORKERS—THE WEST 


BY WALTER 
ILLUSTRATION 
VII—FROM CHIC 


THE BarToN FARM, FARIBAULT County, 
MINNESOTA, July 6, 1892. 

For a week past I have been Mr. Bar- 
ton’s hired man, but in the early morning 
I must take leave of the family and renew 
the long journey. More than once dur- 
ing the past year I have found it hard to 
say good-by to an employer, but that is 
altogether apart from the real sadness of 
the present farewell. 

It might have been months ago, so 
strong has my attachment to Mr. Bar- 
ton’s family grown and so well do I feel 
that I know them, that Mr. Barton stopped 
me on the wayside as I was leaving Blue 
Earth City and offered me work on his 
farm. I hesitated, but finally agreed to 
accept his offer for a week. I am stag- 
gered now at realizing how near I came 
to missing an experience which will always 
be a cherished memory of my life. 

With utmost hospitality I, a mere 
chance workman, picked up on the public 
highway, was taken in by the Bartons and 
made one of themselves ; and during the 
days since I have shared their life of sum- 
mer industry with hard work for all of us 
from five in the morning until nightfall, 
but healthful, worth-while work, and with 
it a home most daintily neat, and having 
an atmosphere of true refinement and of 
simple, genuine religion. 

My pain at leaving is precisely that 
which one feels in the farewells which end 
the rare, half-born friendships of life. A 
voyage, perhaps, or a short sojourn in a 
foreign country proves the chance occa- 
sion of a meeting, and kindred hearts 
awaken to quick recognition of one an- 
other, and then their roads diverge and 
from the parting of the ways each bears a 
sorrow which is of the tragedy of existence. 
Who has not felt that sadness and seen 
its shadow fall over the face of nature and 
far over the coming days? 


A. WYCKOFF 


BY W. R. LEIGH 


‘AGO TO DENVER 


There is, in my mind, no smallest fear of 
fresh encounter with an untried world. I 
have long since lost all such feeling, and 
can set forth of a morning as light of 
heart, as free from anxious care as are the 
birds which share my early start, and with 
a sense of pure animal enjoyment which is, 
I sometimes dream, not far removed from 
their own. 

And with small wonder can I be so 
careless, for ever since I left Chicago work 
has ceased to be a difficult thing to find 
and has grown to be an increasingly diffi- 
cult matter to avoid. It has come to bea 
positive embarrassment, for every day I 
am stopped by the way and urged to go to 
work, and it is not easy to refuse men who 
are most evidently short-handed. _ I shall 
set out in the morning with six dollars— 
five earned from Mr. Barton and one re- 
maining from my last employment—and I 
shall try to cover a wide strip of country 
before settling down to another job ; but, 
upon the basis of my past experience, 
I am sure that on an average of at least 
once a day in the coming march some 
farmer will ask me to help him at his work. 
All through Illinois and from Minneapolis 
to this point, which is near the Iowa bor- 
der, this has been my uniform experience. 

It was late in the spring when I left 
Chicago. Almost continuous rains com- 
pelled me to defer my start from day to 
day until the month of May was far ad- 
vanced, and then I stopped at Joliet and 
joined for a week a gang of laborers in the 
works of the Illinois Steel Company. So 
that it was the first of June before I found 
myself in the open country once more, af- 
ter six months as a city workman. Even 
then the skies continued threatening, and 
frequent rains forced me from the soft 
loam of the country roads to a firmer foot- 
ing on the line of the Rock Island Rail- 
way for most of the journey to the Mis- 
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sissippi. I was relatively flush with wages 
earned at Joliet, and so was under no ne- 
cessity to stop. But the chance of work 
never failed me, for not only in the rich 
farming region about Morris but also in 
the brick-kilns in the neighborhood of 
Ottawa and Utica I found abundant of- 
fers of a job. 

From Davenport I went by rail to Min- 
neapolis, for I had resolved to emerge for 
a week and attend the National Republi- 
can Convention in that city, and not days 
enough remained, when I reached the 
river, to admit of my walking there in 
time for the political gathering. But when 
the Convention closed I started again, 
penniless and afoot, on the long march 
which I have interrupted twice, once when 
working fora fine old Irish farmer near 
Belle Plain, and a second time when I ac- 
cepted Mr. Barton’s offer. 

It is difficult to pass thus lightly over 
wide stretches of the journey. Under 
every casual sentence is a mine of what 
proved valuable experience to me: ‘The 
days in the Steel Works, for example, as a 
member of a gang of foreign laborers and 
associated with an army of skilled and dis- 
ciplined workmen, meeting some of them 
on familiar terms at the boarding-house 
and at the club, which is an interesting 
experiment on the part of the company. 
Then a tramp along the Illinois River 
through a rich country which teemed with 
vegetation in the luxuriance of the tropics ; 
and a day’s march on the railway with a 
veritable hobo who had lost his partner 
and cheerfully took up with me, and who 
proved to be a delightful fellow, by no 
means lost to manliness, from whom | 
parted most regretfully when a job was 
found for him in a brick-kiln near Otta- 
wa. Then the Convention itself, with its 
vast array of party organization, and its 
highly dramatic incidents as affecting the 
careers of political leaders, and its strong 
undercurrents of personal and sectional 
ambition, and the interesting personages, 
and picturesque figures ; all so intensely 
real and finely typical and keenly alive 
with national spirit, and splendidly repre- 
sentative of wide, heterogeneous empire 
bound together in marvellous union. 
And then a few days spent near Belle 
Plain, where, driven by the rain from the 
road, I found shelter in a farm-house shed 
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and was eagerly seized upon by the farmer 
as a hired man, until one morning, when, 
as usual, I had risen at sunrise and had 
cleaned the stables and curried the horses 
and was milking the old white cow, the 
longing for the tramp laid sudden hold of 
me and soon after breakfast my eager feet 
were again on the main-travelled road. 
The storm had passed, the sun was shin- 
ing from a cloudless sky, and a strong, cool 
wind was tossing the graceful branches 
of a cluster of American elms at the road- 
side as I left the farm, and was blowing 
through the dewy, dark recesses of a bit of 
fragrant woodland as I climbed the hill, 
giving the sense of infinite vitality ; when 
I reached the summit there lay below me, 
embedded in deep green, one of the hun- 
dred exquisite lakes of southern Minne- 
sota, with its rippling surface joyously 
dancing in the sunlight and adding a touch 
of magic beauty to the rich, undulating 
landscape of varying field and forest and 
deep meadow-land. All about me were 
the homes of original settlers, where yet 
live some of the very men and women 
who, only a generation ago, began to re- 
claim this paradise from a boundless waste 
of treeless prairie. Looking out upon it 
now from such a height, seeing its dense 
woodlands, the fields rank with standing 
grain, the farm-houses gleaming white in 
the sun, the blue sheets of living water, 
and the distant Minnesota threading its 
way by towns and villages along fertile 
banks, one could but dream of its future, 
when the crudeness will be gone, and 
close culture will have made it all a very 
garden of the Lord! 

It was through such country as this that 
my way led me toward the Iowa border. 
I walked along the valley of the Minnesota 
by Le Sueur and St. Peter to Mankato, 
where I spent Sunday, and then, cutting 
over the ridge, I went by Lake Crystal to 
Garden City, and so through Vernon and 
Amboy to Winnebago and on to Blue 
Earth City. 

Not often on the march am I offered a 
lift, but now and again I am picked up 
and hurried over some miles of the road, 
and it was one of the best of these wind- 
falls that befell me on this particular jour- 
ney. I had left Amboy only a few miles 
behind, and the long, dusty road stretched 
far to the south in the direction of Winne- 
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bago, where I meant to spend the night. 
The day was clear and gratefully warm ; 
in the meadows had just begun the metal- 
lic music of the mowers, and on the air was 
the first fragragge of new-mown hay. Soon 
I caught the Sound of the rapid drum of 
horses’ hoofs behind me, and, turning, I 
saw a gentleman seated in a light open 
four-wheeler, driving a pair of Indian po- 
nies at a spanking pace in my direction. 
He drew up beside me, and asked, pleas- 
antly, whether I cared to ride. I lost no 
time in thanking him and in mounting to 
the seat at his side; in a moment more we 
were off at a ten-mile gait, and I was watch- 
ing with delightthe business-like movement 
of the ponies’ pace, with their backs so 
straight and level that each might almost 
have held a coin without dropping it. 

In the meantime Dr. Brooks (for so I 
shall call the gentleman, who was return- 
ing to Winnebago from a professional visit 
on the outskirts of his practice) was en- 
gaging me in conversation. We very natu- 
rally discussed the recent nominations and 
the issues of the coming general election, 
and then I had ample opportunity of learn- 
ing much from him of actual local con- 
ditions. ‘ 

He seemed to me to be singularly well 
informed. He had travelled widely over 
the West, and this particular region he had 
known familiarly since its early settlement. 
Every farm-house which we passed he 
pointed out to me, telling me the farmer’s 
name meanwhile, and something of his 
history. There was a curious uniformity in 
the narrative. The life was rough enough 
in the beginning, no doubt, and of the 
essence of hard frontier struggle, but it 
sounded like a fairy tale as he told me of 
one man and another who had come out 
in the early daystalmost penniless from 
the East or the Middle West or, in some 
cases, from a foreign country, and had 
“squatted ” on the soil; now these settlers 
had each a hundred and sixty acres under 
high cultivation and a good, substantial 
house and adequate barns and machinery 
and stock; they could secure money on 
easy terms at the local bank when they 
needed it, and the market value of their 
land had risen two hundred per cent. 
and even higher in the past twenty-five 
years. 

I should have suspected a land-boomer 
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in the doctor had there been anything ag- 
gressive or boastful in his manner, but he 
was speaking with the simple directness of 
one who knows and who needs no bluster 
to disguise ignorance or an ulterior mo- 
tive. 

I was deeply interested, and presently 
remarked that, coming as I did from the 
East, the demand for labor on the West- 
ern farms had been a surprise to me, and 
that I was sure that what he was telling 
me would sound strange to Eastern men, 
whose preconceptions of agrarian condi- 
tions at the West are formed largely from 
the representations of certain political par- 
ties which are recruited from the farming 
classes. 

Dr. Brooks smiled indulgently, and kept 
his eyes straight ahead while he answered 
me. 

“If you stay out here long enough,” he 
said, ‘* you'll find that there are two kinds 
of farmers in the West. There is one kind 
that know their business and that are farm- 
ers, and there’s another kind that are a 
good deal more interested in politics than 
they are in farming. You can put it down 
as a pretty safe rule that the farmers who 
have the best knowledge of their business 
and who are the most industrious and fru- 
gal and economical are the least dissatis- 
fied with their conditions and the least 
anxious to change them by political action; 
while the more inefficient and shiftless and 
thriftless a farmer is, the more likely he is 
to be a violent agitator for financial or 
political change. 

“There seems to be a growing weakness 
among whole masses of our people,” he 
went on, “ which leads them to look to the 
Government for help instead of to them- 
selves in their own industry and _ thrift. 
Not only the farmers are affected by it, for 
every demand upon the Government for 
special legislation in the interest of one 
class or another is evidence of. this spirit. 
We need very much, as a people, to relearn 


the simple, common-sense maxims of Ben- 


jamin Franklin, and to practise them.” 

I told him something at this point of my 
past winter in Chicago—of an army of un- 
employed and of other armies of underpaid 
workers, and of hosts of sweat-shop victims 
who could scarcely be said to be lacking in 
industry and at least a measure of enforced 
economy. 
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He listened patiently and with some 
curiosity, I thought, and when I had done 
he took up the subject quite eagerly. 

“What you say is true enough,” he an- 
swered. “We live in an age of high 
civilization, and civilization means city 
life, and that means great centres of popu- 
lation, and that gives rise to congested 
labor markets with all the want and mis- 
ery which you describe. All this, as we 
have it now, in this country, is of compar- 
atively recent growth, being complicated 
by the vast numbers of our ignorant im- 
migrant population, and we have by no 
means adjusted ourselves to it yet. You 
tell me of an army of unemployed in 
Chicago, and I can tell you, in reply, of a 
chronic demand for help in this country- 
side, which I know well ; a demand so 
great that within the limits of a few 
neighboring counties we could put fifty 
thousand men of the right kind to work.” 

“ Ves,” I said, “I have met with an 
amazing demand for workers ever since I 
left Chicago. But this is the busy season 
in the country ; when the winter comes, 
would not the men who answered to the 
demand for agricultural laborers be forced 
out of employment again and back upon 
the chance livelihood of the towns?” 

“ Not unless they preferred it,’ he re- 
plied. “Of course the demand is ‘ex- 
ceptional at this season. How great it is 
you can infer when I tell you that, for the 
next five or six weeks, almost any sort of 
aman could get his board and a dollar a 
day, and men of fair skill and experience 
two and two dollars and a half a day, 
while the best men will command for cer- 
tain kinds of work as high a wage as three 
dollars and a half a day besides their 
keep. 

“But the point is that our farmers 
prefer to hire men by the month for the 
whole season. ‘They want their help from 
the rst of April until the end of Novem- 
ber, and they are willing to pay an active, 
steady fellow twenty dollars a month and 
everything found, even to his washing. 
And the demand is so steady and the 
difficulty of getting good, industrious men 
so great, that multitudes of our farmers 
would be willing enough to keep the right 
sort of hands through the winter months 
and pay them something for the little that 
they could find for them to do, for the sake 
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of having them through the spring and 
summer and autumn when men are hard 
to find.” 


. . . . . . 


On the next day I reached Blue Earth 
City at noon, and spent a dime at a bak- 
ery for a midday meal, and then went 
bowling off toward the Iowa border at 
Elmore, which placeI counted upon reach- 
ing by nightfall. 

One dollar remained to me of my last 
store, and there is a marvellous fund of the 
feeling of independence in a dollar for 
one who is familiar with the sense of cow- 
ing, unmanning insecurity which comes of 
being penniless. Already I had stopped 
once in southern Minnesota, and so large 
a sum as a dollar would certainly see me 
well into Iowa, I was thinking, before I 
should be obliged to halt again to replen- 
ish my purse. 

It was this view of the case which made 
me not very hospitable to the offer of a 
farmer who presently called to me with an 
inquiry as to whether I would work for 
him. 

The incident was an every-day occur- 
rence, and I felt at first only the usual 
embarrassment in my effort to evade the 
offer with some show of reason; but Mr. 
Barton, for it was he, asked me to at least 
give it a trial before deciding the matter, 
and, seeing in the suggestion an admi- 
rable opportunity for a short term of ‘ser- 
vice, I replied that, if I concluded to stay 
at all, I could not consent to remain for 
longer than a week together, and must be 
held free to go at the end of the first week 
if I chose. 

Mr. Barton agreed to this immediately, 
and invited me to a seat beside him on a 
load of wheat which he was taking to the 
mill. I said that I preferred to walk on 
to his farm, the direction of which he had 
pointed out to me and which was bet a 
couple of miles down a side road. 

At first every step which bore me away 
from the main-travelled road added to my 
uncertainty of mind. WasI acting wisely 
in stopping so soon again when I might 
easily push on for another fifty miles cr 
more? Presently I came to a railway 
crossing, and sitting down to rest on the 
roadside, I thought the matter over, and 
decided finally to go on to the farm. 

I had no difficulty in recognizing it from 
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Mr. Barton’s description. A row of pop- 
lars stood just within a trim picket-fence 
which enclosed tiie farm-house yard from 
the road. Opening the gate I walked up 
the foot-path which cut its way for a hun- 
dred yards through a well-kept lawn, 
shaded with fruit-trees, to the house stand- 
ing on the crest of the ridge, surrounded 
by well-grown maples. It was the usual 
two-storied, white farm-house with green 
shutters, having a wing at the side with a 
porch in front of it overgrown with honey- 
suckle. 

I had come armed with a message for 
Mrs. Barton from her husband ; but for all 
that, an increasing feeling of embarrass- 
ment accompanied me up the walk, and 
when I knocked at the screen-door which 
opened upon the porch, I was sorely tempt- 
ed for a moment to break and run. The 
inner door was open and through the screen 
I could see Mrs. Barton and one of her 
daughters, whom I shall call Miss Emily, 
ironing at opposite ends of a table, while 
another daughter, Miss Julia let us say, 
was sewing beside them. ‘The fault- 
less order and precision which had ap- 
peared in every external detail of the farm 
were in perfect keeping with what I could 
see of the interior of the home. It con- 
tained only the plainest furniture, but the 
room was redolent of a clean, cool, invit- 
ing comfort, perfectly suited to the needs 
of men who come in from long, hard 
work in the heat of the fields. The win- 
dows and outer doors were guarded by 
close-fitting screens ; the inner wood-work 
was painted a light, delicate color, as fresh 
and clean as though newly applied ; and 
the walls were covered with a simple, 
harmonious paper which matched well 
with the prevailing shade in the clean rag- 
carpet on the floor. A large rocker and 
a sofa, covered with Brussels carpet, were 
supplemented by a plentiful supply of 
plain chairs. 

Miss Julia was the first to notice me ; 
putting down her sewing, she stepped to 
the door and stood facing me from behind 
the screen. 

‘Ts this Mr. Barton’s house? ”’ I asked. 

“Ves,” said his daughter. 

‘« Well, he has sent me here with a mes- 
sage for Mrs. Barton,” I went on; “and 
wishes me to say that he has hired me to 
work on the farm.” 
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I was sadly ill at ease by this time, and 
very sorry that I had not accompanied 
Mr. Barton to the mill, and then to his 
home, and left to him all necessary ex- 
planations. But it was too late now for 
regrets, and Mrs. Barton, a sweet-faced, 
gentle little lady, had joined her daughter 
at the door. 

“IT did not know that father meant to 
hire any more men just now,” she said, 
while a nervous alarm played in her timid 
eyes at sight of so rough an applicant for 
work. 

I do all that I can to keep a respecta- 
ble appearance, and never a day passes 
without the opportunity of a bath ina lake 
or a wayside stream, and sometimes I am 
so fortunate as to come upon two or three 
such chances for refreshment in a day’s 
march. But a long course of wearing the 
same outer garments and sleeping in brick- 
kilns and hay-ricks must inevitably pro- 
duce an effect in clothing which, accom- 
panied by an unshaven face, gives rise to 
a somewhat scandalous figure. 

I could only say, in reply to Mrs. Bar- 
ton, that her husband’s instructions to me 
were simply to deliver the message which 
I had brought, and then to await his com- 
ing at the farm. 

She was by no means reassured, but her 
hospitality overcame her fear, and, un- 
fastening the screen-door, she opened it 
with an invitation to me to come in. 

The dust on my boots and the general 
condition of my dress became the instant 
source of poignant feeling as I stepped 
upon the speckless carpet and took a seat 
in a straight-backed wooden chair which 
shone as though the varnish were but 
newly dry. 

The situation was unmistakably awk- 
ward, and, under the disturbing spell of it, 
I sat very straight in the chair with feet 
close together and my hands on my knees, 
anathematizing myself for stopping before 
there was any need for it and getting my- 
self into a mess. Then I began to cast 
about for some excuse for going out-of- 
doors once more, so that I ¢ould cut and 
run for the road. 

Out of purest kindness of heart Mrs. 
Barton was trying to set me at ease. There 
was some threat of rain, she remarked ; 
and we had had a great deal of rain this 
spring, she added ; and where had I met 
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the serious throng we stood on the curb 
watching a procession of local organiza- 
tions file past, headed by a brass band from 
Winnebago, all gorgeous in new uniform 
and led by citizens on horseback as im- 
portant and uncomfortable as the marshals 
ina St. Patrick’s Day parade. 

There was a common movement then of 
the crowd, through streets which cracked 
to the continuous discharge of explosives, 
toward a wood on the outskirts, where a 
rough booth had been erected and row 
on row of benches placed before it in the 
shade. We found seats near to the front, 
and presently there fell a hush upon the 
assembly which quieted the flutter of fans 
and the mingled interchange of neighborly 
conversation. <A procession of little girls 
in white, with bright blue sashes, each 
wearing the name of a State or Territory in 
silver letters across the band of her sailor 
hat, which had long blue streamers behind, 
came filing in among the crowd, all intense- 
ly trim and self-conscious with their fin- 
gers protruding stiffly from white cotton 
mits. Following them were a minister and 
a schoolmaster and a small group of other 
prominent citizens, from among whom 
towered the tall, massive figure and the 
clean-cut, rugged, beardless face of an old 
ex-senator who was the orator of the day. 

The little girls grouped themselves on 
benches which rose like steps from the 
eround to the level of the floor of the 
booth, and the citizens took seats assigned 
them on the platform. One of their num- 
ber, the chairman of the occasion, intro- 
duced the minister, who led the company 
in prayer. Then the schoolmaster 
presented as the reader of the Declaration 
A few explanatory sen- 


Was 


of Independence. 
tences in unconventional English served to 
bring vividly to the minds of the people the 
familiar circumstances of the signing of the 
Declaration, and then in sonorous, ring- 
ing voice he read, amid breathless stillness, 
the deep natural stillness of the woodland, 
the well-remembered phrases of that great 
document. ‘There was no applause when 
he ceased, no outward demonstration of 
any kind, but through the great still com- 
pany one could feel the strong movement 
of the sense of national life. 

‘The ex-senator then rose to speak. 


He 


was himself a frontiersman, having known 
the Northwest from its early settlement 
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and having represented it in Congress a 
generation ago, and he spoke to people 
whose history he knew and whose temper 
he thoroughly understood. It was in- 
spiriting to catch the dominant note of 
what he said and to watch its effect upon 
his hearers. ‘There was talk of national 
growth, but without boasting, and there 
was very serious reckoning of national 
problems, but without carping, and there 
was high appeal to national responsibility, 
but without canting, and when at the end, 
out of the wealth of his own personal as- 
sociation with the man, he spoke of Lin- 
coln and enforced all that he had said 
with homely, cogent teachings drawn from 
the life and the words of the great apostle 
of the common people, the assembly was 
moved and stirred as no other appeal 
could have affected it. 

After this thecrowd scattered for dinner, 
most of the people-re-entering the town, 
and the spirit of fun, no longer to be re- 
strained by a conscientious sense of the 
seriousness of enjoyment, broke loose in a 
bit of genuine American horse-play, when 
a company of boys and young men, in 
most fantastic disguise, passed in grotesque 
procession through the streets, and for a 
few minutes the solemn crowds really lost 
self-consciousness in true adandon to the 
spontaneous sport. 

The Barton family had soon gathered 
at the married daughter’s home, and there 
with the greatest good cheer we had a 
picnic dinner of delightful cold meats, 
and the thinnest of bread and butter, and 
olives, and dainty home-made cakes, and 
the reddest of ripe cherries—all served to 
us as we sat just within the dining-room 
door or ranged in a semicircle about it in 
the shade on the lawn. 

When it was over everyone was eager to 
start for the public green outside the town, 
where the afternoon’s sports were to be 
held. It was not far, and we walked out, 
but almost a continuous stream of car- 
riages was passing us In a common move- 
ment, and when we reached the bridge 
just outside the town the stream had nar- 
rowed to an unbroken line of vehicles 
moving slowly in single file. At the cen- 
tre of the bridge which spans a narrow 
stream below the public green stood an 
interesting figure as we drew up. He was 
a tall, lean man of sixty, perhaps, but 
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without a suggestion of old in his 
lithe, sinewy frame ; a Yankee by every 
gift of nature, with the sharply inquisitive 
face ofa ferret and shrewd blue eyes with 
a gleam of humor in them and a little tuft 
of whiskers on his chin. Every vehicle, 
as It passed, underwent an interested scru- 
tiny from him, and his whiskers worked 
comically up and down as he cordially 
greeted the occupants whom he knew. — | 


age 


was walking with Mr. Barton, and seeing 


us in the crowd on foot, he eagerly hailed 
Mr. Barton as a sympathetic old acquaint- 
ance. 

“ John,” he said, “I was just thinking 
as I stood here how I was to the Fourth of 
July celebration in these parts thirty years 
ago to-day, in ’62. And my gracious, it’s 
hard to realize the change! Why, there 
warn’t a team of horses in the hull county 
then, and everybody come on foot or else 
behind a yoke of oxen. But just look at 
that percession now! ‘There ain’t a ox- 
team in the hull outfit, and ther’s some 
rigs here that’s fine enough for the Presi- 
dent to ride in.” 

The common presented a truly festive 
scene when we reached it. As large as a 
ten-acre lot, it was covered with a soft, 
rich turf and enclosed on three sides by 
beautiful woodland and on the fourth by 
the main-travelled road. Horses, tied in 
the shade along the outer rim of trees, 
were munching hay from piles which had 
been thrown down before them. —Desert- 
ed vehicles, ranging from white-canopied 
prairie-schooners and rough market-carts 
to the smartest of new buggies, stood idly 
among the trees, and, with changing lights 
and shadows playing over them, were 
groups of picnickers seated on the mossy 
ground about white table-cloths which 
bore their viands, and some on_ rustic 
benches at rough tables hastily put up for 
the occasion. 

But the dinner-hour was nearly over, 
and those who had picnicked in the woods 
were fast joining the crowds who poured 
in upon the common from the town. ‘The 
peanut and popcorn and lemonade venders 
were out in force, and you could hear from 
many quarters the professional tones of 
fakirs who invited the crowds to throw 
rings at walking-sticks, or rubber balls at 
stuffed dolls for cigars, or to various tests 
of strength on a variety of ingenious ma- 
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chines. ‘These had their votaries for a 
time, and there was much laughter and 
chaffing about the jousts, but the current 
of the crowd soon set overwhelmingly tow- 
ard a quarter of the field where a base- 
ball game was being started. ‘Two town- 
ships were to play each other. ‘There was 
no organized nine in either, but a volun- 
teer one was presently secured from both. 
Not without some difficulty, however. | 
saw one sturdy young farmer offer his 
services as pitcher, and his wife, who stood 
by with her baby in her arms, pleaded with 
him to desist. 

“ Charlie,” she repeated with whining 
petulance, “ you hadn’t ought to; you 
know you hadn’t ought to. Just think 
how stiff and sore you'll be to-morrow. 
You won't be fit for the haying.” But 
the spirit of the sport was upon Charlie, 
and not only did he pitch for his town- 
ship, but he took off his boots and played 
in stocking-feet to facilitate his base run- 
ning. 

Another young farmer, a gorgeous swell, 
with his best girl beside him in a phaeton- 
buggy, and with no end of a white waist- 
coat and a white cravat, and with a high, 
stiff collar chafing his well-burned neck, 
sat spectator to the scene fora time ; then, 
unable to resist longer the demand for a 
catcher for his township nine, he asked 
the young woman to hold the horses, and, 
leaving his coat and waistcoat and high 
collar in her care, he caught a plucky 
game without a mask ora breast-pad and 
with only an indifferent glove, and he 
threw so well to second that the other 
side had to give up trying to steal that 
base. 

It was a perfectly delightful game; not 
at all a duel of batteries, but like a con- 
test between two newly organized rival 
freshman nines before any team-work has 
been developed, for both pitchers were 
hit freely, and there were plenty of the 
most engaging errors and the wildest of 
excited throwing, and at times a perfect 
merry-go-round of frantic base-running, 
during which it was difficult to keep track 
of the score. 

We drove back to the farm in the cool 
of the evening in time for supper and the 
chores before nightfall, and at five o’clock 
on the next morning began again a day of 
work in the hay-fields. 








DENVER, COL., September 21, 1892. 
It is a Jong cry from Mr. Barton’s farm 
to this beautiful Western city, but the story 
of the journey can easily be shortened to 
a few pages, which will serve to picture its 
salient incidents. Even at this distance of 
time and space I cannot touch in passing 
upon my parting with the Barton family 
without feeling again the sense of home- 
sickness which accompanied me as, in the 
glory of an eariy July morning, I walked 
down the garden-path to the road, with 
her good-by and a gentle “God _ bless 
you!” from Mrs. Barton sounding in my 
ear, and a last repeated generous offer 
from Mr. Barton of a permanent home, if 
I would stay with them, almost following 
me to the gate. It was the best of the 
many chances which I have found open 
to men who are honestly in search of work 
and willing to work their way industriously 
and patiently to advancement. I have 
found many jobs thus far, and in scarcely 
one of them have I failed to see the means 
of winning promotion and improved posi- 
tion, while not a few have seemed to me 
to open a way to considerable business 
success to a man shrewd enough to seize 
it and persistent enough to develop it. 
Often, as I look back upon two thousand 
miles of country crossed—apart from the 
splendor of it—the almost overwhelming 
impression that it leaves of boundless em- 
pire wherein a growing, intelligent, indus- 
trious, God-fearing people are slowly 
working out great ends in industrial achieve- 
ment and personal character and in national 
life, an impression which thrills one with 
a new-found knowledge and love of one’s 
country, with her ‘glorious might of 
heaven-born freedom” and the resistless 
resurgence of her boundless energies, and, 
notwithstanding all waywardness, a deep- 
seated, unalterable consciousness of na- 
tional responsibility to the most high God; 
apart from all this, the strongest sense 
which possesses one in any retrospect of a 
long, laborious expedition like mine, is 
that of a wide land, which teems with op- 
portunities open to energy and patient toil. 
Local labor markets there are which are 
terribly crowded, as I found in Chicago to 


my cost. Awful suffering there is among 


workers who are in the clutch of illness, 
or, bound by ties which they cannot break, 
are unable to move to more favorable re- 
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gions; pitiful degradation there is among 
many who lack imagination to see a way 
and the energy to pursue it, and who, 
without the congenital qualities which 
make for successful struggle, sink into the 
slough of purposeless idleness ; deep de- 
pravity and unutterable misery there are in 
the great congested labor-centres, many of 
whose conditions are the price which we 
pay for our economic freedom. But the 
broad fact remains, that the sun never 
shone upon a race of civilized men whose 
responsibilities were greater and whose 
problems were more charged with the wel- 
fare of mankind, among whom energy and 
thrift and perseverance and ability were 
surer of their just rewards, and where 
there were so many and such various 
chances of successful and honorable ca- 
reer. 

In leaving Mr. Barton’s farm I found 
much the same external conditions as those 
with which I had grown familiar ever since 
I left Chicago. It was a rich agricultural 
region, and was inhabited throughout this 
section in curious, Clearly defined com- 
munities. In one quarter was a German 
settlement, and in another a Norwegian, 
and a Swedish settlement in a third, while 
I heard of a French colony as a curiosity 
in another direction, and even an organ- 
ization of Quakers. But there were native- 
born Americans in plenty, and chiefly of 
New England antecedents, as I. found in 
my chance acquaintance with farmers by 
the way, and from observations of such a 
charming town as Algona, in northern 
Iowa, where I spent several days. On 
every hand it was borne in upon one, not 
merely from what appeared but from the 
invariable assurances of those who have 
lived long in the region, that among the 
foreign population no fact is more thor- 
oughly established than that of its swift 
assimilation. So swift and sure a process 
is this said to be that the children born 
upon the soil, of immigrant parentage, seem 
to lose certain physical characteristics 
which would link them to an alien ancestry, 
and to take on others which approximate 
to recognized American types. Their 
children, in turn, are said to be natives of 
established character ; but of them all none 
surpasses the first-comers, when once they 
are settled and grown familiar with our 
institutions, in a stanch, honest conserva- 
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tism and in a loyal, patriotic devotion to 
their adopted country. 

It was nearly the end of July when I 
reached Council Bluffs. 1 was well worn 
with walking, for the last two hundred 
miles I had covered in six days’ march, 
and I was glad enough to stop for a time. 
But I did not wish to stop there, for my 
letters for several weeks past had been 
forwarded to Omaha, and were now await- 
ing me across the river. Unluckily for me, 
there was a five-cent toll for foot passen- 
gers on the bridge, and I had only one 
cent left. 

It was the middle of an intensely hot 
afternoon. I was too tired to begin an 
immediate search for work, and so I took 
a seat on a bench in the 
public square, near to a fountain which 
played with a delicious sound of coolness 
ul The park walks con- 
verged toward the fountain as a centre, 
and thither came the people who wished 
to rest in the whose errands 
carried them through the public square. 
Presently a sharer of my bench got up 
and walked on, leaving behind him a copy 
of a local paper, which I eagerly seized 
upon and read and re-read until I became 
conscious of the dimming light of early 
evening. I was stiff and sore with the 
long, hot, dusty march, and uncomfortable 
at failing to get the letters upon which I 
had long counted, and I lacked utterly the 
energy to surmount even so slight a diffi- 
culty. But with the cool of the early 
evening came the natural hunger bred of 
a day’s march, and the necessity of pro- 
viding for that and a shelter for the night. 

One of the streets of the city through 
which I had walked to the central square 
was named Fifth Avenue, and from one 
point on its pavement I could see through 
the open windows of a cheap hotel the 
tables in the dining-room spread for sup- 
per. ‘There were screens at the windows 
and light cotton curtains, and the table- 
linen appeared clean and the shaded 
depth of the room looked to me, from the 
blistering pavement, like the subdued, 
fragrant coolness of real luxury. 

I retraced my steps to the hotel and 
asked for work, but there was none for 
me. I found the way to the stables and 
applied there, but an old man with a long 
nose and a white, patriarchal beard told 
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me that they were inno need of more men. 
This was very different from my _ experi- 
ence in the country, where everyone was in 
need of men and one had not to ask for 
employment but was everywhere urged to 
accept it, and I began to wonder whether 
for the sake of work I should be forced 
out again to the farms. 

Near this “ Fifth Avenue” hotel I had 
noticed a livery-stable which fronted on 
one street and extended through to another 
bordering the public square. I went there 
next, and found its keeper seated com- 
fortably in the wide, open doorway. Taci- 
turn and non-committal at first, he con- 
fessed eventually to his needing a man in 
addition to the two already at work in the 
stable, and, after some questioning, he 
told me to come back at nine o’clock that 
evening and receive his decision. 

I was supperless and without the means 
of securing anything to eat, and there re- 
mained an hour and a half before nine 
o'clock. In this predicament I had the 
good fortune to chance upon a delightful 
public library on the second floor of a 
building overlooking the square. It was 
like the library at Wilkesbarre inits charm- 
ing accessibility ; and, without a trace of 
the feeling of weariness or hungerleft, I was 
reading ravenously, when, by some happy 
chance, | caught sight of a clock that was 
almost on the strokeof nine. With thanks, 
which were exceedingly short and abrupt, 
I returned the books to an attendant in 
the library and then bolted for Mr. Hol- 
den’s livery-stable. He was standing in 
the door when I came up, and, without 
preliminary remarks, 

“T will take you on,” he said, and then 
he added, almost without a pause, 

“ T will give you twenty dollars a month 
and arrange for your board at the hotel 
(indicating the “Fifth Avenue” one), or 
thirty dollars a month and you manage for 
your own keep. You will sleep in the loft 
over the harness-room.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation I ac- 
cepted the first offer, and wishing us good- 
night Mr. Holden left the stable in charge 
of Ed, one of the other hired men, and 
me. 

It was too late to get anything to eat 
at the hotel, and so I sat up with Ed and 
helped unhitch the horses and put up the 
traps as they came in. ‘The last horse was 
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housed by eleven o’clock. Ithen found 
that with the aid of the hose acapital bath 
was possible in the carriage-washing sec- 
tion of the stable, and then I went to bed 
on a cot in the well-ventilated loft, very 
content in the knowledge that I had found 
a good place and should have a breakfast 
in the morning. 

Ed called me at five o’clock as he was 
going below, and when I followed him he 
assigned me the two rows of stalls next to his 
own, which contained twelve horses and 
which were to be my first care. All these 
stalls had to be cleaned and the horses fed 
before I was at liberty to go to breakfast, 
_and it was with a royal appetite that about 
seven o'clock I applied at the hotel. It 
was a very decent hostelry, largely made 
use of by farmers apparently. I was at 
once accepted as an employé of Mr. Hol- 
den, and served to an excellent meal by a 
trim little waitress, at one of the very tables 
which I had looked in upon on the previ- 
ous afternoon with such genuine longing, 
and with the feeling of its belonging to a 
degree of luxury far beyond my reach. 

The twelve horses which had fallen to 
my share had all to be curried after break- 
fast and got ready for the day’s orders. 
Calls for vehicles began to arrive in the 
middle of the morning, and they continued 
to come at intervals throughout the day, 
so that there was much hitching and un- 
hitching to interfere with regular tasks. 

Jake, the third hired man, was boss in 
the absence of the owner. He had long 
been in Mr. Holden’s employ, and had a 
wife and several children in a home of his 
own somewhere in the outskirts of the city. 
All the feeding, and cleaning, and curry- 
ing, and carriage-washing, fell to Ed and 
me, while Jake, in addition to a general 
superintendence, had as his special trust 
the care of all the He took 
great pride in them, and certainly kept 
them in admirable condition. Ed 
chief carriage-washer and next in com- 
mand under Jake, while to me, when my 
regular work was done, fell the odd jobs of 
keeping the carriages oiled, and watering 
the horses at the proper hours, and lending 
a hand at the unloading of the hay and 
feed as they came in—of holding myself 
in readiness, in short, to do anything that 
anyone in the stable asked of me. A very 
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good position it was, as I very soon found. 
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Thad no great difficulty in learning the 
various tasks, and in a stable which, even 
in the fierce heat of August, was always 
comfortable, and at forms of work which 
were always interesting, and with every 
cost of living provided for, I was clearing 
five dollars a week. 

By no means were the demands of our 
work continuous. Nearly every afternoon 
we had an hour or two or even three to- 
gether, when there was little to be done. 
I found a book-shop across the way from 
the stable, where second-hand books could 
be rented at the rate of six cents a week 
and the books exchanged as often as you 
pleased. 

Then in the evenings, when we all had 
supped in turn, and the stalls had been 
made ready for the night, and the traps 
sent out in answer to the evening trade, 
Jake and Ed and I used to out 
in front, within easy hearing of the tele- 
phone-bell, with our chairs tilted against 
the stable wall and our feet caught by the 
heels on the chair rounds, and there we 
talked by the hour together, until Jake went 
home, and left Ed and me to care for the 
outstanding horses and traps, and lock up 
the stable for the night. 

I was at a disadvantage in these conver- 
Jake and Ed were Yankees, both 
of them shrewd, hard-headed, steady fel- 
lows. Jake was the father of a family, 
and Ed an unmarried man of three and 
thirty, who was working with all his might 
to pay off the mortgage on his father’s 
farm back in Illinois. Both of them had 
had some district-school training, but noth- 
ing beyond, and while they had a perfectly 
intelligent knowledge of affairs which con- 
cerned them as men and as citizens, their 
farther intellectual horizon was limited. 

One evening as we sat under the stars 
the talk turned upon astronomy, and Ed 
began to comment disparagingly upon the 
claims of astronomers of an ability to 
weigh the heavenly bodies, and to measure 
their distances from one another and from 
the earth. Jake heartily agreed with him, 
and insisted that not until a line could be 
carried from one to another, and each star 
weighed accurately in a scale, would he 
put any confidence in these pretended re- 
sults. My attempt to point out that there 
were methods of determining weight and 
distance other than the very direct ones 
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which they insisted upon, was very dam- 
aging to my reputation for intelligence, 
and was set down as of a piece with the 
general ignorance which I had shown in 
the work of a livery-stable. And when, 
later in the discussion, I stood out for the 
validity of the doctrine of the conservation 
of energy, against Ed’s immediate demon- 
stration of its falsity in the heaps of refuse 
which he pointed out were thrown every 
day from our stable alone, and which must 
to some degree effect a variation in the 
totality of matter—I found that my posi- 
tion in the crew was threatened with un- 
pleasantness. 

But in reality both Jake and Ed were 
exceedingly friendly to me. ‘They were 
at pains from the first to teach me my 
work, and to give me a hint now and again, 
which counted for much in the matter of 
getting the job well in hand. Soon the 
days began to go by with astonishing ra- 
pidity. I had told Mr. Holden that I 
should not be with him very long, and at 
the end of two weeks I left the livery- 
stable with ten dollars and one cent in my 
pocket, minus the twelve cents which 
were due for book-hire, and which I felt 
had been well invested. 

At Omaha I stopped for several days. 
Like Minneapolis and Denver, of the 
Western towns which I have seen, it is a 
splendid type of the American city of a 
generation’s growth, where almost miracu- 
lous progress has been made in actual ma- 
terial development, and where the higher 
demands of civilization are responded to 
with an energy and enthusiasm which are 
inspiring, and which are prophetic of 
splendid results. 

Then out I walked one perfect after- 
noon upon the level plains of Nebraska, 
with wild sunflowers in prolific bloom and 
square miles of Indian-corn fields standing 
lusty and stark to the very horizon with 
putfs of belated pollen powdering the warm 
red light, and the corn-silk turning black 
at the ends, and the long, drooping, cane- 
ike blades beginning to show the ripe 
yellow of the autumn. 

‘The mere writing down the bare fact of 
the journey stirs in one’s blood again the 
ioy of that free life. 
of the world and your boundless enjoy- 
ment of it, the multiplicity of abundant 
life and ycur bluod-kinship with it all, some 
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goal on the distant horizon and your 
‘spirit leaping within you to be gone be- 
fore youthen!” ‘There is scarcely a rec- 
ollection of all the tramp through Illinois 
and Minnesota and Iowa and eastern Ne- 
braska which is without the charm of a 
free, wandering life through a rich, beau- 
tiful country. What I saw of the wealth of 
a fertile region in central Illinois I found 
again enhanced in beauty and productive- 
ness in southern Minnesota, and, varying 
in outward configuration but scarcely less 
attractive or fruitful, across the face of 
Iowa, losing only its variety as it modu- 
lates in Nebraska to the plains which slope 
upward gently for five hundred miles to 
the Rockies. 

My mind throngs with the pictures of 
splendid cultivation, of leagues on leagues 
of farms which were had for the taking or 
were purchased from the Government at a 
dollar an acre, and where I saw countless 
comfortable homes and fields white to the 
harvest, with no demand so strong as the 
one for laborers. 

It was not wealth in the sense of opu- 
lence, but it was the plenty which is be- 
yond the fear of want that marked the 
character of that broad domain. ‘The poor 
were there, and the suffering and the deep- 
ly discontented, and there were hard con- 
ditions of life and very sordid ones, but 
never the hopelessness which gives to 
town-bred destitution its quality of despair. 
In the gradual development of actual re- 
sources about you appeared to be the 
remedies of most of the obvious ills. 

“This is a rich region,” said a handsome 
young farmer who had offered me a lift 
one blistering hot day in lowa—* this is 
a rich region, and itis more than rich, it is 
reliable. We never know a total failure of 
crops here; we can always make a living. 
This country for hundreds of miles around 
is a garden, and we live in the heart of it.” 
And he was one of the discontented. I 
only regret that I have not space here for 
his interesting account of the tyranny of 
capital under which, from his point of 
view, the farmers live and work, and the 
imperative need of monetary reform as a 
means of bringing about their emancipa- 
tion. 

It was the thing which I had heard 
many times from many farmers at the 
West, only never presented with quite 
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equal cogency before. The opposite views 
had been represented to me, and there was 
often a singular alternation of presentation 
within the course of a day or two, and I 
had come to recognize a comical uniform- 
ity between condition and views. 

If I chanced upon a farmer who had 
no particular quarrel with the existing or- 
der of things, who was conservative and 
cautious and sceptical of the efficacy of 
change, I was quite sure to find that he 
was an admirable farmer, thrifty and en- 
ergetic and industrious, with a thorough 
knowledge of his business down to a fru- 
gal care of minor details. But if, on the 
other hand, I fell in with a farmer who was 
clamorous for radical economic change, on 
the ground that he and his class were be- 
ing ruined by the injustices of existing 
economic conditions, | soon began to feel 
a suspicion, which all my observation 
deepened into a conviction, that the man 
of this type was fundamentally a poor 
farmer ; his buildings and fences were sure 
to be out of repair, and his: stock showed 
signs of suffering for want of proper care, 
and the weeds grew thick in his corn, and 
his machines were left unhoused and suf- 
fered more from rust than ever they did 
from wear. 

This would be absurd as a generaliza- 
tion with any claim to wide applicability, 
as would be any generalization based upon 
my casual experimenting ; it was the com- 
ical uniformity of my experience in this 
case as in some others that impressed me. 

The real difficulties of the situation for 
many of the Western farmers one could 
not fail to see. Apart from material mis- 
fortune and apart from sickness and ill- 
luck, there is the inexorableness of 
ditions which seem at times to hold them 
to a life of servitude with no escape from 
unprofitable drudgery, and from the cark- 
ing care which men who 
hopelessly in the clutch of debt. 

I grew impatient at times with the tone 
of Philistine patronage and_ superiority 
adopted by the sturdier farmers. Theirs 
was the harder work no doubt and theirs 
the shrewder carefulness and the more 
provident handling of their instruments, 
but even hard-won 
so strangely blind to the obligations which 
arise from the fact that subjective difficul- 
ties are as real and are often far more diffi- 
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cult of mastering than those which are 
objective. Often it appears at its worst 
as, with utter disregard of the duty of help- 
fulness, it chants its heartless creed in the 
terms of the fore-ordination which lightly 
dooms all the non-elect of high efficien: y 
to the deep damnation of beggarly de 
pendence or of endless failure in the strug- 
gle of life. 

Two hundred miles west of Omaha the 
wages earned at the livery-stable in 
Council Bluffs were exhausted, and I was 
obliged to look for another job with which 
to replenish my store. I was following 
the line of the Union Pacific Railway, and, 
having spent my last cent one mid-day for 
a dinner, I went up to the first section- 
boss whom I met in the afternoon’s walk 
and asked him for a job. He was a burly 
Irishman of massive figure. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he told me that he 
was in no need of aman, but that Osborn, 
the boss of the next westward section, the 
thirty-second, with headquarters at Buda, 
he knew was looking for one. 

About eight miles farther on I came 
upon Osborn and two men at work near 
the little station at Buda, a four 
miles east of Kearney, and it was as the 
Irishman had said, for instantly, upon my 
application, Osborn 
section-hand at wages of a dollar and a 
quarter a day for ten hours’ work, and 
offered me board and lodgings at his 
home for three dollars a week, an ar- 
rangement with which I instantly closed. 

For the remajning afternoon and until 
six o’clock I lay resting in the tall prairie 
grass in the shade of the railway station, 
and at seven o’clock on the next morning 
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I began a term of three weeks’ service as 
a section-hand under the orders of Osborn 
the boss, and with a strapping young Irish- 
man, Cuckoo” Sullivan by name, as my 
partner. 

That was the last long stop before I 
reached Denver. And I am 
about to leave this city for the remaining 
thousand miles of my journey, I look back 
over a summer and autumn spent in the 
country and in towns and villages of the 
thousand miles from the seaboard to Chi- 
cago, and then a winter and a spring 
within the limits of the foremost city of 
the Middle West, and then a summer in 
the vast farming region between Chicago 
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“Who Go Down to the Sea in Ships” 


and Minneapolis and Denver. <A thou- 
sand miles remain, but with what eager 
anticipation do I look forward to them! 
I shall strike in among the mountains, 
and then leave to the natural development 
of events the determining of my west- 
ward journey. Whichever course it takes, 
my way must lie through the frontier, and 
by force of necessity I must come into 
contact with a life which is something 
other than the monotonous daily round of 
work. There will be mining regions with 
the of prospecting, and the 
ranches with the wide range of their free 
living, and Indian reservations to 
crossed, and many lonely mountain-trails 
to be followed. 

It was never without interest and charm, 
this summer’s walk with its intervals of 
work, over a thousand miles of the mid- 
continent. It varied in beauty with ev- 
ery day’s march, and even the dead level 
of the Nebraska prairies as the Indian 
corn-fields grew thinner and faded com- 
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pletely into boundless plains of sage-brush, 
where the alkali lay white on the glittering 
soil, and the bleaching skeletons of cattle 
joined their mute appeal to the cloudless 
sky for water to quench a burning thirst— 
even here was an attraction and an inter- 
est of its own. 

Days ago I caught sight of the moun- 
tains rising from out the level plain, and, 
through the haze of distance and above 
the mists which shrouded their gaunt sides, 
I saw their ‘silent pinnacles of aged 
snow” appearing clear against the blue 
of high heaven. Now, as I have drawn 
nearer in this marvellous air, a hundred 
miles of the range stand out in glorious 
vividness of color and of every detail of 
configuration, and my heart leaps again 
to the joy of their companionship, and I 
realize with a tingling of blood that the best 
of the journey, in any sense of adventure, 
lies before me in the life which they hold 
upon their slopes and fertile valleys, and in 
the gloomy depths of their vast cafions. 
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And Time, the Ocean, gives account 


Of many an argosy. 


Some safe with merchandise make port 


That lowly 


ventured thence, 


Nor ever steered them by a thought 


Beyond safe opulence. 


And some (the stateliest 


embassies 


That ever filled the eye !) 


With song and band 


Veiled ones, who 


that 
watch and understand, 


the land— 
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left 


Tell where their fragments lie! 


Some are the mighty liners ; 
Where the long sea-surge rolls 


Through storm and 


night, through sun and light 








“Who Go Down to the Sea in Ships’ 


They carry safe in all despite 
Their cabin-lists of souls. 


And some wherever keel may grate 
Or prow may cut the foam, 

Are pilots of the treacherous waves, 

Through piled-up years, through years of graves, 
Bringing the millions home. 


Some are fair pleasure-craft that bore 
White sails into the sun, 

Catching the momentary light ; 

A day’s gay dance—then the long night 
When the day’s dance is done. 


And some on deeds of mercy fare, 
And some on deeds of war, 

With grim, great cannon set to kill, 

Or kind gold grain to feed and fill 
Life that was Death’s before. 


But most (make light thy breath to these, 
© winds of destiny !) 
Are fisher-boats that plough the seas— 
Oh, not for happy isles of ease, 
Nor gold fruit of Hesperides !— 
But bread—bread from the hungry seas, 
For children at their mothers’ knees, 
And mothers yet to be! 


But laughs that sea with tempest ; 
Boats are its boisterous sport. 
Ten million have set boldly forth 

And ten are come to port. 


Oh, well the mariner may stand 
Kor a bold course and true ; 
A ship well manned, a voyage well planned, 
If he will sail it through. 
And happy is that mariner 
And voyage, whate’er its start, 
When the long mo/o is well past, 
Who finds the anchor holding fast, 
The light shine in the dark at last, 
And harbor in some heart. 


Yet—for the voyage is glorious, 

The great sea wide and free— 
Up coward anchor ; set the sail ; 
Steer for the open; should Time fail, 

Remains Eternity ! 


’ 

















JOHNNY'S JOB 


By Octave Thanet 


ILLUSTRATED 


FTX HE day was so warm that the men at 
the steel-works were all mopping their 
brows with the back of their hands. 

Nevertheless the furnaces were flaming 

and the great red and black iron sheds 

were penetrated with the incessant pound- 
ing roar of the rolls. 

Johnny Burke, the new heater’s-helper, 
cast a keen glance out of his long-lashed 
lrish gray eyes at Larsen, the heater. ‘The 
tall Swede’s face was flushed and strange 
of expression ; he flung his tools noisily 
into the bosh. Both the drag-down and the 
charger glanced askance at him, exchang- 
ingopinionsin pantomime; but Johnny did 
not speak to either of them, he walked over 
to the roller. ‘That great man was tapping 
the rolls with his tongs, whistling softly. 

“Say,” said Johnny in his ear, ‘‘some- 
thing’s the matter with Larsen, he ain’t 
been round to reverse the furnace for half 
an hour. I reversed it, myself, a little while 
ago, | didn’t like to before ; but the bridge 

all melting! ” 

The roller nodded. “1 told the rougher 
the next piece of hard iron he got from 
he would before only 
he’s a friend of Knute’s. Well, so’m I a 
friend of Knute’s ; but we can’t have the 
turn spoiled with cracked iron.” 

* Looks like he hada jag on him,” said 
Johnny, in a dispassionate way. 

‘That’ the roller returned, gloom- 
ily, * he’s had some sort of trouble with his 
Jealous Z guess; and he was drink- 
\ Never knew him to drink 
before. But these sober fellers, when they 
get to drinking, go all to pieces. It’s an 
awful pity. Knute’s a pretty good feller. 
Say, do you think you can kinder watch 
he furnace? Go right ahead, he won’t 
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‘I guess so,” said Johnny ; but his heart 
swelled within him. “I had a heater’s job 
last.”’ 

** Tow’d you lose it?”’ 

“Strike. We lost it; and they didn’t 
take on all the men. ‘There was a lot of 
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married men wanted to get back, bad; they 
didn’t want to move. And I was single and 
foot-loose—so I skipped. Well, maybe” 
—flushing with his effort to be candid— 
“maybe they wouldn’t have took me on 
if I’d asked. I didn’t ask.” 

“‘T guess you're white,” said the roller ; 
“well, keep your eye on things! ” 

He gazed after Johnny’s curly black 
head and handsome profile with a new in- 
terest, but far from suspecting that he had 
heard the disappointment of Johnny’s life. 
To be sure Johnny had said nothing of the 
girl. 

Johnny was anew man, takenon a week 
ago, on Leroy’s recommendation. Leroy 
an old friend of Knute Larsen’s. 
Knute was popular in the works, not only 
in his own little realm, the eight-inch mill, 
where the heater has almost equal powers 
with the roller, but in the other mills and 
in the office. 
exception, the assistant superintendent. 
He was a young man who rated his own 
high. During the superintend- 
ent’s absence he was in charge; and he 
had a dispute with Knute 
about the “scrap.”’ The ‘scrap ”’ was of 
his own adventurous buying; and, natu- 
rally, when the turns were disappointing 
he blamed the heaters, 
and blamed Knute Larsen more than all. 

Knute, only blamed the 
‘scrap;” he did not pass his superior’s 
to Johnny; and Johnny 
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bad temper on 
was grateful. 
He respected Larsen, not only because 
he was aremarkably good heater, who al- 
ways sent out “nice soft iron,” but be- 
cause he was tall—Johnny himself being 
very short. Knute had soft blue eyes and 
a yellow beard. He was taciturn but cheer- 
ful in his silent way ; and liked to listen to 
other men’s jokes, smiling with his eyes. 
The last man, one would think, to jeopard 
his high wages by drinking. ‘“ A married 
man, too,” thought Johnny, severely, “ if I 
ever get married ”’—he flushed and his eye 








sparkled ; and he stood for a moment ab- 
sently gazing at nothing, while his whole 
life seemed to drift before him. 

First he saw himself a little straightening 
boy, barely nine, dizzy with the glory of 
working in an iron-mill and having wages 
of his own to bring home to his mother 
every fortnight. His father was dead. He 
had three sisters, all younger than he; he 
was the man of the family, his mother al- 
ways called him, ** Mother’s man.’’ His 
poor mother! even after all those years 
the lump climbed into Johnny’s throat as 
he remembered how the three little sisters 
had all died in one dreadful week of diph- 
theria, and how he stood alone by his moth- 
er, beside the last and smallest little grave. 
Somehow the shade of little Rosy “ who 
Was so cute’ was most vivid to him of all ; 
and his mother’s grief for her baby was 
heartbreaking. “ But I’ve got you, son,”’ 
she sobbed, ‘mother’s little man—O 
Johnny, be careful/”’ 

I fear Johnny was hardly careful in the 
way that she meant; he had the name of 
being “the recklessest little devil in the 
works ;”’ and his mother’s hair would have 
turned gray could she have viewed him 
cheerily dodging the wriggling, glowing 
red serpents that dove at him from the 
finishing rolls. But he was careful of his 
mother; he learned to put a stout front on 
his hardships, to keep his kicks and cuffs 
to himself and hide his burns and get up 
in the black winter mornings without call- 
ing, although his muscles had not rested 
from last night’s ache; and he would 
make faces for the pain, while he dressed. 
He thought of none of those things now ; 
his lips were working and he brushed the 
wet out of his eyes because he remembered 
how happy his mother was when he was 
made strand boy, happier than she had 
beensince the little girls died. She laughed, 
she laughed out loud! ‘Think of you only 
thirteen and earning most as much as your 
ma! Oh, if your pa could see you this day! 
If he could know how you've been moth- 
er’s man ’’—and then she kissed him and 
sorely scared him by crying bitterly. Was 
it, as she said, for the joy and for remem- 
bering how proud his father had always 
been of his only son, or was it because she 
knew she had the sickness on her?“ I’m 


glad I got the raise that week,” muttered 
Johnny, his eyes dimming. Next week, he 
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had no mother to be glad for him. He 
went to live with his aunt. She was sorry 
for the lad, who made no complaints and 
only cried at night for his mother, but she 
had married a widower with six small chil 
dren, each one, she was accustomed to say, 
bad in a different way from the others, 
so she had scant leisure for “ mothering ” 
Johnny. At fifteen Johnny felt himself a 
man; and nota youngster in the works got 
so many cuffs and oaths from the roughers 
whose tongs he was using the minute their 
backs were turned. Plenty of kindness the 
roughers gave him, between deserved re- 
proofs for meddling; and he picked up 
ambition and rude notions of honor and 
a reverence for the Amalgamated Associ- 
ation. The Lodge of the Association and 
the Lodge of the Knights of Pythias gave 
Johnny most of his education, both moral 
and intellectual. Never did either associ- 
ation or order have a catechumen who lis- 
tened more eagerly to teachings of the fra- 
ternal duties of brothers in the lodge. 
“It’s the most wonderful thing in the 
world,” mused Johnny often, during the 
first years of his membership. ‘“ Well, I 
guess there’s one thing that beats ’em 
all,” he thought to-day, ‘‘ beats even the 
knights.” And Johnny sighed. For that 
one thing was love. When Johnny was 
twenty-five, he fell in love. It was soon 
after he got his job as heater; anda light 
heart is easy to move. She was a clerk in 
a dry-goods shop; our English cousins 
would call it a haberdasher’s. She board- 
ed at Mrs. Heller*s, only two blocks away 
from Johnny’s aunt’s house, a clean, quiet 
place, very respectable and not expensive. 
Johnny still boarded with his aunt. He 
could have found a pleasanter place for 
his money; and he didn’t enjoy the night- 
ly companionship of his youngest cousin, 
known in the family circle as ‘ Kicker ;”’ 
but no one else would sleep with the child, 
and his aunt needed the board money ; 
hence Johnny stayed and paid it, scrupu- 
lously in advance. He furnished his bare 
little room, making it so comfortable that 
his aunt always gave it to her mother-in- 
law when she visited them, while Johnny 
camped elsewhere—with Kicker. The girl, 
Miss Dora Glenn (Johnny knew her name 
before he knew her), rode a bicycle. John- 
ny also rode a bicycle; and almost daily, 
returning from his work, he met Miss Glenn 
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returning from hers. He admired her rid- 
ing; then he admired her. One day, his 
heart curdled beholding a desperate ‘ ob- 
ject-struck ” beginner, a man of herculean 
frame, charge down on a_baby-carriage, 
and Miss Glenn pedal swiftly in between 
the doomed infant and the human cata- 
pult. Johnny scorching down to her ar- 
rived in time to see the collision and hear 
the crash. She was not hurt—the man had 
toppled over at a touch; one can scarcely 
say that he lost his balance, he having so 
little balance to lose—but her wheel was 
broken. Johnny mended it: after he had 
given the unhappy beginner his opinion of 
a man that couldn’t steer, coming out on 
the street. “ You best wa/k home,” says 
Johnny, sternly; “and bethankful you ain’t 
a murderer; you ain’t safe on a wheel!” 

The giant limped meekly away, pushing 
his unharmed wheel; while Johnny ad- 
dressed himself to repairs, assisted by Miss 
Glenn. Shehad taken off her gloves. Once 
her hand touched his. It was a very white 
hand and felt cool and lovely smooth ; 
and somehow, although it was so different, 
Johnny’s memory flashed back to the touch 
of his mother’s hand on his cheek. ‘“ Ma’d 
like her,” he thought. ‘Oh, | wish I could 
tell ma about her.” 

He noticed that she did not talk like the 
Pennsylvania girls; and long afterward, 
the rich, leisurely cadences of her voice 
lived on his ear. He always thought of her 
with a reflection of the tingling throb his 
heart gave him, as she flew past, straight 
into the path of that mountain of a man. 

** Knew he’d bowl her over, but bound 
to save the baby!” thought Johnny, en- 
thusiastically, “Oh, ain’t she got sand! 
And she’s a perfect lady, too.” 

After this incident, whenever they met 
she smiled and Johnny took off his cap. 
The second week he ventured to observe 
the road was bad for wheeling, or it was a 
warm day, merely in passing. He thought 
about her a great deal; and he thought 
more about his mother and his father than 
he had in a long time. He consulted a 
carpenter of his acquaintance in regard to 
the price of houses. At the lodge of the as- 
sociation, during the social half hour after 
the business session, he made one of the 
most vigorous speeches ever there made, 
on the subject of steel men wasting their 
wages in riotous good times. As Johnny, 
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while never known to be visibly under the 
influence of that which biteth like a ser- 
pent and stingeth like an adder, had prided 
himself on the hardness of his head rather 
than on keeping out of temptation and, 
indeed, had been nicknamed “the tank” 
by less capable and envious drinkers, this 
austerity drew much talk. Johnny, himself, 
felt that he had burned his festive bridges 
behind him. 

The following week he had two photo- 
graphs taken (in his uniform as a Knight 
of Pythias, his hand on his sword-hilt). 
Saturday night he put the best two of the 
dozen in his pocket and after an hour of 
scrubbing and dressing, took his way to 
the Heller’s. 

It was a June night; and Miss Glenn 
might be sitting out on the piazza with the 
family. So in truth it fell out. Miss Glenn 
was rocking beside Mrs. Heller. 

They both rose to greet him. He had 
never seen her except on her wheel or be- 
side it. Hertrailing. shimmering black skirt 
made her look very tall; and there was a 
dainty air about her pink shirt-waist and 
snowy lawn tie. ‘“ She’s an elegant ap- 
pearing lady!’’ thought Johnny, making 
his best bow to the accompaniment of Mrs. 
Heller’s introduction. 

“So youain’t married yet? ” 
Heller, by way of setting every one at ease. 

“No, ma’am; but I’m thinking of it,” 
says Johnny, forcing his eyes up to Miss 
Glenn’s face and turning scarlet. It 
seemed to him that he had almost made 
her an offer of his hand. He cleared his 
husky voice and plunged ahead. * I’m 
getting six and seven dollars a day: and 
I hope to make more when I get used to 
heating. I’ve got a hundred and twenty- 
two dollars in the bank. I don’t think a 
man has got any right to marry unless he 
can give his wife a house of their own.” 

If his voice would not roll up like a ball 
in his throat he could say more, a great 
deal more; but how could he talk when 
he had to keep swallowing? He essayed 
a smile—at Mrs. Heller; and he felt the 
drops rolling down his neck and wilting his 
beautiful white collar. 

* That’s awful good wages,’’ said Mrs. 
Heller, cordially. 

‘IT should sav’’” Miss Glenn agreed. 
Again to-day he felt the glow of her bright 
dark eyes on him; and his heart bounded. 
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* You must be high up, Johnny,” said 
Mrs. Heller, ‘rougher or heater—you’d 
never get that much, finishing.” 

“Sure,’”’ said Johnny, modestly, * I’m 
heater for the twelve-inch : 

* My! but you’re young to be a heater, 
Johnny! Wasn’t you scared first day you 
went on? You know Heller was a heater, 
and he told me he was dreadful scared the 
first week lest he’d burn the breast out of 
the furnace or some sech awful thing.”’ 

“Well, [ was too,” admitted Johnny. 
* T guess [ ain’t all over being scared, yet ; 
you see there are so many bad things you 
can do, to the furnace or the iron.” 

“'That’s so,” the heater’s widow as- 
sented, shaking her head; * you're jest like 
your pa, Johnny, so conscientious.” 

Johnny, in an access of gratitude, pulled 
out the photographs and asked her if she 
could give them house-room. He remem- 
bered with a thrill how Miss Glenn’s grace- 
ful brown head looked, bent over the pict- 
ures. He remembered how he lost his 
constraint and waxed fluent explaining the 
objects of the Knights of Pythias. But he 
could not muster daring enough to ask her 
to accept one of the pictures. Instead, out 
of his grateful heart, he asked Mrs. Heller, 
her daughter, and her little son (too young 
to be left at home) and Miss Glenn to go 
driving Sunday afternoon; and he took 
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them in a surrey with two hand 
some horses that the clerk of 
the livery-stable told him were 
never allowed to go without a 
stable-driver ; but he said that 
for a dollar extra he, Johnny. 
being known to be a careful 
man, should be given the fiery 
steeds. Johnny did not find 
them fiery; but he had the 
pleasure of passing over the 
clerk’s cautions to Mrs. Hel- 
ler; and she sat on the back 
seat with her children, clasp- 
ing them in her arms and call- 
ing “whoa !’’ loudly every time 
one of the horses lashed a fly ; 
and Miss Dora was on the front 
seat with him; and the gates of 
paradise swung open. 

But the days went by with- 
out his adventuring any further 
confusion. ‘Twice he rode in 
the park with her, once on Sat- 
urday evening, once on Sunday afternoon. 
He told her of his parents, of his hopes, of 
his ambitions, he told her of everything but 
his love; and that was so timid, so wor- 
shipful that he could not bring himself to 
speech. She told him that she was an or- 
phan with one sister who was married and 
always begging her to try for employment 
in the town where she lived. ‘‘ Sometimes 
I think I will,’’ she said. ** Iwas born West 
and I love it there, | get homesick for the 
Mississippi River. I hate the big cities 
like this. I lovea town where there are 
trees on the streets and all the folks have 
And I “ze to see 


and 


yards to their houses. 
the river.” 

“Ves, ariver’s a great thing,” said John- 
ny, I don’t know when I learned to swim, 
I was so little. Once we lived right on the 
river and my mother was so ’fraid I’d get 
drownded. But she wasn’t after she saw 
me swim.”’ 

* Mrs. Heller says you saved a little 
boy from drowning, once.” 

“’Shaw, that was nothing, the kid fell 
in the cistern and all I had to do was to 
tread water.’’ Johnny was tempted to tell 
of the man that he had saved in the river; 
but he thought that would look like brag- 
ging and held his peace. 

She was riding, slowly, her eyes on the 
grass plots that swam before them as they 
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passed. Her brown hair took sunnier 
glints in the twilight glow, the delicate oval 
of her cheek was flushed. She was pretty, 
as thousands of American girls are pretty, 
but in that light, with the gentle thought 
in her eves, she looked an angel to her lov- 
er. He caught his breath. “ If I get mar- 
ried, my wife shall live where she pleases 
if | can only get good work,” said he, 
frowning and grasping the handle-bar with 
a grip of steel. 

He did not see her face or he would 
have seen that she grew red; but she 
laughed and exclaimed, **Oh, what a 
beautiful road to scorch! ” 

Johnny could not understand whether 
she wanted to put him off; but he was too 
shy to persist. He bent over his handle- 
bar. 

The next day the long threatening strike 
began. Johnny had no job; no right, he 
thought, to speak. “TI wait until we win 
and I’m back,” he said. And they did not 
win. ‘That was a hard 
month to Johnny,a hard 
decision to make, to re- 
linquish his fair hopes 
and go on the road for 
a job. But, swearing at 
his luck, Johnny chose 
a heavy heart instead of 
a loaded conscience : 
and went dismally to 
Mrs. Heller to tell them 
that he must go. “ My 
sakes alive!” cried Mrs. 
Heller, waving her pud 
gy hands in the air, 
“didn’t you know it ? 
Miss Glenn’s gore. Her 
sister’s been writing and 
writing ; and she decid- 
ed yesterday she’d go. 
She left her good-by for 
you; and hoped if you 
was ever in Fairport, la., 
you'd come to see her.” 

Johnny’s cheeks were 
a kind, of blue white. 
His teeth came together 
with a click. His nos- 
trils widened. Mrs. Hel- 
ler turned away from his 
miserable eyes. 

«T__] give her one of 
your photographs afore 


she went, Johnny,” said she; ‘ you don’t 
mind.” 

Johnny laughed. ‘I guess I don’t. I 
guess you're an awful good friend of mine. 
Good-by, Mrs. Heller, a friend of mine 
knows a Mr. Leroy in Fairport. He’s presi- 
dent of the Labor Council; and I'll geta 
letter to him. There’s a new steel works in 
Fairport or just ’cross the river. I’m go- 
ing to try for a job, there. What—what’s 
Miss: Dora’s address? ” 

But Miss Dora had left no address. 
‘ Maybe’s a little town; and I don’t need 
it,’ said Johnny, stoutly. He took the 
night train for the West, leaving conso- 
lation gifts for his weeping aunt and the 
cousins, and carrying away a very scanty 
remainder of his savings. ‘Oh, [Il get 
along,” he said to the boys at the train ; 
and he would not borrow and went away 
smiling; and nobody saw the puckered 
face bent over the back of the car-seat as 
the flaming chimneys fell behind. “ Think 
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of them boys, who are all stone-broke and 
just got their jobs back, wanting to lend 
me money,” he gurgled to the roar of the 
train, “Ill never find such friends 
anywhere else! ”’ 

He was desperately lonely the first week 
in Fairport. He would have been more 
lonely but for Harry Leroy, who asked him 
once to supper at his own house and gave 
him a good word with Knute Larsen and 
the superintendent of the Edgewater Steel 
Works, and lent him papers to read. 

He walked the streets and*rode on the 
street-railways and bought papers of pins 
or thread or needles or a cake of soap in 
every dry-goods shop in the city of Fair- 
port ; but not once did he see the face that 
haunted his heart. 

Not once until this morning; and _ be- 
cause of this morning, because of an eye- 
blink of a face at a car-window whirling by 
_— just as he turned to go his way to the 
works 
rama of his life, and sure that for this all 
had been worth the living. 

He roused himself to attend to the 
drafts of the furnace. Knute was lurching 
about in a heavy-gaited way smiling feebly 
did anyone speak to him; and making fu- 


no 


he stood now viewing the pano- 
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tile attempts to focus his glassy eyeballs on 
the speaker. 

* You go to the window and get a breath 
of air,’ said Johnny. * [li talk to the boss.” 

‘‘Where’s Larsen?” said the assistant 
superintendent. 

“ He’s ’most sick to-day; it’s so hot.” 

“Tt’s infernal weather,” grumbled the 
young man; but he looked after Knute’s 
swaying back ina way that Johnny did 
not like. 

A few minutes later Johnny, having gone 
to the window himself for a gasp of relief 
from the dead heat of the mill, heard the 
assistant and the time-keepertalking. ‘They 
were in the roadway below and did not 
see him. 

2. | guess there is,” the time-keeper was 
saying in answer to some question. “ I no 
ticed he was wrong when I was in there, 
taking time; he couldn’t hardly answer 
me; but it may be the heat.” 

“ Doesn’t look like it,”’ 
ant, “if he is drunk, he’ll go, that’s all. It’s 
too cursed risky!) Johnny Burke used to 
be a heater and he can take the place. I’m 
not going to have a mess at the eight-inch 
to report to the old man, to-morrow.” 
They passed on; and Johnny went back 
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to the furnace thinking, “I'll give Knute 
a hint; he ain’t showing good sense.”’ 
But there was Knute, prone onthe sand- 
heap beside the furnace, in the scorching 
heat, his purple face full in the glow. John- 
ny did not look at his face. He looked, 
his eyes hardening, at the photograph slip- 
ping out of the drunken hand. It was a 
woman’s face; and the Dora 
Glenn’s. Johnny set his teeth and strode 
to the window. ‘There was a throbbing in 
the back of his head ; he couldn’t breathe. 
“Trouble with his wife!’ And Dora 
was his wife. ‘They hadn’t been married 
a month; yet he was quarrelling with her 
and getting drunk. He felt no anger 
against the girl. ‘She didn’t promise me 
nothing,” he groaned, ‘she ain’t to blame 
for me being a fool. Oh God! I didn’t 
have a /ook from her that I got the right to 


face was 


445 
remember against her.” It was a forlorn 
comfort that she wasn’t to blame. She 
wasn’t to blame with that brute either. He 
knew that. A sickening rage at the man 
who could treat her so turned him dizzy. 
“Tl not lift a hand for him’’—that was 
his first conscious thought—I won’t scab 
any man’s job; but I am not going to try 
to save his for him, he cantake his chances 
by Migs 

Out of the corner of his eye he had a 
vision of the young boss at the straighten- 
ing beds. “I ain’t going to look round,” 
said Johnny, doggedly. ‘Therefore he 
stared out of the window in time to see 
Harry Leroy on his way to the office with 
a message about the Cochrane Company’s 
steel. Leroy sent him a friendly smile and 
a hail: ‘‘Don’t forget you take supper with 
me, Saturday. We'll have chicken!” 
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Johnny’s head sank. He waited a sec- 
ond longer. ‘Oh, Lord, I ge/ to do it,” he 
groaned. * I couldn’t look him in the face 
if I didn’t. Knute’s a brother knight, too!” 

With that he rushed off to Knute. The 
assistant superintendent was walking tow- 
ard him from the other direction. But 
Johnny reached the insensible man first, 
had the whiskey flask out and was bathing 
the purple face, at the same instant calling 
loudly on Bill the drag-down and George 
the charger. 

“Get him to the faucet, get some ice- 
water!” roared Johnny above the din ; 
“he’s prostrated by the heat! Tell the 
boss, some of you boys! en 

oe Whiskey sunstroke 
superintendent, sniffing. 

“T was bathing him with it,” Johnny ex- 
plained, promptly ; “ he was hot and dry’s 
a board !”’ 

‘That’s it,” agreed the roller, bustling 
up, “ he complained of his head to me, this 
morning.”’ 

** And he said he couldn’t sweat a mite 
and he felt all burning up!” chimed in 
George; while Bill proffered testimony in 
the same strain. The united stress of opin- 


I guess,” said the 
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ll right.”’ 
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ion was too much for the assistant superin- 
tendent’s nerve; afterall, it might be sun- 
stroke, anyhow the men would swear that 
it was; and there was the old man to con- 
sider; he watched them drenching Knute 
with and all he said was; 
*“He’s coming round all nght. He better 
go home ;” and so walked away. 

But Knute had his own mind about go- 
ing home. He opened his eyes, into which 
the light was creeping, and stared at John- 
ny.) Did I lose my job? ” said he. 

“No, you're all right,” said Johnny. 

“ You boys kept it forme? It vas ’bout 
my vife. See’s good vomans, but see’s gone 


ice- water; 


back on me. See? I guess I kill myself.” 

“Qh, rats! ”’ said Johnny; “here, get 
up; the boss thinks it sunstroke and you 
can go home.” 

“ No, I don’t go home,” said Knute, sit- 
ting up, “the old mans, fore he vent, said 
to try to git sixty tousand of half-inch 
round—I git it, disturn. Dot’s vy [ drink 

to make me strong, ’cause my head 1s 
wrong dis hot wedder.”’ 

l Jespite the roller’s pr stestations he stag- 
gered to his feet. ‘* Yonny vill help me,” 
he said, “I git along.” 
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As for Johnny he laid every nerve to 
work to guard Larsen, and to make his 
estimate of the turn good. He would not 
think ; he would not feel ; he had the bil- 
lets to watch and the furnace. — Sixty 
thousand was a big turn. But when the 
weight was posted on the board, Bill and 
George came to slap him on the back as 
well as Larsen ; and Larsen’s eyes bright- 
ened. He was quite sober, now. ‘I’m 
mooch obliged to you boys,” he said, 
“dot’s a good turn. Yonny is a good 
heater. Good-by.” 

He shook hands with the roller and the 
finisher, with the roughers and his own 
helpers. Then, he took out his knife and 
handed it to one of the straightening boys, 
saying, ‘© You got dat knife, Hughey, | 
gif him to you.” 

Hughey grinned; but the men_ ex- 
changed uneasy glances and talked to each 
other, as Knute walked off to his locker 
for his coat. They would have drafted 
Johnny into the conversation, but he had 
slipped outside. ‘It’s none of my busi- 
ness if he does try to kill himself, best 
thing for her, I guess.’ In this fashion 
he muttered to himself, nevertheless not 
mending his pace, going more slowly, in 
fact, with each word.‘ Supposing he is a 
brother knight—it’s none of my business.” 
He stood still. ‘The way those Pitts- 
burg knights stood by me ain’t got noth- 


ing to do with it!” He turned on his 
heel. hs) &) a | ae a He walked back 


to the works. 

Little groups of the men were all along 
the rc vad, and in the second group he saw 
George the charger lending a sympathetic 
arm to Knute, Bill and the roller walking 
on the other The roller’s 
cleared at sight of Johnny; he lagged be- 
hind fora moment’s contidence. ‘We're 
going to put Knute on the car that goes 
to his house ; I guess he'll be all right, 
then, don’t you?” 

*“T guess you and I best get on the car 
with him, on the sly. Maybe he didn’t 
mean nothing by his talk, but Swedes kill 
themselves awful easy.” 

“That’s right,” sighed the roller. 
“ Well, my wife is sure there’s been an ac- 
cident if I’m ten minutes behind time, but 
I'll go with you ; we'lllet Georgy and Bill 
go home.” 

George and Billaccordingly put Knute 


side. brow 
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on the car, after Johnny and the roller 
had nodded good-by, and Knute had in- 
sisted on shaking hands over again, not 
saying anything except, ‘I much 
obliged,” to each. ‘There was no difficul- 
ty in getting a rear position on the strap ; 
and Knute, in front, did not suspect his 
two comrades’ presence. He sat with his 
eyes on the brick pavements and_ the 
maple-trees, and the housés half - hidden 
by the foliage. “It’s singular,”” mused the 
roller, with the artless confidence of the 
average street-car traveller that his re- 
marks will reach no other ear than that 
into which they are poured, “ it’s singular 
the trouble women make the most sensi- 
ble men. Now ‘till just lately, since he’s 
been married, I’d have bet money on 
Knute’s sense. But he’s crazy over this 


Vas 


girl. She ¢s pretty ; but she’s kinder gid- 
dy, I guess, too, nothing wrong, just 


thoughtless. I saw her once out riding on 
herwheel, and a floor-walker down at King- 
man’s was riding wither, a pretty little 
feller all dressed up in’ plaid stockings. 
Now Kuute’s not pretty. I guess he didn’t 
like it. He fairly worshipped her, though. 
You ought to see the house he bought ! 
He gave hera gold watch and chain—say, 
what’s he doing now? Can you see?” 

Johnny reported: ‘“ He’s writing on 
a leaf of his memorandum-book. He’s 
torn it out and folded it up ; and now, 
he’s putting it into an envelope that’s ad- 
dressed already—in ink.” 

‘That don’t look right a little bit.” 

Johnny shook his head. It was queer, 
but a reluctant compassion was wrestling 
with the jealous hatred that clawed at his 
heart. Knute loved her, too. //e had 
meant to give her a gold watch and chain 
for a wedding-gift ; but Knute had given 
it to her instead. “ He’s getting up!” 
said the roller. 

’Sposing he sees us, coming out! ”’ said 
Johnny. But Larsen left the car by the 
other They followed him to the 
street, and kept him in sight from a safe 
distance. He went into the post-office, 
came out directly, walked a short block and 
signalled a bridge car. The bridge cars 
cross the Mississippi to Fairport. 

“ My wife will have a fit,’ moaned the 
roller, ** but we've got to see this thing 
through. Ketch on, Johnny, and don’t let 
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him see you ! 
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They stood on the rear platform ; and, 
as before, Larsen was sitting well in front, 
where they could only see the back of his 
head. He sat motionless, his gaze on 
the water, which was now kindling myriad 
opalescent hues under the golden torch 
in the west. 
carriages, phaetons, and last of all, one 
smart victoria with jingling chains on the 
horses’ harness and a beautiful, dark-haired 
woman sitting behind the coachman 
drifted past them on the opposite road 
way. “She looks a little like Knute’s 
wife,” said the roller; ‘did you see 
Knute’s shoulders jump? Say, I’m get- 
ting nervous.” 

“So am I,” said Johnny ; 
most across—he’s up!” 

He was up, reaching for the cord stop- 
ping the car. He turned and passed them. 
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“ He'll wonder what we’re doing here,” 
the roller whispered, leaning on Johnny’s 
nimbler wit. ‘* What had we better say? 
You answer !” 

But Knute’s eyes turned, once, full on 
them, did not waver nor lighten ; he went 
by with his strained, unseeing gaze ; and 
nothing in the grisly chase had given them 
the chill of this blind passage. ‘Their eyes 
met. “By . he means to do it,’’ the 
roller said, under his breath; and Johnny 
nodded, rising. ‘They were on the bridge 
floor, not a minute behind the Swede; but 
he was already standing at the farther side 
of the railing. 

“ Larsen, stop.’”’ shouted Johnny, vault- 
ing over after him. 

He never looked back ; he flung his arms 
above his head and sprang. At the very 
instant of motion Johnny’s hands grabbed 
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his flannei shirt; but the stuff parted, and 
Johnny was reeling with the splash in his 
ears. The roller clutched him to save 
him from a fall. “ Get a boat!” cried 
Johnny. ‘“Z can hold him—le’ go!” 

He had sprung after Knute, but in 
very different shape, circling like an arrow, 
his hands, like the arrow-head, protecting 
his body as he dived. How lucky his coat 
was on his arm instead of on his shoulders ! 
How lucky he had untied his shoes in the 
cars on the suspicion of this very need ! 
Where was the fellow’s head? Zhere/ 
Look at him thrashing with his long 
arms! How his eyes bulged ! 

“Keep still! Dll save you!” yelled 
Johnny ; and all the while his arms went 
like oars, and each magnificent kick of his 
steel-like legs was hurling him through the 
water. 

He came up behind Knute; but even 
as his hand was outstretched the head sank. 
He dived for it, and it rose to the surface, 
dripping, the hair flat on the forehead, the 
face no longer a man’s, only a mask of fear, 
with bared teeth, and painted eyeballs. 

“ Now youre all nght ! ” called Johnny, 
cheerfully. “I got you. Quit kicking, or 
I'll duck you!” 

It is said that suicides are easy to save, 
having used up all their will-power in the 
last desperate act. Knute hardly strug- 
gled, for which one may give the reason 
cited, or take Johnny’s praise for fact. 
“Youwre acting bully!” cried Johnny. 
“ You know you don’t want to drown me, 
too!” , 

He could hear voices and the frantic 
rattle and splash of oars. ‘The danger 
went to his Irish blood like whiskey. “I’m 
all right,’”’ he sang out; “ you fellows keep 
the stroke!” 

“For God’s sake, keep up, Johnny! 
We're coming, Johnny! You keep upa 
minnit!’’ It was the roller’s voice, and 
it cracked under a sob. Johnny bawled 
back: “/’m all right. He’s quiet as a 
kitten—I’ll duck you if you dast to 
stir!” : 

But Knute did not stir; and when they 
had pulled him into the boat, he lay with 
neither breath nor quiver, and Johnny 
(towed at the stern to lighten the boat) gave 
animated orders according to his experi- 
ence. ‘“ He’s breathing all right, but tilt 
his head and get the water out of him— 
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now work his arms and rub him. Get 
his flask out of his pocket and give him a 
taste—there, I told you he was all right ! ” 

‘ He’s coming to,” bawled the roller. 
“ Say, what if he makes a break?” 

“ He won't,” said Johnny ; “ but sit on 
his head if he does.’ 

Knute, however, was like a man stunned, 
making no resistance, and meekly consent- 
ing to be put in a hack, with his two 
friends, and driven home. 

‘“‘T make you lots of trouble, boys,” he 
murmured in apology. 

“ Yes, you do,” returned the roller, se- 
verely, “and you like to have drownded 
Johnny! 1 couldn’t swim, or else you’d 
have drownded me, too. Now, what I 
want to know is: Are you going to try 
this d—— trick again? ”’ 

The Swede had been smiling feebly, but 
at the words some sinister memory burned 
in his melancholy eyes. 

“T don’t know. I can’t tell. I got so 
much troubles.” 

“No trouble’s so bad you can’t bear it 
like a man,”’ said Johnny. He felt some- 
thing tugging at his heart, something that 
hurt it, yet lifted it. He had never felt 
that way befofe ; and suddenly he, too, 
remembered, and added, humbly, ‘‘ espe- 
cially if you have good friends.” 

“And a good wife,” added the roller, 
with increased severity. ‘ I’ve no doubt 
she’s scared to death about you this min- 
ute—and so’s mine about me. I bet she’s 
been to the grocery, ringing up the Edge- 
water to know if there’s been an accident, 
or Sam Swift has been hurt. Say, what 
was that letter you mailed———” 

Knute sat up with a spring. “ Can’t 
dot man drive faster ?”’ he cried, “I yust 
remember I tole my vife- sg 

“T only hope shehasn’t run out to catch 
vou herself ; and we can’t find her,’’ was 
the roller’s dismal augury. “ Poor thing! I 
guess she’s ’most crazy.” 

But he prodded Johnny’s side with his 
elbow and bestowed onhima furtive smile, 
implying that he secretly regarded Mrs. 
Larsen’s fright with satisfaction. 

Knute sank back on the seat ; and the 
roller eyed his troubled countenance and 
nodded, until his good nature prompted 
some homely consolation. ‘I guess you'll 
understand each other better after this, 
Knute. It’s going to come out all right.” 
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Johnny sat in his wet clothes and 
shivered. The night was turning cold, 
after the terrible day. His exhilaration, 
which was no more than the effervescence 
of peril, was all gone, he felt cold in his 
heart ; and his one longing was to make 
an excuse to jump out of the hack and run. 
“ No, you don’t, Johnny Burke,” he kept 
saying to himself, “ get a brace on you !”’ 
But he choked and went white when the 
carriage stopped. He opened the door 
and sprang out first. He was aware of 
a pretty cottage and of red geraniums, and 
a plank walk—but then, he staggered and 
grew faint, for it was her face flying tow- 
ard them. 

She flung herself into the carriage-door. 
“ Tell me first, Il tell her,” she began in 
a tone like ice ; she was pale, but she was 
not screaming or fainting, except that she 
gasped and suddenly broke into a little 
choking laugh as she saw Knute. 

* Oh, Knute, how could you?” she 
cried. ‘ Elly’s so frightened, she went to 
the police, herself, to beg them look for 
you; she’s just come back—Elly, Knute’s 
all right !” 

The other woman, who lookedlike Dora, 
but was not Dora, the woman whose pict- 
ure he had seen, had passed Johnny and 
was sobbing in Knute’s arms. 

* You get him into the house and get 
off his wet clothes, soon’s you can, ma’am,”’ 
said the roller, who rose to the level of the 
situation with the ripe composure of a ten 
years’ married man. “I'll explain to Miss 
Glenn how you come to have a husband 
here, instead of in the Mississippi.” The 
single glimpse Johnny had of the faces of 
husband and wife as she drew him into the 
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house, assured him that whatever the 
trouble between them, it had shrivelled out 
of knowledge in the terror and anguish of 
the last hour. ‘She loves him,’’ Johnny 
thought, reverently ; and with the thought 
came another under which he leaned quick- 
ly against the side of the porch. “ He’s 
weak with his exertions,” explained the 
roller, ‘and no wonder. [et me tell you.” 
Johnny was obliged to sit down while 
the roller depicted the scene in such star- 
tling colors that he did not know his own 
experience. ‘ Knute’s a giant, and he 
struggled awfully—my—my gracious ! my 
heart was in my mouth, I thought he’d pull 
him under ; but Johnny was calm as if he 
was in a ball-room—look here, excuse me, 
I haven’t introduced him to you, I am 
rattled, that’s a fact. Miss Glenn, Mr. 
Burke.” 

“TIT know Mr. Burke well,’’ she said, 
“he’s afriend of mine.” She held out her 
hand, her beautiful white hand, smiling. 
But, suddenly, her lips quivered and the 
tears rose to her eyes. ‘Oh, I haven’t 
thanked you !”’ she said, “I caw’, How 
brave you are!” Dimly Johnny realized 
that she was looking at him as she had 
never looked at him, before. 

The roller sent his eyes from one young 
face to the other; and a smile slowly 
dawned on his features. ‘ Well, Miss 
Dora,” said he, pleasantly, “I guess I'll 
be going, my wife’s waiting. Don’t hurry, 
Johnny.” And he walked away whistling. 

At the street corner he cast a glance be- 
hind. ‘The two young figures were still 


standing, bathed in the enchanted glow of 
sunset, and Johnny was still holding the 
girl’s hand. 
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THE TEST 


1779 


S the year 1778 was closing, the scene 

. of action was shifted from the North 

= to the South. All eyes at the time 
were fixed on the events which began with 
the appearance of the British in Georgia, 
and, so far as this period is concerned, the 
habit has continued, in large measure, down 
to the present day. ‘Thus it happens that 
these two years in the North, in the Con- 
cress and the ¢ camp, as well as over seas, 
are less well known, rightly valued 
than any other period of the Revolutionary 
War. ‘That this should be so was, at the 
time, wholly natural. ‘The fall of Savan- 
nah, and its subsequent defence 
the French and Americans, the capture of 
Charleston, the rapid success of the British 
arms, the defeat of Gates, the gradual de- 
velopment and hard fighting of Greene’s 
great campaign, all drew the attention and 
filled the minds of men everywhere. Yet, 
important as these events were, the vital 
point still remained where Washington and 
his army watched the Hudson and kept 
the enemy pinioned in New York. If that 
army had failed or dissolved, the English 
forces would have swept down from the 
North to meet their brethren in the South, 
and nothing could have 
then, for the one primary condition of his 
campaign that British 

should come from the North to break his 


less 


against 


saved Greene 


was . soldiers 


communications, cut off his supplies, and 
take him in the rear. None came from the 
North. None could come. With a sin- 


gleness of purpose and a strategical sound- 
ness which has never been fully appreci- 
ated, Washington clung to the central zone 
of the Middle States. Whatever came, he 
was determined that the British should 
never get the line of the Hudson and divide 
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New England—whence he drew most of 


his troops—from the great middle colonies. 
Neither Burgoyne on the North, nor Corn- 
wallis on the South, could draw him from 
Attacks on the extremities 
he knew were not deadly, and he felt sure 
that they could be repulsed; but if the 
centre was once pierced, then dire peril 
was at hand. So long as he kept an army 
together and the line of the Hudson open, 

long as he could move at will, either 
eastward into New England, or southward 
into Virginia, he knew that the ultimate 
success of the-Revolution was — a 
question of time. ‘The active 
fighting in the North was over goes of 
waiting—dreary, trying, monotonous wait- 
ing—had set in, and it lasted until the 
moment which Washington was wa’ ching 
for arrived—the great moment w en a 
decisive stroke could be given which sould 
end the war. ‘Two years the waiting and 
W atching went on—years of ps itience, suf- 
fering, and trial. Nothing was done that 
led straight to anything ; nothing but the 
holding fast which was to bring the final 
victory. 

Very hard to understand now was the 
victory thus achieved by keeping the army 
the Revolution alive dur- 
ing that time of sullen, dogged waiting. 
Everywhere were visible signs of exhaus- 
tion, of longings to have done with the 
business before it was really finished. Over 
seas the symptoms of fatigue were pain- 
fully apparent. England, as has always 
been the case when she is sore bested— 
and never was she in worse plight than 
a bold front to the en- 
her round. She was 
American war-ships 


his position. 


period ¢ 


in existence and 


then—was making 
emies who ringed 
suffering enormously. 
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and privateers were tearing her commerce 
to pieces. Her naval prestige was hurt to 
the quick by John Paul Jones taking the 
Serapis in a hand-to-hand fight and circling 
Great Britain, wrecking and pillaging on 
land and sea. A race of seamen as bold 
and hardy as her own, flying the flag of 
her revolted colonies, swarmed along the 
highways of her commerce, and even in 
the English Channel were seizing her mer- 
chantmen and crippling her trade.. In- 
surance rates rose ruinously, and English 
merchants faced losses which they would 
have deemed impossible five years before. 
France and Spain had both gone to war 
with her, threatened her coasts, employed 
her fleets, and soon beleaguered her great 
sentinel fortress at Gibraltar. Wherever 
her vast possessions extended, wherever 
her drum-beat was heard, there was war ; 
in the Indian Ocean, as well as the An- 
tilles, no colony was safe, and there was 
now no Pitt to guide the forces as in the 
days when she humbled the power of the 
House of Bourbon. But England set her 
teeth and would not yet cry hold. Her 
European enemies were suffering, too, and 
worse than she, for they were both unsound 
within, politically and financially. In 
France the disease which the monarchy 
had planted and which the Revolution 
alone could cure was already deeply felt. 
France was beginning to long for rest, 
and, ‘'espite her early energy in the Amer- 
ican ause, she was ready to sacrifice that 
cause to her own interests at any moment. 
France desired peace—an ill omen for 
America, with its revolution only half 
fought out. With the ally of France the 
condition was even worse. Spain was cor- 
rupt, broken, rotten to the core, merely 
hiding her decrepitude under the mask of 
an empire which had once been great. 
Dragged into the war by France, she had 
no love whatever for the Americans—de- 
sired only to prey upon them and get what 
she could from the wreck of the British 
Empire. She, too, was feeling the strain of 
war, exhaustion was upon her, and she, 
too, longed for peace. 

In such a situation, amid these powers 
of the Old World occupied only with their 
own interests and enfeebled by their own 
maladies, the fortunes of the young nation, 
struggling painfully into life on the other 
side of the Atlantic were in sufficiently evil 
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case. ‘The work of saving them fell heavily 
upon the envoys of Congress, manfully 
battling for their cause in the midst of 
these adverse and selfish forces. 

Help came to them and to the Revolu- 
tion as it had come to the American armies 
so often, from the blunders of their adver- 
sary. Instead of trying to conciliate, 
England grew more and more offensive to 
all the neutral powers, and especially to 
those which were weak. She seized and 
searched their ships, interfered with their 
trade, and assumed to exercise an arrogant 
control over all their commerce. Hence 
protracted bickerings, protocols, notes, and 
all the machinery of diplomacy put into 
violent action with much running hither 
and thither of eminent persons and much 
speeding about of dusty couriers riding 
post haste with despatches. It is very 
difficult and not very profitable to follow 
these performances with their turns and 
windings and futilities of all sorts. But 
out of these dim and confused discussions 
came two results of real importance to the 
world, and particularly to the American 
revolution. One was the neutrality of the 
Northern powers headed by Russia and her 
redoubtable Empress, aimed against Eng- 
land, very troublesome and crippling to her 
in the days of a conflict which had grown 
world-wide. ‘The other result of real im- 
portance and meaning was England’s mak- 
ing war upon the Dutch. ‘This was pure 
aggression born of a desire to break down a 
power once a formidable rival and still a 
competitor in trade. ‘The Dutch were in- 
nocent enough, their only real crime having 
been to refuse to become England’s ally. 
But innocence or guilt made no difference, 
England made war upon them. She dealt 
a last fatal blow to the nation which had 
shattered the power of Spain, played an 
equal part among the great states of Ku- 
rope and given to England herself the 
one great man among her modern kings. 
Holland sank eventually under the attack, 
but England added one more foe to those 
who now surrounded her in her ‘splendid 
isolation,” and she thréw open to her re- 
volted colonies another money-market, rich 
in capital which went forth in loans to the 
Americans, quick enough to take advan- 
tage of such an opportunity. 

In the United States in 1779 the same 
relaxation of energy was apparent. Con- 
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gress passed the winter and spring in long 
debates as to the terms of peace. Gerard, 
the French Minister, was active among the 
members urging them to accept conditions 
which involved every sort of sacrifice, 
largely for the benefit of Spain. 
was the desire for peace that a strong party 
in Congress backed up all the wishes of 
the French envoy. At one time it looked 
as if the navigation of the Mississippi might 
be given up, and the great Northeastern 
fisheries were actually abandoned. Finally 
Congress evaded both issues by resolving 
to send an envoy to Spain, for which post 
John Jay was chosen, and meantime to in- 
sist on the navigation of the Mississippi, 
while the matter of the fisheries was put 
over to a future treaty with Great Britain. 
In other respects the instructions were 
weak, with a plaintive desire to bring the 
war to an end at almost any price running 
all through them. 

So Congress spent most of its time and 
strength in discussing the means of getting 
peace when the war was not yet fought 
out, and did little or nothing to sustain 
that war which was flagrant about it. 
Thirty thousand men at least were needed 
for any effective movement against New 
York, and the army was not a third of that 
number, and was dwindling instead of 
growing. Washington came to Philadel- 
phia and passed a month there with Con- 
gress, urging, reasoning, explaining, begin- 
ning now to press for better union and 
a strong central government. ‘Then he 
went back to the camp to continue the 
urgings and reasonings and stern advice on 
many subjects by letter. Not until March 
did Congress even vote additional bat- 
talions, and although this was well, voting 
men was by no means the same thing as 
getting them. The finances were in fright- 
ful disorder. Many great wars, perhaps 
most of them, have been fought on irre- 
deemable paper, and it is no doubt true 
that this was probably the quickest, if not 
the only resource of Congress at the be- 
ginning. But to fight on paper money 
alone, to raise no money by taxation, in 
fact to get no money at all from the people 
Was an impossible scheme. Yet this was 
precisely what Congress attempted to do, 
and they had no other supply to look to 
except foreign loans which were uncertain 
and insufficient. So one emission of bills 
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succeeded another, and the continental 
money sank rapidly, while speculators and 
forestallers throve on the disorders of the 
currency, and the government, poor though 
it might be, was robbed and plundered. 
The popular spirit relaxed its temper, en- 
couraged thereto by the foreign alliances 
and disheartened by the domestic disorders 
and the greed of those who amassed fort- 
unes from the fluctuations of prices and fat- 
tened on the public distress. It looked as if 
the American Revolution, rising victorious 
on the field of battle, might sink and wither 
away under the poison of civil and social 
disorder and debility. 

Bad as all these things were in their ef- 
fect upon the American cause and upon 
the people themselves, the actual personal 
suffering fell to the lot of the army by 
whose existence the revolution was sus- 
tained. Officers and men went unpaid 
for long periods, and when they received 
their pay it was in a paper currency which 
depreciated in their hands even before 
they could.spend it or send it to their 
families. Hence great difficulty in hold- 
ing the army together, and still greater 
difficulty in recruiting it. With lack of 
pay went lack of, every provision and mu- 
nition of war, and, as a consequence, ill- 
clothed, ill-armed, ill-fed soldiers. In the 
midst of these grinding cares and trials 
stood Washington, with the problem of 
existence always at his door, with the great 
duty of success ever present at his side, 
and with only the patriotism of his men 
and his own grim courage and tenacity of 
purpose to support him. Under the press- 
ure of hard facts one plan after another 
had to be givenup. A vigorous offensive 
campaign which would drive the British 
from the country was impossible. ‘The 
next best thing was to keep them shut up 
where they were, and to hold fast, as had 
so wisely and steadily been done to the 
great central position in the valley of the 
Hudson, at the mouth of the great river 
whence blows could be struck hard and 
quickly either in New England or the 
Middle States which must never be sep- 
arated no matter what happened. 

So Washington resumed the defensive 
and watched and waited. ‘To much pur- 
pose, as it in due course appeared, for the 
British seemed unable to make any effec- 
tive movement, and lay cooped up in New 








York close to their ships, with their vigil- 
ant foe always hovering near. Not until 
Washington could get an efficient army 
and the command of the sea would he be 
able to strike a fatal blow, and no man 
could tell when those conditions would 
come to pass. ‘The silent general knew 
just what he needed, and equally well that 
he had it not. So he waited, unable to at- 
tack and ready to fight. ‘The test of en- 
durance had begun. 

The British on their side displayed ac- 
tivity only in spasmodic dashes here and 
there, of littke meaning and _ petty results. 
General Matthews, with 2,500 men, went 
to Virginia, made a burning, pillaging 
raid, destroved a certain number of houses 
and tobacco ships, and came back with 
his futilities to New York. ‘Tryon, once 
royal governor of New York, led another 
expedition of 2,600 men into Connecticut. 
Here, as in Virginia, burning and pillag- 
ing and some sharp skirmishes with militia, 
who managed to leave their marks on the 
king’s troops. Villages, churches, houses, 
vessels, went up in smoke. A _ black trail 
marked the line followed by Tryon’s raid- 
ers, and then he likewise returned to New 
York as empty in solid results as Matthews, 
and with a certain amount of destroyed 
property and increased hatred from the 
Americans to his credit. 

The worthlessness of these performances 
and the utter uselessness of such plunder- 
ing forays were quite apparent to Wash- 
ington, and, except for the suffering of the 
people upon whom they fell, troubled him 
little. But there was another movement 
of the enemy which awakened his keenest 
interest, because in it he saw possibilities 
of real danger. Clinton, after the return 
of Matthews, had gone up the river and 
taken possession of Stony Point and Ver- 
planck’s Point, driving off the Americans 
and securing in this way control of Kings 
Ferry, an important line of communica- 
tion between New York and New Jersey. 
Here was something which looked as if it 
had meaning. Perhaps an idea had come 
to Clinton, and possibly he was intending 
to master the Hudson Valley by building 
a line of formidable posts along the river. 
Certain it was that he had put a force of 
five hundred men at Stony Point, and was 
actively completing and strengthening the 
works there. If Clinton had any plan of 
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this perilous sort it must be nipped at the 
start. No British posts must be advanced 
to the North to endanger the American 
stronghold at West Point, which domi- 
nated and closed the river. So Washing- 
ton decided to take Stony Point, and, as 
was his habit, chose the best man for the 
work, because in a desperate undertaking 
like this everything depended on the lead- 
er. His choice fell on Anthony Wayne, 
then a brigadier-general and one of Wash- 
ington’s favorite officers. Wayne came of 
fighting stock. His grandfather, a York- 
shireman, nearly a century before had 
gone to Ireland where he commanded a 
company of dragoons under William of 
Orange at the battle of the Boyne. From 
Ireland he had immigrated to the frontiers 
of Pennsylvania, and there his grandson 
was born in 1745. ‘The family was in 
easy circumstances, and the boy received 
a good education, became a surveyor, and 
was trusted in important business by Frank- 
lin and other leading men of Philadelphia. 
He took an eager interest and active part 
in politics, but when the note of war came 
the spirit of the old captain of dragoons 
who had followed Dutch William blazed 
up in him and he went at once into the 
army. From that time forward he was 
constantly in the field. On the Northern 
frontier, in New York and New Jersey, 
and in the campaign about Philadelphia, 
Wayne, who had risen rapidly to general’s 
rank, was always in the heat of every 
action. ‘* Wherever there is fighting there 
is Wayne, for that is his business,’’ was 
said of him at the time, and said most 
truly. He was always fighting with great 
dash, courage, and success, and extricating 
himself by his quickness and intrepidity 
from the dangers into which his reckless 
daring sometimes led him. ‘“ Black Snake” 
the Indians called him then, and many 
years later, when he had beaten them 
under the walls of an English post in 
very complete and memorable fashion, 
they named him “Tornado.” He was 
fine-looking, soldierly, a great stickler for 
handsome dress and perfect equipment, so 
much so that some of the officers chris- 
tened him “ Dandy Wayne,” but the men 
who loved and followed him called him 
“ Mad Anthony,” and the popular name 
has followed him in history. Such was 
the man whom Washington picked out for 
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the perilous task he wanted to have per- 
formed. ‘Tradition says that when Wash- 
ington asked Wayne if he would storm 
Stony Point, Wayne replied, ‘I will storm 
hell if you will plan it.” A very honest 
bit of genuine speech this ; quite instruc- 
tive, too, in its way, and worth the consid- 
eration of the modern critic who doubts 
Washington’s military capacity in which 
the man who risked his life upon it had 
entire confidence. 

At all events so it fell out. Washing- 
ton planned and Wayne stormed and car- 
ried out his chief’s arrangements to the 
letter. By this time Stony Point had been 
strongly fortified, and the approach was 
dificult. On July rs5th, Wayne and his 
troops left Sandy Beach and made their 
way through the mountains by a_ hard 
march along gorges and over swamps, un- 
tilon the 16th, at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, they were in the rear of the fort and 
within a mile and a half of the works. 
Wayne divided his force into two columns, 
one under Colonel Febiger on the right, 
the other under Colonel Butler on the left. 
At the extremity of each wing was a 
storming-party of a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty men who had volunteered for 
the duty and who marched with unloaded 
muskets, trusting wholly to the bayonet. 
At the head of each storming-party was a 
forlorn hope of twenty men. ‘The reserve 
was composed of Lee’s Light Horse, and 
three hundred men under General Muh- 
lenburg constituted the covering- party. 
Not until the lines were formed did Wayne 
tell his men the errand on which they had 
come. ‘Then, in accordance with Wash- 
ington’s direction, each man fixed a piece 
of white paper in his cap, and the watch- 
word “The Fort is Ours,” was given out. 
All was quickly done, for every detail had 
been accurately arranged. As soon as the 
columns were formed they moved rapidly 
forward. Murphy and his North Carolin- 
lans in the centre were delayed by the 
tide in crossing the morass, and as they 
came through they met an outpost. ‘The 
alarm was given anda heavy fire of grape- 
shot and musketry opened upon them. 
On they went as if they were the only 
troops on the field, and every other col- 
umn and division did the same. Wayne 
himself led the right wing. As he crossed 
the abattis a musket-ball struck him on the 
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head, bringing him down and wounding 
him slightly. Dazed as he was by the 
blow, he called out that if he was mortally 
hurt he wanted to die in the fort, and his 
aides picked him up and bore him forward. 
The rush of the well-directed columns 
was Irresistible. So swift and steady was 
the movement that they passed the abattis 
and went up and over the breast-works 
without check or hesitation. All was fin- 
ished in a few minutes. Some heavy firing 
from the works, a short sharp rush, a clash 
and push of bayonets in the darkness, and 
the Americans poured into the fort. They 
lost 98 men in killed and wounded, the 
British 94, while practically all the rest of 
the garrison to the number of 25 officers 
and 447 men were taken prisoners. All 
the guns and munitions of war, valued at 
nearly $160,000, fell into the hands of the 
victors. ‘The Americans, having won their 
fight in very complete fashion, levelled 
the works and withdrew. Soon afterward 
Clinton again occupied the Point, but 
only to abandon it finally in the autumn. 
The plan of taking possession of the Hud- 
son by a series of fortified posts, if seriously 
intended, had been peremptorily stopped, 
and a sudden disaster had come to the 
British. It was a very gallant feat of 
arms, admirably planned, and_ bravely, 
punctually, and accurately performed. 
The unsteadiness of the Brandywine and 
of Germantown had disappeared, and the 
discipline of Valley Forge was very plain 
here to the eyes of all mankind. ‘The 
men who had fought behind intrench- 
ments at Bunker Hill had been made into 
soldiers able to assault works held by the 
best troops of England. The raw mate- 
rial was good to start with, and someone 
aided by experience had evidently been at 
work upon it. 

A month later the Americans were still 
further encouraged by another daring ex- 
ploit. This time the leader was Major 
Harry Lee, of the Light Horse, and the 
attack was made on one of the strongest of 
the enemy’s posts. Paulus Hook, where 
Jersey City now stands, was a low, sandy 
spur of land running well out into the river. 
At that time it was merely the point where 
the ferry-boat from New York landed, and 
whence the stage for Philadelphia started. 
The only buildings were the Tavern and 
stables for the use of the coaches and their 
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passengers, and the house of the guardian 
of the ferry. But the position was one of 
great natural military strength, in addition 
to being the vital point on the direct road 
to the South. Between the Hook and the 
main land was a morass, washed and often 
flooded by the tide, and crossed only by a 
narrow causeway used by the coaches and 
easily defended. Taking possession of this 
point when they first occupied New York, 
the British fortified it strongly with block- 
houses and redoubts, while on the water- 
side it was within easy reach of the city, and 
protected by the men-of-war. A more diffi- 
cult place to reach it would have been dif- 
ficult to conceive, and Washington had 
grave doubts as to making an attempt to 
surprise it, but finally gave a reluctant ap- 
proval. Lee then had the roads and the 
surrounding country thoroughly examined, 
and sent out a scouting party under Cap- 
tain Allen McLane, who prepared the way. 
Lee himself started on the morning of 
August 18th, and marching through the 
woods became separated from the Virginia 
contingent, which led to many subsequent 
charges and counter-charges of little mo- 
ment now, but very bitter then. Whatever 
the reasons, certain it isthat Lee found him- 
self close to the Hookat midnight with only 
a hundred and fifty men. He knew that 
the ordinary garrison regiment and Van 
Buskirk’s Loyal Americans amounted to at 
least two hundred. He did not know that 
VanBuskirk had left the Hook that very 
night with a hundred and thirty men to at- 
tack an American post, and that their place 


had been taken by Hessians from New 


York, some of the best of the regular 
troops. Had he known all, however, it 
vould probably have made but little ditfer- 
ence. He was as daring and reckless as 
Wavne, and the k vledge that he had 
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Hessians threw themselves into one block- 
house; about a dozen of the British were 
killed and wounded, and five Americans. 
One hundred and fifty-nine British soldiers 
surrendered, and with them Lee withdrew 
at once, for relief was already on its way 
from New York. It was not very easy to 
retreat with prisoners outnumbering his 
own force, and Lee had some hard march- 
ing and narrow escapes ; but by his swift- 
ness and energy he came through success- 
fully, bringing his captives with 
Paulus Hook led to nothir g except so far 
as it cooled the British and strengthened 
their purpose to stay ¢ lose in New York, a 
very desirable feeling for the Americans to 
cultivate. We may read now the alarm 
and disgust it caused to the English officers 
in the letter of General Pattison to Lord 
Townshend. The joy on the American 
side corresponded to the depression on that 
of their enemies. 
clear that soldiers capable of storming 
posts like Stony Point and Paulus Hook 
lacked now only numbers and equipment 
to be able to face any troops in the open 
field. A long distance had been traversed 
from the panic-stricken flight at Kip’s Bay 
to the firm unyielding charge over earth- 
works and into redoubts of the men who, 
without question or misgiving, followed 
“Mad Anthony Wayne” and * Light 
Horse Harry” in the darkness of those 
summer nights. 

Little else was done by the Americans 
in the campaign, if such it could be called, 
of 1779. Anelaborately prepared expedi- 
tion against the British post at Castine, on 
the wreck ruin. 
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and checked the recurring danger of Ind- 
ian inroads upon the settlements. 

The rest of the fighting in the North 
did not rise above small raids and petty 
affairs of outposts and partisan bands. 
Yet when the campaign closed, desultory 
as all its operations had been, the solid 
gain, which we can estimate now far bet- 
ter than could be done at the time, was all 
with the Americans. had been 
forced to abandon Rhode Island, and all 
New England was once more in American 
hands. He also felt compelled to with- 
draw from Stony Point and Verplanck’s 
Point, and the Americans again took pos- 
session of Kings Ferry and controlled all 
the upper country. The British were con- 
fined more closely than ever to the city of 
New York, and Washington still held the 
great line of the Hudson in an iron grasp, 

nd was master of the New England and 
Middle States clear from an enemy, firmly 


Clinton 


united and with free communications open 


between them. The first stage 1n the test 


I endurance had been }% ssed success- 
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while the army was unpaid. provisions to 
feed the men could be gathered only with 
the utmost difficulty, and nothing effective 
was done to fill the thinning ranks. Much 
of the noblest and best work of the Rev- 
olution, that most instinct with patriotism 
was done in these winter camps by the 
half-starved, unpaid officers and men who 
formed the American army, and who. by 
their grim tenacity and stubborn endur- 
ance, kept that army in existence and the 
American Revolution with it. Very hard 
to bear then, very difficult to realize now, 
like the 
battles and sieges which every one knows 
by heart, this holding the army together 
and yet worthy of all praise and remem- 
brance, for it was by this feat that the 
Revolution was largely won. In the midst 
of it all was Washington, facing facts un- 
fling hingly, looking 


not picturesque or soul-stirring, 


illo 


ahead, planning, ad- 


vising generally with no result, but some- 


times getting a littlke done when much was 
impossible. Altogether a very noble and 
human figure contending against n 
weaknesses, stupidities, and hindrances 
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per, pore, Ne YeTr cold 
heart ; and his one longing was to mz ke 
an excuse to jump out of the hack and run. 
“ No, you don’t, Johnny Burke,” he kept 
saying to himself, “ get a brace on you !” 
But he choked and went white when the 
carriage stopped. He opened the door 
and sprang out first. He was aware of 
a pretty cottage and of red geraniums, and 
a plank walk—but then, he staggered and 
grew faint, for it was her face flying tow- 
ard them. 
She flung herself into the carriage-door. 
lell me first, I'll tell her,” began in 
like 1 she was pale, but she was 
not screaming or except that she 
gasped and broke into a little 
mKInY la oh saw Knute 
Oh, Knut 
cried * kelly's so frig 
the police, 
you; she’s just come back—Elly 
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she 
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how 
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pict 
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but was 1 
ure he 
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him into the 


was sobbing 
‘You get and get 
off his wet clothes, soon’s you can, ma’am,” 


house 


roller, who rose to the level of the 


situation with 
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the ripe 
years’ married man. 
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came another under w hic h he leaned quick- 
ly against the side of the porch. ‘“ He's 
weak with his exertions,” *xplained the 
roller, ‘‘and no wonder. Le. me tell you.” 
Johnny was obliged to sit down while 
the roller depicted the scene in such star- 
tling colors that he did not know his own 
experience. ‘“ Knute’s a giant, and he 
struggled awfully—my—my gracious ! my 
heart was in my mouth, I thought he’d pull 
him Johnny was calin as it he 
was in a ball-room—look here, 
I haven’t introduced him 


) 
UuUbnUe;r vul 


excuse me, 


to you, 1 am 

rattled, that’s a fact. Miss Glenn, Mr. 
Burke.” 

‘I know Mr. Burke well,” she said, 


‘he’s afriend of mine.”’ She held out her 


hand, her beautiful white hand, smiling. 
But, suddenly, her lips quivered and the 
tears rose to her eyes. ‘Oh, I haven't 
thanked you !" she said, “I can’t. How 
brave you are!” Dimly Johnny realized 
that she was looking at him as she had 
never looked at him, before. 

lhe roller sent his eyes from one young 
face to the other; and a smile slowly 
dawned on his features. ‘Well, Miss 
Dora,” said he, pleasantly, “I guess I’ll 


be going, my wife’s waiting. 


Johnny.” 


Don’t hurry, 
And he walked away whistling. 

At the street corner he cast a glance be- 
hind. The two young figures were still 
standing, bathed in the enchanted glow of 
sunset, and Johnny was still holding the 
girl’s hand, 
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THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION 
BY HENRY CABOT LODGE 


THE TEST OF ENDURANCE 
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1779-1781 


S the year 177 8 was ck sing, the scene 
A of action was shifted from the North 
to the South. All eyes at the time 
were fixed on the events which began with 
the appearance of the British in Georgia, 
and, so far as this period is concerned, the 
habit hascontinued, in large measure, down 
to the presentday. ‘Thus it happens that 
these two years in the North, in the Con 
gress and the camp, as well as over seas, 
are less well known, less rightly valued 
than any other period of the Revolutionary 
War. That this should be so was, at the 
time, wholly natural. The fall of Savan- 
nah, and its subsequent defence against 
the French and Americans, the capture of 
Charleston, the rapid success of the British 
arms, the defeat of Gates, the gradual de- 
velopment and hard fighting of Greene’s 
great campaign, all drew the attention and 
filled the minds of men everywhere. Yet, 
important as these events were, the vital 
point still remained where Washington and 
his army watched the Hudson and kept 
the enemy pinioned in New York. If that 
army had failed or dissolved, the English 
forces would have swept down from the 
North to meet their brethren in the South, 
and nothing could have saved Greene 
then, for the one primary condition of his 
campaign was that no British soldiers 
should come from the North to break his 
communications, cut off his supplies, and 
take him in the rear. None came from the 
North. None could come. With a sin- 
gleness of purpose and a strategical sound- 
ness which has never been fully appreci- 
ated, Washington clung to the central zone 
of the Middle States. Whatever came, he 
was determined that the British should 
never get the line of the Hudson and divide 


New England—whence he drew most of 
his troops—from the great middle colonies. 
Neither Burgoyne on the North, nor Corn- 
wallis on the South, could draw him from 
his position, Attacks on the extremities 
he knew were not deadly, and he felt sure 
that they could be repulsed ; but if the 
centre was once pier ed, then dire pen 
was at hand. So long as he kept an army 
together and the line of the Hudson open, 
so long as he could move at will, either 
eastward into New England, or southward 
into Virginia, he knew that the ultimate 
success of the Revolution was merely a 
question of time. The period of active 
fighting in the North was over; that of 
waiting—dreary, trying, monotonous wait- 
ing—had set in, and it lasted until the 
moment which Washington was watching 
for arrived—the great moment when a 
decisive stroke could be given which would 
end the war. Two years the waiting and 
watching went on—years of patience, suf- 
fering, and trial. Nothing was done that 
led straight to anything ; nothing but the 
holding fast which was to bring the final 
victory. 

Very hard to understand now was the 
victory thus achieved by keeping the army 
in existence and the Revolution alive dur- 
ing that time of sullen, dogged waiting. 
Everywhere were visible signs of exhaus- 
tion, of longings to have done with the 
business before it was really finished. Over 
seas the symptoms of fatigue were pain- 
fully apparent. England, as has always 
been the case when she is sore bested— 
and never was she in worse plight than 
then—was making a bold front to the en- 
emies who ringed her round. She was 
suffering enormously. American war-ships 
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and privateers were tearing her commerce 
to pieces. Her naval prestige was hurt to 
the quick by John Paul Jones taking the 
Serapis in a hand-to-hand fight and circling 
Great Britain, wrecking and pillaging on 
land and sea. A race of seamen as bold 
and hardy as her own, flying the flag of 
her revolted colonies, swarmed along the 
highways of her commerce, and even in 
the English Channel were seizing her mer- 
chantmen and crippling her trade. In- 
surance rates rose ruinously, and English 
merchants faced losses which they would 
have deemed impossible five years before. 
France and Spain had both gone to war 
with her, threatened her coasts, employed 
her fleets, and soon beleaguered her great 
sentinel fortress at Gibraltar. Wherever 
her vast possessions extended, wherever 
her drum-beat was heard, there was war ; 
in the Indian Ocean, as well as the An- 
tilles, no colony was safe, and there was 
now no Pitt to guide the forces as in the 
days when she humbled the power of the 
House of Bourbon. But England set her 
teeth and would not yet cry hold. Her 
European enemies were suffering, too, and 
worse than she, for they were both unsound 
within, politically and financially. In 
France the disease which the monarchy 
had planted and which the Revolution 
alone could cure was already deeply felt. 
France was beginning to long for rest, 
and, despite her early energy in the Amer- 
ican cause, she was ready to sacrifice that 
cause to her own interests at any moment. 
France desired peace—an ill omen for 
America, with its revolution only half 
fought out. With the ally of France the 
condition was even worse. Spain was cor- 
rupt, broken, rotten to the core, merely 
hiding her decrepitude under the mask of 
an empire which had once been great. 
Dragged into the war by France, she had 
no love whatever for the Americans—de- 
sired only to prey upon them and get what 
she could from the wreck of the British 
Empire. She, too, was feéling the strain of 
war, exhaustion was upon her, and she, 
too, longed for peace. 

In such a situation, amid these powers 
of the Old World occupied only with their 
own interests and enfeebled by their own 
maladies, the fortunes of the young nation, 
struggling painfully into life on the other 
side of the Atlantic were in sufficiently evil 
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case. The work of saving them fell heavily 
upon the envoys of Congress, manfully 
battling for their cause in the midst of 
these adverse and selfish forces. 

Help came to them and to the Revolu- 
tion as it had come to the Amerjcan armies 
so often, from the blunders of their adver- 
sary. Instead of trying to conciliate, 
England grew more and more offensive to 
all the neutral powers, and especially to 
those which were weak. She seized and 
searched their ships, interfered with their 
trade, and assumed to exercise an arrogant 
control over all their commerce. Hence 
protracted bickerings, protocols, notes, and 
all the machinery of diplomacy put into 
violent action with much running hither 
and thither of eminent persons and much 
speeding about of dusty couriers riding 
post haste with despatches. It is very 
difficult and not very profitable to follow 
these performances with their turns and 
windings and futilities of all sorts. But 
out of these dim and confused discussions 
came two results of real importance to the 
world, and particularly to the American 
revolution. One was the neutrality of the 
Northern powers headed by Russia and her 
redoubtable Empress, aimed against Eng- 
land, very troublesome and crippling to her 
in the days of a conflict which had grown 
world-wide. ‘The other result of real im- 
portance and meaning was England’s mak- 
ing war upon the Dutch. ‘This was pure 
aggression born of a desire to break down a 
power once a formidable rival and still a 
competitor in trade. The Dutch were in- 
nocent enough, their only real crime having 
been to refuse to become England’s ally. 
But innecence or guilt made no difference, 
England made war upon them. She dealt 
a last fatal blow to the nation which had 
shattered the power of Spain, played an 
equal part among the great states of Eu- 
rope and given to England herself the 
one great man among her modern kings. 
Holland sank eventually under the attack, 
but England added one more foe to those 
who now surrounded her in her “splendid 
isolation,” and she threw open to her re- 
volted colonies another money-market, rich 
in capital which went forth in loans to the 
Americans, quick enough to take advan- 
tage of such an opportunity. 

In the United States in 1779 the same 
relaxation of energy was apparent. Con- 
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gress passed the winter and spring in long 
debatesas tothe terms of peace. Gerard, 
the French Minister, was active among the 
members urging them to accept conditions 
which involved every sort of sacrifice, 
largely for the benefit of Spain. So eager 
was the desire for peace that a strong party 
in Congress backed up all the wishes of 
the French envoy. At one time it looked 
as if the navigation of the Mississippi might 
be given up, and the great Northeastern 
fisheries were actually abandoned. Finally 
Congress evaded both issues by resolving 
to send an envoy to Spain, for which post 
John Jay was chosen, and meantime to in- 
sist on the navigation of the Mississippi, 
while the matter of the fisheries was put 
over to a future treaty with Great Britain. 
In other respects the instructions were 
weak, with a plaintive desire to bring the 
war to an end at almost any price running 
all through them. 

So Congress spent most of its time and 
strength in discussing the means of getting 
peace when the war was not yet fought 
out, and did little or nothing to sustain 
that war which was flagrant about it. 
Thirty thousand men at least were needed 


for any effective movement against New 
York, and the army was not a third of that 
number, and was dwindling instead of 


growing. Washington came to Philadel- 
phia and passed a month there with Con- 
gress, urging, reasoning, explaining, begin- 
ning now to press for better union and 
a strong central government. ‘Then he 
went back to the camp to continue the 
urgings and reasonings and stern advice on 
many subjects by letter. Not until March 
did Congress even vote additional bat- 
talions, and although this was well, voting 
men was by no means the same thing as 
gettingthem. The finances were in fright- 
ful disorder. Many great wars, perhaps 
most of them, have been fought on irre- 
deemable paper, and it is no doubt true 
that this was probably the quickest, if not 
the only resource of Congress at the be- 
ginning. But to fight on paper money 
alone, to raise no money by taxation, in 
fact to get no money at all from the people 
was an impossible scheme. Yet this was 
precisely what Congress attempted to do, 
and they had no other supply to look to 
except foreign loans which were uncertain 
and insufficient. So one emission of bills 
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succeeded another, and the continental 
money sank rapidly, while speculators and 
forestallers throve on the disorders of the 
currency, and the government, poor though 
it might be, was robbed and plundered. 
The popular spirit relaxed its temper, en- 
couraged thereto by the foreign alliances 
and disheartened by the domestic disorders 
and the greed of those who amassed fort- 
unes from the fluctuations of prices and fat- 
tened on the public distress. It looked as if 
the American Revolution, rising victorious 
on the field of battle, might sink and wither 
away under the poison of civil and social 
disorder and debility. 

Bad as all these things were in their ef- 
fect upon the American cause and upon 
the people themselves, the actual personal 
suffering fell to the lot of the army by 
whose existence the revolution was sus- 
tained. Officers and men went unpaid 
for long periods, and when they received 
their pay it was in a paper currency which 
depreciated in their hands even before 
they could spend it or send it to their 
families. Hence great difficulty in hold- 
ing the army together, and still greater 
difficulty in recruiting it. With lack of 
pay went lack of every provision and mu- 
nition of war, and, as a consequence, ill- 
clothed, ill-armed, ill-fed soldiers. In the 
midst of these grinding cares and trials 
stood Washington, with the problem of 
existence always at his door, with the great 
duty of success ever present at his side, 
and with only the patriotism of his men 
and his own grim courage and tenacity of 
purpose to support him. Under the press- 
ure of hard facts one plan after another 
had to be givenup. A vigorous offensive 
campaign which would drive the British 
from the country was impossible. The 
next best thing was to keep them shut up 
where they were, and to hold fast, as had 
so wisely and steadily been done to the 
great central position in the valley of the 
Hudson, at the mouth of the great river 
whence blows could be struck hard and 
quickly either in New England or the 
Middle States which must never be sep- 
arated no matter what happened. 

So Washington resumed the defensive 
and watched and waited. To much pur- 
pose, as it in due course appeared, for the 
British seemed unable to make any effec- 
tive movement, and lay cooped up in New 
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York close to their ships, with their vigil- 
ant foe always hovering near. Not until 
Washington could get an efficient army 
and the command of the sea would he be 
able to strike a fatal blow, and no man 
could tell when those conditions would 
come to pass. The silent general knew 
just what he needed, and equally well that 
he had it not. So he waited, unable to at- 
tack and ready to fight. The test of en- 
durance had begun. 

The British on their side displayed ac- 
tivity only in spasmodic dashes here and 
there, of little meaning and petty results. 
General Matthews, with 2,500 men, went 
to Virginia, made a burning, pillaging 
raid, destroyed a certain number of houses 
and tobacco ships, and came back with 
his futilities to New York. Tryon, once 
royal governor of New York, led another 
expedition of 2,600 men into Connecticut. 
Here, as in Virginia, burning and pillag- 
ing and some sharp skirmishes with militia, 
who managed to leave their marks on the 
king’s troops. Villages, churches, houses, 
vessels, went up in smoke. A black trail 
marked the line followed by Tryon’s raid- 
ers, and then he likewise returned to New 
York as empty in solid results as Matthews, 
and with a certain amount of destroyed 
property and increased hatred from the 
Americans to his credit. 

The worthlessness of these performances 
and the utter uselessness of such plunder- 
ing forays were quite apparent to Wash- 
ington, and, except for the suffering of the 
people upon whom they fell, troubled him 
little. But there was another movement 
of the enemy which awakened his keenest 
interest, because in it he saw possibilities 
of real danger. Clinton, after the return 
of Matthews, had gone up the river and 
taken possession of Stony Point and Ver- 
planck’s Point, driving off the Americans 
and securing in this way control of Kings 
Ferry, an important line of communica- 
tion between New York and New Jersey. 
Here was something which looked as if it 
had meaning. Perhaps an idea had come 
to Clinton, and possibly he was intending 
to master the Hudson Valley by building 
a line of formidable posts along the river. 
Certain it was that he had put a force of 
five hundred men at Stony Point, and was 
actively completing and strengthening the 
works there. If Clinton had any plan of 


this perilous sort it must be nipped at the 
start. No British posts must be advanced 
to the North to endanger the American 
stronghold at West Point, which domi- 
nated and closed the river. So Washing- 
ton decided to take Stony Point, and, as 
was his habit, chose the best man for the 
work, because in a desperate undertaking 
like this everything depended on the lead- 
er. His choice fell on Anthony Wayne, 
then a brigadier-general and one of Wash- 
ington’s favorite officers. Wayne came of 
fighting stock. His grandfather, a York- 
shireman, nearly a century before had 
gone to Ireland where he commanded a 
company of dragoons under William of 
Orange at the battle of the Boyne. From 
Ireland he had immigrated to the frontiers 
of Pennsylvania, and there his grandson 
was born in 1745. ‘The family was in 
easy circumstances, and the boy received 
a good education, became a surveyor, and 
was trusted in important business by Frank- 
lin and other leading men of Philadelphia. 
He took an eager interest and active part 
in politics, but when the note of war came 
the spirit of the old captain of dragoons 
who had followed Dutch William blazed 
up in him and he went at once into the 
army. From that time forward he was 
constantly in the field. On the Northern 
frontier, in New York and New Jersey, 
and in the campaign about Philadelphia, 
Wayne, who had risen rapidly to general’s 
rank, was always in the heat of every 
action. ‘ Wherever there is fighting there 
is Wayne, for that is his business,’’ was 
said of him at the time, and said most 
truly. He was always fighting with great 
dash, courage, and success, and extricating 
himself by his quickness and intrepidity 
from the dangers into which his reckless 
daring sometimes led him. “ Black Snake” 
the Indians called him then, and many 
years later, when he had beaten them 
under the walls of an English post in 
very complete and memorable fashion, 
they named him “Tornado.” He was 
fine-looking, soldierly, a great stickler for 
handsome dress and perfect equipment, so 
much so that some of the officers chris- 
tened him “ Dandy Wayne,” but the men 
who loved and followed him called him 
“ Mad Anthony,” and the popular name 
has followed him in history. Such was 
the man whom Washington picked out for 
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the perilous task he wanted to have per- 
formed. ‘Tradition says that when Wash- 
ington asked Wayne if he would storm 
Stony Point, Wayne replied, “I will storm 
hell if you will plan it.” A very honest 
bit of genuine speech this ; quite instruc- 
tive, too, in its way, and worth the consid- 
eration of the modern critic who doubts 
Washington’s military capacity in which 
the man who risked _ his life upon ‘it had 
entire confidence. 

At all events so it fell out. Washing- 
ton planned and Wayne stormed and car- 
ried out his chief’s arrangements to the 
letter. By this time Stony Point had been 
strongly fortified, and the approach was 
difficult. On July 15th, Wayne and his 
troops left Sandy Beach and made their 
way through the mountains by a hard 
march along gorges and over swamps, un- 
til on the 16th, at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, they were in the rear of the fort and 
within a mile and a half of the works. 
Wayne divided his force into two columns, 
one under Colonel Febiger on the right, 
the other under Colonel Butler on the left. 
At the extremity of each wing was a 
storming-party of a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty men who had volunteered for 
the duty and who marched with unloaded 
muskets, trusting wholly to the bayonet. 
At the head of each storming-party was a 
forlorn hope of twenty men. ‘The reserve 
was composed of Lee’s Light Horse, and 
three hundred men under General Muh- 
lenburg constituted the covering-party. 
Not until the lines were formed did Wayne 
tell his men the errand on which they had 
come. ‘Then, in accordance with Wash- 
ington’s direction, each man fixed a piece 
of white paper in his cap, and the watch- 
word “The Fort is Ours,” was given out. 
All was quickly done, for every detail had 
been accurately arranged. As soon as the 
columns were formed they moved rapidly 
forward. Murphy and his North Carolin- 
ians in the centre were delayed by the 
tide in crossing the morass, and as they 
came through they met an outpost. The 
alarm was given anda heavy fire of grape- 
shot and musketry opened upon them. 
On they went as if they were the only 
troops on the field, and every other col- 
umn and division did the same. Wayne 
himself led the right wing. As he crossed 
the abattis a musket-ball struck him on the 
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head, bringing him down and wounding 
him slightly. Dazed as he was by the 
blow, he called out that if he was mortally 
hurt he wanted to die in the fort, and his 
aides picked him up and bore him forward. 
The rush of the well-directed columns 
was irresistible. So swift and steady was 
the movement that they passed the abattis 
and went up and over the breast-works 
without check or hesitation. All was fin- 
ished in a few minutes. Some heavy firing 
from the works, a short sharp rush, a clash 
and push of bayonets in the darkness, and 
the Americans poured into the fort. They 
lost 98 men in killed and wounded, the 
British 94, while practically all the rest of 
the garrison to the number of -25 officers 
and 447 men were taken prisoners. All 
the guns and munitions of war, valued at 
nearly $160,000, fell into the hands of the 
victors. The Americans, having won their 
fight in very complete fashion, levelled 
the works and withdrew. Soon afterward 
Clinton again occupied the Point, but 
only to abandon it finally in the autumn. 
The plan of taking possession of the Hud- 
son by a series of fortified posts, if seriously 
intended, had been peremptorily stopped, 
and a sudden disaster had come to the 
British. It was a very gallant feat of 
arms, admirably planned, and _ bravely, 
punctually, and accurately performed. 
The unsteadiness of the Brandywine and 
of Germantown had disappeared, and the 
discipline of Valley Forge was very plain 
here to the eyes of all mankind. The 
men who had fought behind intrench- 
ments at Bunker Hill had been made into 
soldiers able to assault works held by the 
best troops of England. ‘The raw mate- 
rial was good to start with, and someone 
aided by experience had evidently been at 
work upon it. 

A month later the Americans were still 
further encouraged by another daring ex- 
ploit. This time the leader was Major 
Harry Lee, of the Light Horse, and the 
attack was made on one of the strongest of 
the enemy’s posts. Paulus Hook, where 
Jersey City now stands, was a low, sandy 
spur of land running well out into the river. 
At that time it was merely the point where 
the ferry-boat from New York landed, and 
whence the stage for Philadelphia started. - 
The only buildings were the Tavern and 
stables for the use of the coaches and their 
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passengers, and the house of the guardian 
of the ferry. But the position was one of 
great natural military strength, in addition 
to being the vital point on the direct road 
to the South. Between the Hook and the 
main land was a morass, washed and often 
flooded by the tide, and crossed only by a 
narrow causeway used by the coaches and 
easily defended. Taking possession of this 
point when they first occupied New York, 
the British fortified it strongly with block- 
houses and redoubts, while on the water- 
side it was within easy reach of the city, and 
protected by the men-of-war. A more diff- 
cult place to reach it would have been dif- 
ficult to conceive, and Washington had 
grave doubts as to making an attempt to 
surprise it, but finally gave a reluctant ap- 
proval. Lee then had the roads and the 
surrounding country thoroughly examined, 
and sent out a scouting party under Cap- 
tain Allen McLane, who prepared the way. 
Lee himself started on the morning of 
August 18th, and marching through the 
woods became separated from the Virginia 
contingent, which led to many subsequent 
charges and counter-charges of little mo- 
ment now, but very bitter then. Whatever 
thereasons, certain it isthat Lee found him- 
self close to the Hookat midnight with only 
a hundred and fifty men. He knew that 
the ordinary garrison regiment and Van 
Buskirk’s Loyal Americans amounted to at 
least two hundred. He did not know that 
VanBuskirk had left the Hook that very 
night with a hundred and thirty men to at- 
tack an American post, and that their place 
had been taken by Hessians from New 
York, some of the best of the regular 
troops. Had he known all, however, it 
would probably have made but little differ- 
ence. He was as daring and reckless as 
Wayne, and the knowledge that he had 
only a hundred and fifty men did not check 
or frighten him. He had come to attack, 
and said that if he could not take the fort, 
he would at least die in it. So he gave the 
watchword “ Be Firm,” and started. It 
was after three o’clock, the tide was rising 
and the men struggled across the morass in 
silence. When they reached the ditch 
they plunged into the water, and then at 
last the garrison heard them and opened 
fire. But it was too late, and the Ameri- 
cans were too quick. Up they came, out 
of the ditch and into the works. <A few 
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Hessians threw themselves into one block- 
house; about a dozen of the British were 
killed and wounded, and five Americans. 
One hundred and fifty-nine British soldiers 
surrendered, and with them Lee withdrew 
at once, for relief was already on its way 
from New York. It was not very easy to 
retreat with prisoners outnumbering his 
own force, and Lee had some hard march- 
ing and narrow escapes ; but by his swift- 
ness and energy he came through success- 
fully, bringing his captives with him. 
Paulus Hook led to nothing except so far 
as it cooled the British and strengthened 
their purpose to stay close in New York, a 
very desirable feeling for the Americans to 
cultivate. We may read now the alarm 
and disgust it caused to the English officers 
in the letter of General Pattison to Lord 
Townshend. The joy on the American 
side corresponded to the depression on that 
of their enemies. It was becoming very 
clear that soldiers capable of storming 
posts like Stony Point and Paulus Hook 
lacked now only numbers and equipment 
to be able to face any troops in the open 
field. Along distance had been traversed 
from the panic-stricken flight at Kip’s Bay 
to the firm unyielding charge over earth- 
works and into redoubts of the men who, 
without question or misgiving, followed 
“Mad Anthony Wayne” and “ Light 
Horse Harry” in the darkness of those 
summer nights. 

Little else was done by the Americans 
in the campaign, if such it could be called, 
of 1779. Anelaborately prepared expedi- 
tion against the British post at Castine, on 
the Penobscot, went to wreck and ruin. 
Both troops and ships were ill-command- 
ed. The former landed, but failed to carry 
the works, and Sir George Collier, arriv- 
ing with a sixty-four gun-ship and five 
frigates, destroyed two of the American 
vessels and compelled the burning of the 
rest. The troops took to the woods and 
made their way home as best they could. 
It was a dispiriting outcome of an at- 
tempt made with high hopes and great 
effort. 

In New York Sullivan led an expedition 
against the Six Nations. He did not bring 
these allies of the Crown to action, but he 
burned their villages, marched through 
their country, showed them that the king 
could not protect them, cooled their zeal 
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and checked the recurring danger of Ind- 
ian inroads upon the settlements. 

The rest of the fighting in the North 
did not rise above small raids and petty 
affairs of outposts and partisan bands. 
Yet when the campaign closed, desultory 
as all its operations had been, the solid 
gain, which we can estimate now far bet- 
ter than could be done at the time, was all 
with the Americans. Clinton had been 
forced to abandon Rhode Island, and all 
New England was once more in American 
hands. He also felt compelled to with- 
draw from Stony Point and Verplanck’s 
Point, and the Americans again took pos- 
session of Kings Ferry and controlled all 
the upper country. The British were con- 
fined more closely than ever to the city of 
New York, and Washington still held the 
great line of the Hudson in an iron grasp, 
and was master of the New England and 
Middle States clear from an enemy, firmly 
united and with free communications open 
between them. ‘The first stage in the test 
for endurance had been passed success- 
fully. 

Then came the winter, one of unusual 
severity, with heavy snows and _ severe 
frosts. Military operations were out of 
the question, but the dreary months had 
to be lived through. It was a sore trial, 
and all the appeals of the Commander-in- 
chief to Congress for aid were vain. The 
executive part of the government, such as 
it was, stood motionless and paralyzed, 
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while the army was unpaid, provisions to 
feed the men could be gathered only with 
the utmost difficulty, and nothing effective 
was done to fill the thinning ranks. Much 
of the noblest and best work of the Rev- 
olution, that most instinct with patriotism 
was done in these winter camps by the 
half-starved, unpaid officers and men who 
formed the American army, and who, by 
their grim tenacity and stubborn endur- 
ance, kept that army in existence and the 
American Revolution with it. Very hard 
to bear then, very difficult to realize now, 
not picturesque or soul-stirring, like the 
battles and sieges which every one knows 
by heart, this holding the army together, 
and yet worthy of all praise and remem- 
brance, for it was by this feat that the 
Revolution was largely won. In the midst 
of it all was Washington, facing facts un- 
flinchingly, looking ahead, planning, ad- 
vising generally with no result, but some- 
times getting a little done when much was 
impossible. Altogether a very noble and 
human figure contending against many 
weaknesses, stupidities, and hindrances of 
all sort, with a courage and patience which 
merit the consideration of all subsequent 
generations. 

As Washington foresaw, without re- 
cruits and proper support from the droop- 
ing Congress, his army dwindled. In May 
he appears to have had only seven thou- 
sand men; a month later less than four 
thousand, to hold the Middle and Eastern 
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States. Bad news came from the South 
that Charleston had surrendered, and at 
that dark moment Knyphausen, with a 
powerful force, advanced into New Jersey. 
The militia turned out promptly, they 
were seasoned to war by this time, and, 
although greatly outnumbered, they fought 
stubbornly and fell 
back slowly before 
the British. At 
Springfield Maxwell 
made a determined 
stand, inflicted se- 
vere on the 
Hessians, and gave 
time for Washington 
to come up and take 
a position so strong 
that Knyphausen, 
although he had 
twice as many men, 
did not venture to 
attack, and began 
his retreat, the Amer 
icans following him 
closely and engag- 
ing his rear success- 
fully. The expedi- 
tion degenerated in- 
to a plundering raid, 
was checked and ac- 
complished nothing. 

Soon after Clinton returned from the 
success at Charleston. He made a move- 
ment into New Jersey to aid that of Knyp- 
hausen, while, at the same time, he sent 
troops to threaten the American com- 
munications on the Hudson. Wash- 
ington dealt with the latter diversion, 
while Greene prepared to give battie at 
Springfield. But after a heavy cannonade 
the British withdrew, suffering not a little 
on the retreat from the American attacks 
and crossed over to Staten Island. The 
New Jersey campaign, if anything so se- 
rious had been intended, faded away 
harmlessly. It was the last attempt of 
the British to do anything of an offensive 
and far-reaching character by military 
operations in the North, and with the re- 
turn of Clinton to New York not only 
their last but their best opportunity end- 
ed. When they invaded New Jersey, 
Washington was at his very weakest, and 
the public spirit was depressed and shaken 
by the disasters in the South. Clinton 
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outnumbered his opponent four to one, 
yet he failed to push his advantage home, 
and Washington stayed the advance of 
the British with his inferior force and 
threw them back on New York. The 
chance could never come again, for now 
a new factor appeared which made any 
aggressive action by 
the British hopeless. 
Unable to defeat 
Washington alone, 
or toshatter his small 
but determined ar- 
my, it was clearly 
out of the question 
to make any impres- 
sion upon him when 
backed by a fine 
force of French reg- 
ular troops, and on 
July to, 1780, those 
troops, to the num- 
ber of six thousand, 
and led by DeRo- 
chambeau, arrived 
in Newport. Clin- 
ton made a show of 
going to attack 
them, but it was only 
a show, and the real 
5» Repro’ effort was concen- 
trated in writing a 
grurabling letter to the ministry and de- 
manding reinforcements. It must be ad- 
mitted that, ineffective as Clinton was in 
this instance, he was right in his judgment 
of the situation. The arrival of a French 
army made the cause of England hopeless 
in the North without large reinforcements 
and capable commanders, neither of which 
she was able to furnish. But although the 
coming of the French was in reality de- 
cisive, at the moment it was fruitful to 
Washington only in disappointed hopes 
and frustrated plans. ‘The effect on the 
country was to make people believe that 
with these well-equipped allies the war was 
really at an end, and that no further ef- 
fort on their part was needed. This idea 
filled Washington with anger and disgust, 
not merely because it was utterly unfound- 
ed, but because to him it seemed entirely 
ignoble. He had always said and be- 
lieved that the Revolution must be won 
by Americans, could be won in no other 
way, and would not be worth winning 
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otherwise. He rejoiced in the coming of 
the French because he felt it ought to 
spur Congress and people alike to renewed 
exertions, and when it acted as a sedative 
and his own army seemed still to diminish 
instead of increase, 
he was filled with 
mortification and 
anxiety. His one 
idea, with this new 
support of the French 
open to him, was to 
fight, and to that end 
he tried every plan, 
but all in vain. One 
difficulty after an- 
other appeared. His 
own army was short 
of powder and sup- 
plies, and the new 
levies dragged slow- 
ly in. Still these 
were his old familiar 
enemies, and he 
could have dealt with 
them as he always 
did in some fashion. 
Those on the side 
of the French were 
more serious. ‘The 
French ships could not get into the har- 
bor of New York, there was sickness in 
the army, the British threatened New- 
port, and finally blockaded it, and Roch- 
ambeau would not move without the sec- 
ond detachment, which was expected, but 
which was securely shut up by the Eng- 
lish fleet at Brest. A very trying time it 
was to all concerned, but chiefly to the 
man upon whom the great responsibilities 
rested. So the summer slipped away, 
full of trial, irritation, and disappointment, 
with nothing done and nothing attempted. 
A summer of appeals to the French, and 
of stern letters to Congress, in which we 
can read to-day all the bitterness of spirit 
which filled the man of action who knew 
just what he wanted to do, who longed 
to strike, and who was yet bound hand 
and foot. 

From the time when the French landed, 
Washington had wished to meet Rocham- 
beau, for vigorous as his letters were, he 
knew the importance of a personal meet- 
ing. But he did not dare to leave his 
army or the great river to which he had 
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clung so desperately for so many weary 
months, knowing that there he held the 
enemy by the throat. At last, as summer 
was passing into autumn, it seemed as if he 
could go with safety, and on September 
18th, he left Greene 
in command and 
started for Hart- 
ford where he met 
De Rochambeau on 
the 20th. He wasa 
man of few holidays, 
and this little change 
from the long and 
dreary anxiety of the 
army and the camp 
was pleasant to him. 
His spirits rose as he 
rode, and the heart- 
felt greetings of the 
people in the towns 
as ke passed to and 
from Hartford 
touched and moved 
him deeply. Pleas- 
ant indeed was this 
little bit of sunshine, 
coming in the midst 
of days darkened 
with care and never 
ending, often fruitless toil, and yet it was 
only the prelude to one of the hardest trials 
Washington was called to bear. It seems 
as if this uneasiness and unwillingness to 
leave the army were almost prophetic, but 
even the most troubled and foreboding 
fancy could not have pictured the ugly 
reality which he was suddenly called upon 
to meet face to face. 

Benedict Arnold was a native of Rhode 
Island. Descended from an early gov- 
ernor of the colony, whose name he bore, 
he represented one of the oldest and best 
families in the State. He was well edu- 
cated, but ran away at the age of fifteen to 
join the Northern army in the old French 
war, and then wearying of his service, 
he deserted and came home alone through 
the wilderness. This was the beginning 
of a life of reckless adventure in peace 
and war. From his escapade on the fron- 
tier he turned to earn his own living in the 
modest capacity of an apothecary’s clerk. 
Then he became an apothecary and book- 
seller himself, made money and abandoned 
these quiet avocations for the life of a 
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merchant. He carried on commerce with 
Canada, the West Indies, and Europe, 
made many voyages on his own ships, 
something much more congenial to him 
than standing behind a shop-counter, saw 
the world, had adventures, and shot a 
British captain in a duel for calling him 
“a d—d Yankee.” He was conspicuous 
for good looks, physical strength and high 
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across the Maine wilderness was one of 
the most desperate ever made, but he 
brought his men through after inconceiv- 
able hardships and sufferings and laid 
siege to Quebec. He headed the assault 
upon the town in the bitter cold of New 
Year’s eve, and was badly wounded. 
Still he held on all through the winter, 
keeping Quebec besieged, was relieved in 








Fort Putnam West Point. Constitution Island. 
The Hudson River at West Point. 
The Beverly Robinson house, from which Arnold escaped to the Vulture, stood among the trees directly opposite West Point. 


personal courage. He wasin New Haven 
when the news arrived of the fight at 
Lexington. ‘To such a temperament the 
note of war was an irresitible appeal, and he 
offered to lead the Governor’s Guards at 
once to the scene of action. The gen- 
eral in command thought that regular 
orders should be awaited, the select-men 
of the town refused ammunition, and 
Arnold thereupon threatened to break 
open the magazine, bore down resistance, 
got the powder and marched to Cam- 
bridge. From that time forward he was in 
the forefront of the fighting. He was with 
Allen at Ticonderoga, and captured St. 
Johns. He returned to Cambridge and 
obtained command of the expedition to 
Canada from the East, which was to meet 
that of Montgomery descending the St. 
Lawrence from the West. His march 


the spring, and then shared in the retreat of 
the Americans before the British advance. 
On Lake Champlain he gathered a fleet 
of small vessels and fought a fierce and 
stubborn action with the British. He was 
defeated by superiority of numbers, but 
he brought off part of his ships and all his 
surviving men to ‘Ticonderoga. In this 
gallant fight, comparatively little known 
and never fully appreciated, Arnold so 
crippled his enemy that he prevented the 
advance of Carleton that year, and this 
was a potent cause in the delays which 
brought Burgoyne and the great peril of 
the Revolution to wreck the following 
summer. In that decisive campaign he 
played a brilliant part. At Freeman’s 
Farm he repulsed the attempt to turn the 
left, and if supported would have won a 
complete victory. But Gates supported 
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no one, and had no conception of how to 
win a battle. After the fight Arnold gave 
way to his temper, never of the pleasantest, 
and an angry quarrel ensued; Arnold was 
thereupon relieved, but not actually su- 
perseded, and remained in the camp. In 
the battle of October 7th, without orders, 
he went upon the field asa volunteer, and 
in a series of splendid charges broke the 
British lines and flung them back shattered 





beyond recovery. Again he was badly 
wounded in the same leg as at Quebec, 
and was carried on a litter to Albany, 
where he had a slow recovery. Congress 
at last did him the tardy justice of a com 
mission, which gave him his rightful sen- 
iority, and as he was still too lame for 
active service, he was put in command 
at Philadelphia after its evacuation by the 
British. 
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In the distance are Constitution Island and the Hudson River. 


Thus came the turning-point of his life. 
A very brilliant record up to this time was 
his, none more so in the American army. 
Great qualities were in this man, great force 
for good or evil, say some of those critics 
who are wise after the event. But very 
plain even then to all men were the military 
talents, the disregard of danger, the readi- 
ness for every peril, and a wild dare-devil 
spirit which shrank from nothing. That 
spirit had led him through the Maine 
woods, over the walls of Quebec, across 
the decks of the ships at Valcour Bay and 
into the thick of the British squadrons in 
New York. It had endeared him to Wash- 
ington, who loved above all men a ready, 
fearless fighter, indifferent to responsibili- 
ties and careless of danger. ‘These were 
the qualities which made him one of the he- 
roes of the army and of the popular imag- 
ination. But that same dare-devil temper 
and reckless spirit which stopped at noth- 
ing were quite capable of going as unhesi- 
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tatingly in one direction as another. We 
now know that Arnold had neither morals 
nor convictions, and a man so destitute of 
honor and conscience, when utterly reck- 
less and fearless of consequence, is the 
most dangerous man that can be produced. 

Had Arnold never been compelled to 
leave the field he might have come down 
to us as one of the bravest and best of our 
Revolutionary soldiers. He left the field 
to command in a city, with the opportunity 
of wrong-doing, and all the base qualities 
of a thoroughly sordid and immoral nature 
hidden under a splendid personal courage 
and the display of real military talents 
which had asserted themselves often on the 
day of battle then came out. In Phila- 
delphia he married Miss Shippen, the hand- 
some daughter of a Tory family. Then he 
lived among loyalists and heard their talk. 
Then he spent money and gambled away 
his fortune, so that at the end of two years 
he found himself in sore straits. He hada 
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quarrel with Joseph Reed, charges were 
preferred, and a committee of Congress 
acquitted him. More accusations were 
made, but a court-martial acquitted him 
on the serious charges, and Washington, in 
reprimanding him as required by the court, 
really gave him high praise because he 
thought Arnold a persecuted man. There 
is no excuse for Arnold in all this, for Con- 
gress had a singular aptness in favoring 
the inferior and frowning upon the best 
officers. They treated Morgan and Greene 
little better than they did Arnold, until 
events sternly taught them the necessary 
lesson. 
nold is not to be questioned, but that which 
really moved him was the fact that he was 
poor, and the conviction that the Ameri- 
can Revolution, then in the desperate stress 
of sullen endurance, had failed. To aman 
with the rat instinct largely developed, 
that was enough. The dare-devil courage, 
the keen mind, and the cold heart would 
do. the rest. 

Washington followed up his laudatory 
reprimand by offering Arnold the com- 


mand of one of the wings of the army, 
which the latter declined, on the ground 
that his wounds still forbade active ser- 


vice. The real reason was that since ear- 
ly in the spring he had been in communi- 
cation with the British, writing, under a 
feigned name, to Major André of Clinton’s 
staff, and in order to make profitable terms 
for his treachery, it was necessary that he 
should have something to sell. A division 
of the Continental army was not salable, 
and could not be delivered. Hence the 
refusal, and much active effort and in- 
trigue, which finally procured for him the 
command of West Point. All Arnold’s 


communications with André were under’ 


the fit guise of a commercial correspond- 
ence, and here at last was a valuable 
piece of property to barter and _ sell. 
West Point had been selected by Wash- 
ington as the position where he could best 
hold the Hudson fast and prevent any 
advance of the enemy up the valley, either 
by land or water. The place had been 
elaborately and strongly fortified, and no 
less than three thousand men garrisoned 
the works. It was almost impregnable to 
attack, its loss would have been a grievous 
disaster to the American cause, and the 
British determined to buy and Arnold to 
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sell it. He tovuk command early in Au- 
gust, and at once attempted to open com- 
munications through Beverly Robinson 
with reference ostensibly to that gentle- 
man’s confiscated property. Washington 
checked this scheme innocently but effec- 
tively by deciding that such matters be- 
longed to the civil and not to the mili- 
tary authority. Still Clinton insisted that 
there must be a personal interview with 
his agent, and various abortive attempts 
were made to bring about a meeting. 
At last, on the night of September 21st, 
Arnold contrived to have André brought 
off by Joshua Hett Smith from the sloop- 
of-war Vulture, which was lying in the 
river below the Point. The young Eng- 
lishman was directed not to go within the 
American lines, not to change his uni- 
form, and to accept no papers. With a 
light heart André landed at Long Clove, 
where Arnold met him, and the two 
mounted and rode through Haverstraw to 
Smith’s home, inside the American lines. 
André had disobeyed his first order. Then 
the conspirators went to work. Clinton 
was to come up the river with ships from 
Rodney’s fleet, surprise West Point on Sep- 
tember 25th; and Arnold, having scattered 
his men, was to promptly surrender and 
then lure Washington to come with rein- 
forcements to destruction. Arnold was to 
receive as reward a commission as Briga- 
dier-General in the British army, and a 
sum of money. It was all “hire and sal- 
ary, not revenge.” ‘These interesting ne- 
gotiations consumed much time, and the 
day was well advanced when they ended. 
While they were pending, there was a sound 
of firing, and the conspirators saw from the 
window an American battery shell the Vult- 
ure and force her to drop down the river. 
An uncomfortable sight this for André, but 
Arnold bore it with entire philosophy ap- 
parently, and rode off, leaving his guest to 
get back to New York as best he might. 
He provided him with passes and also pa- 
pers, plans of the fort andthe like. André’ 
accepted these papers, and violated his 
second instruction. The day wore slowly 
away, and André began to think of his es- 
cape. Then it appeared that Smith,a very 
careful person, had no notion of running 
the risk of taking his guest off to the Vult- 
ure. Soit was agreed that they should go 
byland. André then changed his uniform 
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and put on ordinary clothes. He thus 
broke his third and last instruction, and 
was now in every respect within the defini- 
tion ofaspy. They started at dusk, passed 
through the American lines, spent the night 
at a house in the neighborhood, and re- 
sumed their march in the early morning. 
After having proceeded a little way, the 
careful and innocent Smith parted from his 
guest, and went back to report to Arnold 
that all was well. André rode on cheer- 
fully, feeling that all danger was over. He 
was crossing the neutral ground, and would 
soon reach the British lines. Suddenly, out 
of the bushes came three men, rough-look- 
ing fellows, one in a refugee’s uniform, who 
bade the traveller stand. André was in the 
region of the guerillas, who belonged to 
one party or the other in name, and 
fought steadily for their own hand. An- 
dré concluded that these men were “ cow- 
boys,” partisans of his own side, and or- 


dered them to give way, as he was a British 
officer. It appeared, however, that dress 
had misled him. These unwelcome per- 
sons were “ Skinners,’’ as the American 
guerillas were pleasantly called. A very 
unpleasant discovery this to a British officer 
travelling in disguise from the American 
lines. So Arnold’s pass was produced, but 
with little effect on these highly irregular 
combatants. Then bribes were tried. An- 
dré thought that if he could have given 
enough, they would have released him. 
But events at least are on the side of the 
“ Skinners.” ‘They were three in number 
—Paulding, Williams, and Van Wart. They 
searched André, found the fatal papers in 
his boots, and Paulding, being able to 
read, an accomplishment not shared by his 
companions, at once with great justice, 
pronounced the prisoner a spy, and said 
subsequently that after finding the papers 
ten thousand guineas would not have 
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Dated: Headquarters, Robinson’s House, September 25, 1780. 


Letter from General Washington to Colonel Wade, apprising him of Arnold’s treason. 
(Reproduced in fac-simile for the first time.—By permission of Stuart C. Wade, Esq.) 





The Test of Endurance 


bought André’s freedom. Certain it is 
that they refused his very handsome offers, 
took him to Northcastle, and won a secure 
and very well-earned place in history by 
their firm and intelligent action. 

Colonel Jamieson, to whom they de- 
livered their captive, was either less intelli- 
gent, or less honest than the rough free 
lances of the neutral ground. Charity 
would describe 
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reach to New Salem. When the young 
officer saw that the game was up he re- 
vealed his name and rank and wrote a 
letter to Washington, making the same 
confession. The conspiracy had failed, 
for the message which was to bring Clinton 
and the British fleet had been stopped, and 

one of the conspirators was in the toils. 
At West Point, however, none of these 
things were known. It was the 





Colonel Jamieson’s 
action as due to 
dulness, and exact 
frank justice as 
smacking of knav- 
ery. History has 
been guided by 
charity in this re- 
spect, but of the 
utter stupidity of 
Jamieson’s action 


on this hypothesis 
there can be vel. 











The House in which André was Imprisoned is Shown 
on the Left (above). The Inclosed Stone (below) 
Marks the Place where André was Executed. 


doubt. He ordered that André be taken 
to Arnold’s headquarters, with a letter from 
himself explaining the circumstances, and 
that the papers be sent to Washington. 
If this amiable arrangement had beer car- 
ried out, all would have gone well and 
André would have escaped. But luckily 
intelligence and honesty had not wholly 
departed from’ Northcastle. Major Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge, returning from a scout, 
saw the blunder that had been committed 
and forced Jamieson to recall André and 
his escort, although he could not prevent 
the despatch of the letter to Arnold. Under 
the guard of Sergeant John Dean and his 
men, vigilant and incorruptible, André 
was held fast and taken out of Jamieson’s 


25th of September, the day upon 





which the attack was to be made and the 
post delivered, and Arnold had no reason 
to think that all would not come to pass as 
he had planned. Even such a hardened 
and reckless man as Arnold may have felt 
a little natural nervousness under these 
conditions. If he did, the first event of 
the day was not likely to console him, for 
at breakfast appeared Hamilton and Mc- 
Henry, aides of the commander-in-chief. 
Washington had returned sooner than had 
been expected, and it was going to be 
extremely difficult to betray West Point 
under his very eyes. The General him- 
self had turned off to look at some re- 
doubts, and telling his aides that like all 
young men they were in love with Mrs. 
Arnold, had bade them ride on to the Rob- 
inson house. So a pleasant party sat 
down to breakfast, one of them revolving 
many things in his mind about which he 
did not converse. Presently a note was 
brought to Arnold. He read it with but 
slight appearance of emotion, said he 
must go to West Point, and left the room. 
The note was Jamieson’s letter. The plot 
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was discovered; all that remained was 
flight. To his wife, who followed him from 
the room, he told what had happened. She 
fainted, and Arnold, pausing at the break- 
fast-room to say that Mrs. Armold was ill, 
rushed from the house, flung himself into 
his barge, and under pretense of a flag of 
truce was rowed to the “Vulture.” The 
treason had failed, and the traitor had es- 
caped. 

Washington came to the house, had a 
hasty breakfast, and went over to West 
Point to visit the works. When he 
reached the fort, no salute broke the quiet 
of the morning, no guard turned out to 
receive him, no commandant was there to 
greet him. Surprised not to find Arnold, he 
made the tour of the works, and then re- 
turned to the house to be met, as he came 
up from the river, by Hamilton with the 
Jamieson letter. Washington took the 
blow with the iron self-control of which 
he alone was capable. To Lafayette and 
Knox, when he showed the letter, he mere- 
ly said, “ Whom can we trust now ?” for 
the idea that the conspiracy might be 
widespread was that which first absorbed 
his mind. But there was no confusion. 
The orders went thick and fast. Hamil- 
ton was sent to try to intercept Arnold, 
unfortunately too late. To Wade went 
the message: “ Arnold has gone to the 
enemy. You are incommand. Be vig- 
ilant.”” Every precaution was taken, every 
arrangement made, every danger guarded 
against. There was really little need, for 
Arnold had no accomplices. He had 
meant to have no sharer in the rewards, 
and he had no partners in his crime. 
When night came, Washington said to 
Captain Webster, who commanded the 
guard, “I believe I can trust you,” and 
the son of that brave New Hampshire 
soldier in all his brilliant career never won 
a higher meed of praise. Throughout the 
night the sentry outside the room of the 
commander-in-chief heard him pacing up 
and down, the steady footfall sounding 
clear in the still autumn night. Washing- 
ton had said nothing and done everything 
at the moment the blow fell, but when night 
came and he was alone, he could neither 
sleep nor rest. It was not alone the im- 
minent peril to his cause which filled his 


mind, but the thought of the traitor. He 
had trusted Arnold because he so admired 
his fighting qualities, he had helped him 
and stood by him, and the villain had sold 
his post, tried to wreck the Revolution, and 
fled to the enemy. It was very hard to 
bear in silence, but all Washington said af- 
terward was that in his opinion it was a mis- 
take to suppose that Arnold suffered from 
remorse, because he was incapable of it. 

The rest of the story is easily told. An- 
dré was tried and condemned as a spy. 
No other verdict was possible. He was 
hanged and met his death with the perfect 
courage of a well-bred and gallant gentle- 
man. Joshua Hett Smith, the cautious 
and elusive, was also tried, slipped through 
the fingers of justice, and lived to write, 
many years after, an account of the con- 
spiracy from his own point of view. Ar- 
nold received his reward in money and 
rank, served in the British army, and left 
descendants who in England rose to dis- 
tinction in later days. 

Thus the treason came to naught. If 
it had succeeded it would have been a 
grave disaster, but would not have changed 
the course or outcome of the Revolution. 
It failed, and had no result whatever ex- 
cept upon the two conspirators. ‘There 
hangs about it the mystery and attraction 
which always attach to dark plottings 
pregnant with possibilities, but there is 
nothing in it but the individual interest 
which is inseparable from such a fate as 
that of André, and such an unusual exhi- 
bition of cold and sordid perfidy as that of 
Arnold. 

So the summer ended. No military 
operations had been attempted, and Clin- 
ton had tried in vain to substitute bribery 
and treachery for a campaign in the field. 
The French had arrived, but despite 
Washington’s efforts, all combinations for 
an active movement had failed. The sec- 
ond stage in the trial of endurance had 
closed, and both sides retired to winter 
quarters, Clinton to New York, and Wash- 
ington to New Jersey, where he provided 
for his men in a line of cantonments. 
The American army was still in existence, 
the line of the Hudson was still in Wash- 
ington’s unyielding grasp, and the last 
scene of the war was about to open. 
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A NEW YORK NOCTURNE 


(On the Elevated at rroth Street) 


By Charles G. D. Roberts 


ABOVE the hollow deep where lies 
The city’s slumbering face, 

Out, out across the night we swing, 
A meteor launched in space. 


The dark above is sown with stars, 
The humming dark below 

With sparkle of ten thousand lamps 
In endless row on row. 


Tall shadow-towers with glimmering lights 
Stand sinister and grim 

Where upper deep and nether deep 
Come darkly rim to rim. 

Our souls have known the midnight awe 
Of mount, and plain, and sea; 

But here the city’s night enfolds 
A vaster mystery. 
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BY THOMAS 


ILLUSTRATED 
CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE Court opened a day or two after 
the party at Red Rock. It will not be 
pertinent to go in detail into the trial of 
Jacquelin’s and Rupert’s case. The ex- 
amination of the plaintiff’s witnesses oc- 
cupied two days. ‘The investigation was 
fought at every point by Still’s counsel, 
and the Judge almost uniformly ruled in 
favor of their objections. Steve Allen had 
hard work to maintain his composure. His 
eyes flashed and a cloud lowered on his 
browas he noted exception after exception, 
until the Court, began to head him off from 
even this protection by ruling, whenever 
he rose, that he was out of order. When 
Court adjourned the second day, except 
that Still had not indorsed any credit on 
the bonds, no fraud had been shown in his 
title to them. ‘The defendant’s counsel 
were jubilant, and that night debated 
whether they should call any witnesses 
at all. ‘Leech was against it. He was 
confident of a decision in his favor. Mr. 
Bagby was acquiescent. But Major 
Welch insisted that at least he should go 
on the stand to state his connection with 
the case. He did not intend that it should 
appear of record that his name was con- 
nected with a charge of fraud, and that 
when he had had the opportunity to go on 
the stand and deny it he had failed to do 
so. So next day the Defence began to 
take evidence, and after they began to in- 
troduce witnesses it was necessary to go 
fully into the case. It was, however, plain 
sailing. ‘Thus the second day wore away. 
An undisputed bond of Mr. Gray’s was 
putin proof. It was dated at the outbreak 
of the war, and was the bond given for 
money to help equip the Red Rock com- 
pany. ‘This bond was taken from the 
bundle of papers in the old suit which Still 
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had brought, and the other papers in the 
file were left spread out on the bar, ready 
for the big bond in dispute to be offered 
in evidence. For the purpose of connect- 
ing the large bond with his trip to the far 
South it became necessary to prove the 
time when Still went South. An attempt 
was made to do this, but the witnesses put 
on the stand to prove it, on cross-examina- 
tion got mixed up and differed among 
themselves by several years. It was night 
now, and Leech was anxious to close the 
case. It had been going so smoothly that 
Leech had begun to be reckless. He 
glanced around the court-house. 

‘Is there no one here who was present 
when you went, or came back?” he asked 
Still, with a frown of impatience. Still 
looked about him. 

“Yes, there’s a nigger. He was there 
both when I went away and when I came 
back. He used to work about the house.” 
He pointed to Doan, who stood behind 
the bar in the throng of spectators. ‘ But 
I don’t want to put him on,” he whispered. 
“T don’t like him.” 

‘Oh! nonsense. It’s only a single fact, 
and if we can prove it by him, it’s as good 
as byahundred.”’ Leech turned and spoke 
to Doan aloud from his seat. 

“Come around and be sworn.” 

Doan was told by Leech that he need 
not sit down, as there was only one ques- 
tion to be asked; so he stood just in front 
of the bar, where the papers were spread 
on it. Leech put his question. 

‘Do you know when Mr. Still was sent 
South by Mr. Gray?” 

“Yes, suh. Cose I does. I was right 
dyah. See him de night he come back.” 

“Well, tell those gentlemen when it 
was.” Doan looked puzzled. ‘ What 
year it was, I mean,” said Leech. He 
leant over and fingered the big bond lying 











Still sprung to his feet in uncontrollable agitation, his face livid.—Page 473 
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on the bar before him, preparatory to 
putting it in evidence. The act seemed 
to arouse the negro’s intellect. 

“Well, I don’ know nothin’ ’bout what 
year ’twuz, boss,” he said, “ but I knows 
when twuz.” 

“Well, when was it? And how do 
you know when it was?” Leech asked 
sharply. 

“*Twuz when de big picture o’ de ghos’ 
in de gret hall fall down de lass’ time jes’ 
b’fo’ de war. Mr. Still had jes’ come 
back from de Souf’ de day befo’, an’ him 
and Marster wuz in de gret hall togerr, 
talkin’ ’bout things, and Mr. Still had jes’ 
ontie he pocket-book an’ gin Marster back 
de papers, when de win’ blow ’em on de 
flo’, an’ de picture come down out de 
frame ‘quebang’ most ’pon top my haid.” 

“Stop him! For God’s sake, stop him,” 
muttered Still, clutching at Leech’s arm. 
The lawyer did not catch his words, and 
turned to him. _ Still was deadly pale. 

“Stop him,” he murmured. Leech saw 
something had happened. 


“Hold on. Stop! How do you know 
this?” His tone was suddenly combat- 
ive. 

“Hi! I wuz right dyah onder it, and 


it leetle mo’ fall ’pon top my haid. *T'wuz 
in de Spring, and I wuz paintin’ de hearth 
wid red paint, and Marster an’ de overseer 
wuz talkin’ togerr at de secretary by de 
winder ’bout de new plantation down 
Souf, an’ I wuz doin’ mo’ lis’nin’ ’n paint- 
in’, cuz when I heah Mr. Still say he 
hadn’ buyed all de lan’ an’ niggers Mar- 
ster ’spected him to buy, and had done 
bring he bond back, I wuz wonderin’ ef 
dee’d sen’ any o’ our black folks down 
Souf ; and thunder-storm come up right 
sudden, an’ b’fo’ dee pull de winder down, 
blowed dem papers what Mr. Still teck out 
he pocket an’ gi’ to Marster, off de secre- 
tary down on de flo’, and slam de do’ so 
hard de old Ingin-Killer fall right out de 
frame mos’ ’pon top my haid. Yas, suh, 
I wuz dyah, sho’ !” 

Still, with white face, was clutching 
Leech’s arm, making him signals to stop 
the witness. But Doan was too well 
launched to stop. He flowed on easily. 


“T tell you I didn’ like it much nohow. 
An’ Mr. Still didn’ like it much nurr.” 

“Stop him!” whispered Still, agoniz- 
ingly. 
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‘‘ Here, this is all nonsense,” broke in 
Leech, angrily. ‘ You don’t know what 
Mr. Still thought.” But Doan was by 
this time at his ease, enjoying the taste 
of publicity. 

“Vas, suh, I does. Cuz I hear him 
say so. I holp him nail de picture back 
after Marster had done put dem very 
papers Mr. Still gi’ him back in de hole 
behine it. An’ I hear Mr. Still tell Mar- 
ster ’t ef it wuz him he’d be skeered, cuz 
dee say ’twuz bad luck to anybody in de 
house ef de picture fall; and Marster say 
he wa’n’t’ skeered; dat ef anything hap- 
pen to him he could trust Mr. Still, an’ 
he’d put de papers in de hole behine de 
picture, so ef anyone ever fine ’em dee’d 
see what a faithful man he had, he had 
trus’ him wid he bonds for thousans 0’ 
dollars, an’ he brung ’em back, an’ he 
gwine nail de picture up now so ’twon’ 
come down no mo’.” 

“Oh! Your master said he felt he 
could trust Mr. Still?’ said Leech, 
brightening, catching this crumb of com- 
fort. ‘And he nailed the picture up se- 
curely ? ” 

“ Yas, suh ; I holped him. Marster sont 
me to teck Marse Rupert out, cuz he wuz 
dabblin’ he little byah foots in de paint on 
de hearth, trackin’ up de flo’, an’ had done 
step’pon one o’ de papers whar blow down 
an’ mark it up, an’ he tell me when I 
come back to bring hammer an’ nails to 
nail de picture up, an’ so I done.” 

Still was again squeezing his counsel’s 
arm painfully, whispering him to stop the 
witness. 

“You can stand aside,” said Leech, 
contemptuously. Still gave a sigh of re- 
lief, and Doan was slowly turning to go. 

“Hold on.”’ It was Steve’s deep voice. 
Jacquelin was whispering to him, eagerly. 

He rose slowly to get the bond lying on 
the bar. Before he could reach it, how- 
ever, McRaffle, who was one of the coun- 
sel associated with Leech, partly resenting 
the neglect of himself and wishing to earn 
his fee, leant forward. He would at least 
ask one question. 

‘You nailed it up securely, and that 
was the last time it fell.” He spoke 
rather in affirmation than question. 

“ Nor, suh, it done fell down two or 
three times since den. Hit fall de day 
Marster wuz kilt, an’ hit fall de evenin’ 
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Mr. Still dyah got de papers out de hole 
agin. Dat’s de evenin’ Mr. Leech dyah 
’rest Marse Jack.” 

Hiram Still sprung to his feet in un- 
controllable agitation, his face livid. Every 
eye was turned on him,-and Leech caught 
him and pulled him forcibly down into his 
seat, rising in his place and addressing the 
Court. 

“If your honor please,” he said, ‘all 
of this is irrelevant. I have no idea what 
it is all about, but it has no bearing what- 
ever on this case—a lot of stuff about a 
picture falling down, and I shall ask you 
to exclude it all from the jury.” 

“ But I will show whether or not it is 
relevant,” said Steve, springing to his feet. 
He had picked up the bond from the bar 
and held it firmly. “His voice had a new 
ring in it. 

Leech turned on him angrily, but 
caught his eye and quieted down, and 
addressed the Court again. 

“T will show how impossible it is for it 
to be accepted. Can you read or write ?” 
he asked Doan, who stood much puzzled 
by what was going on. 

“Nor, suh.”’ 

“ And you cannot tell one paper from 
another, can you ?” 

“Nor, suh. But ef de paper Mr. Still 
got out from behine de picture dat evenin’ 
I see him git up in de hole after you 
brung Marse Jack away is de one I see 
him gi’ Marster an’ see him put in dyah, 
hit’s got Marse Rupert’s foot-track ’pon 
it; least his toe-tracks, whar he’d been 
dabblin’ in de fresh paint on de hearth ; 
cuz dat’s de reason Marster meck me cyar 
him out, cuz he step ’pon de paper whar 
biown down on de hall flo’ wid red paint 
and track up de flo’ runnin’ after it.”’ 
(Here Steve with a bow handed the bond 
across to Major Welch.) “I see Marster 
when he put de paper in de bundle an’ 
Mr. Still put it up in de hole behine de 
picture, an’ I see Mr. Still when he git up 
in de hole an’ teck it out de evenin’ de pict- 
ure fall down after Mistis an’ all de white 
folks come ’way to come to de cote-house 
after Marse Jack. Ef it’s de same paper 
hit’s got he toe-marks on hit in red paint, 
cuz I can show you de tracks on de hall 
flo’ now. Hit’s dim, but hit’s dyah on de 
flo’ still. Ef you go dyah wid me I can 
show’t to you.” 

VoL. XXIV.—53 


At this moment Major Welch, who had 
been holding the bond in his hand, and 
had studied it carefully, leant forward and 
held it out to the negro. 

Still, with a gasp, made a grab for 
Leech, and Leech reached for the paper, 
but Major Welch put him aside without 
even looking at him. 

‘‘ Did you ever see that paper before ?” 
he asked Doan. Doan’s face lit up and 
he gave an ejaculation of surprise and 
pleasure. 

“Yas, suh; dat’s de very paper I’se 
talkin’ ’bout.” He took it and held it 
triumphantly, turning it so it could be 
seen. ‘ Dyah’s Marse Rupert’s little toe- 
marks ’pon hit now—jes like I tell you.” 
And as the paper was viewed, there, with- 
out doubt, were the prints—incontestably 
the mark of five little toes, as the exclama- 
tion of the spectators certified. 

Leech rose and renewed his motion. 

The Judge sustained it, and ruled out 
Doan’s testimony, to which Steve except- 
ed. Then Leech calmly offered the bond 
in evidence, and announced that they were 
through and wanted no argument. 

Steve Allen offered to put Doan on the 
stand as his witness, but Leech objected ; 
the plaintiffs had closed their case, he 
said. And so the Court ruled. Steve Allen 
claimed the right to put the witness on the 
stand, asserting that it was rebuttal. But 
the Court was firm. ‘The Judge declined 
to “hear ghost-stories.” Steve insisted, 
and the Court ordered him to take his seat : 
he was “out of order,” the case was 
“closed.’’ He should instruct the jury to 
bring in a verdict that no fraud had been 
shown, and the defendants would receive 
a decree accordingly. 

On this Steve suddenly flamed out. He 
would like to know when he had been in 
order in that Court, he said. It wasa 
gross outrage ; an outrage on decency ; 
the rulings of the Court were a cover for 
fraud. 

“Take your seat, sir,” thundered the 
Judge. “I will commit you for con- 
tempt.” The anger of the Judge cooled 
Steve’s. ‘ 

“Tf you do, it will certainly be for con- 
tempt,” he said, recovering his composure, 
and with it a more insolent manner than 
before. 

“T will put you in jail, sir!” 


” 
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“Tt has no terrors for me. It is more 
honorable than your Court.” 

“| will disbar you !” roared the Judge. 

“You have substantially done it in this 
case.” 

The Judge was foaming. He turned to 
the clerk and commanded him to enter an 
order immediately striking Steve’s name 
from the roll of attorneys practising in 
that Court,and ordered the Sheriff to take 
him into custody. ‘The excitement was 
intense. 

At this moment Jacquelin rose. His 
calm manner and assured voice quieted 
the hubbub; the Judge looked at him 
and waited, an expression of curiosity on 
his face. As his counsel was disbarred, 
Jacquelin said, he should ask the Court to 
allow him to represent himself at this junc- 
ture, and also his brother, who was still a 
minor. He calmly stated the series of 
events that had prevented their knowing 
before the facts that had just been disclosed 
and which made everything clear, and he 
asked leave to amend their bill, or to file a 
new one on the ground of after-discovered 
evidence. With the new light thrown on 
the case, he traced Still’s action, step by 


step, and suddenly wound up with a charge 
that he had arrested his brother to get him 
out of the way and destroy the danger of 


his testimony. “A roar of applause broke 
from the white men present, in whom a 
ray of hope began to shine once more. 
Jacquelin sat down. 

Of all the people in the court-room the 
Judge was the most calm. He was as 
motionless as asphinx. ‘There was a brief 
pause of deathly stillness. The Judge 
slowly turned his eyes, looked at Leech, 
and waited. The latter’s face lit up. He 
stirred, put his hand on the bar, and leant 
forward preparatory to rising. Before 
he could make another motion, Major 
Welch rose. Every eye turned on him. 
The silence became almost palpable. Ma- 
jor Welch’s face was pale, and the lines, 
as seen in the dim light of the candles, ap- 
peared to have deepened in it. 

‘If your Honor please,” he began, “ I 
am a defendant in this case and hold, as 
a purchaser under the other defendant, a 
considerable part of the property sought 
to be recovered by the plaintiffs. I bought 
it honestly and paid for it, believing that 
it was the land of the man from whom I 
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bought, and I still hold it. I wish to say 
that as far as I am concerned—so far as 
relates to the part of the property formerly 
belonging to Mr. Jacquelin Gray and his 
brother, now held by me I am satisfied. It 
will not be necessary for the plaintiffs to 
take the step that has just been proposed, 
of filing a new bill. From certain facts 
that have come to my own knowledge 
and which I did not understand before, but 
on which, what has just taken place has 
thrown a full light, I am quite satisfied. 
And jf the complainants will prepare a 
proper deed reconveying the land—my 
part of the land—to them, I will execute it 
without further delay, and will make such 
restitution as I can. Ihave lost what I 
put into it, which is a considerable part 
of all I possessed in the world. But there 
is one thing I have not lost, and I do not 
propose to lose it. I shall expect them 
to make a declaration of record that every 
transaction, so far as I, at least, was con- 
cerned, was free from any taint of sus- 
picion.” For the first time he turned and 
faced the bar. His voice, which had been 
grave and low, if firm, suddenly became 
strong and full, with a ring in it of pride. 
He sat down, still amid a deathly silence. 
The next moment, from all through the 
court-room there was a cheer that almost 
took the roof off, The Judge scowled and 
rapped ; but it was beyond him, and in 
spite of his efforts to restore order, it went 
on wildly—cheer after cheer, not only for 
the act, but for the man. 

Ruth, who all through the scene had 
been sitting beside her mother, holding her 
arm tightly, her face as white as her hand- 
kerchief, in a fit of uncontrollable emotion 
burst into tears and threw herself into her 
mother’s arms. Mrs. Welch’s eyes were 
glistening and her face was lit up by a glow 
which she did not always permit to rest 
there. 

Old Mr. Bagby had sat half dazed at his 
client’s action, wonder, dissatisfaction, and 
pride all contending in his countenance for 
mastery. Before his client was through, 
pride conquered, and as Major Welch sat 
down the old fellow leant forward, placed 
his hand on the back of Major Welch’s, and 
closed it firmly. That was all. 

As Major Welch finished speaking, 
Jacquelin sprang to his feet. His face 
was almost as white as tiie Major’s. 
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“If the Court please ” he began. 
“T wish to make a statement.” ; 

“Sit down,’ said the Judge, angrily 
shouting to the Sheriff to restore order. 
Jacquelin sat down, and the cheers began 
to subside. 

Just at that moment there was a crash 
outside, close to the window. A restive 
horse had broken loose. There was a shrill 
neigh and the quick trample of feet as he 
dashed away. Hiram Still sank forward 
and rolled from his chair in a heap on the 
floor. 

The Court adjourned for the night, and 
the crowd poured out of the court-room. 

As Ruth and her mother came out, the 
darkened green was full of groups of men 
all eagerly discussing the occurrence and 
its probable effects on the case. Major 
Welch’s name was on every lip. 

“Danged if I believe he’s a Yankee, 
anyway !” said a voice in the darkness, as 
Ruth and Mrs. Welch passed by—a theory 
which gained this much credit, that several 
admitted that “he certainly was more like 
our people than like Yankees.”’ One, after 
reflection, said : 

“ Well, maybe there’s some of ’em bet- 
ter than them we know about.” 

The ladies passed on in the darkness, 
Ruth with a pride in her heart that not a 
nobler man lived on earth in any latitude 
whatever. 

Hiram Still was taken over to the tavern 
and Dr. Cary attended him; and later in 
the night the report was current that it was 
only a fit he had had, and that he was re- 
covering. 

Meantime Leech and Still’s other coun- 
sel held a consultation, and after that 
Leech was closeted with the Judge in his 
room for an hour, and when he left, having 
learned that Major Welch had gone home, 
he mounted his horse and rode away in the 
darkness, in the direction of Red Rock. 

The next morning the Judge adjourned 
his court forthe term. The illness of Still, 
the chief party in the cause, was the ground 
assigned, and it was admitted that it was 
a good ground. 

It soon became known that Still was not 
going to give up the suit. It was so au- 
_ thoritatively announced by Leech. 

“If Major Welch was fool enough,” 
Leech said, ‘to turn tail at a nigger’s lies, 
which he had been bribed to tell, and fling 
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away a good plantation, it was none of 
their business. But they were going to 
fight and win their case.” 

The Judge left the county, and Still, 
having recovered sufficiently, was moved 
to his home. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


In a few months Still had recovered 
sufficiently to be taken to a watering-place 
for his health, it was said, and Leech was 
engaged in other parts of the State, looking 
after his prospective canvass for the gov- 
ernorship. Dr. Still was absent, dutifully 
looking after his father, and, rumor said, 
also looking after his own prospects in an- 
other field. Whether these reports were 
all true or not, the three men were all ab- 
sent from the county, and the county 
breathed more freely by reason thereof. 
It was an unquestioned fact that when 
they were absent peace returned. 

It was, however, but a calm before the 
storm. 

Jacquelin had once more brought his 
suit. It was an amended bill, this time 
against Still alone. Major Welch had in- 
sisted on reconveying his part of the 
land to Jacquelin. He said he could not 
sleep with that land in his possession. So 
Jacquelin was the owner of it, and Ma- 
jor Welch took it on a lease. 

The suit matured and once more the 
term of Court was approaching. There 
was more hope of its success this time, 
and the people of the county were in 
better spirits. There was talk of Rupert 
coming home. He had been in the West 
with Captain Thurston, acting as a volun- 
teer scout, and had distinguished himself 
for his bravery. One particular act of 
gallantry, indeed, had attracted much at- 
tention. In a fight with the Indians, a 
negro trooper belonging to one of the com- 
panies had been wounded, and had fallen 
from his horse. Rupert had heard his 
cries and had gone back under a heavy 
fire, and, lifting him on his horse had 
brought him off. The first that was heard 
of it in the county was through a letter 
of Captain Thurston’s to Miss Welch. 
When Rupert was written to about it, he 
said he could not let Steve and Jack have 
all the honors; ‘and the fact is,” he added, 
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“‘when I heard that negro boy calling I 
could not leave him to save my life.” 

Within a month after this Captain 
Thurston’s company had come back from 
the West, and there was talk of efforts 
being made to have the old prosecution 
against. Rupert dismissed, and it was ru- 
mored that he would come home and 
testify at the trial. 

In view of these facts, the old county 
was in better spirits than it had enjoyed 
for some time. 

Dr. Washington Still’s attentions to his 
father, however, after that gentleman’s 
attack at the trial of the Red Rock case, 
were not so filial as they were reported 
to be; had the truth been known, he was 
not so attentive to his father’s interest as 
he was to that of another member of the 
Still family. Whilst the trial and its strange 
denouement had affected the elder Still to 
the point of bringing on a slight attack of 
paralysis, it affected Dr. Still also very se- 
riously, though in a different way. 

After the entertainment at Red Rock, 
Dr. Still fancied that he saw much im- 
provement in his chances with Miss Kraf- 
ton. 
with his society than formerly. 


She appeared to be more pleased 
He had 
expected to impress her with Red Rock, 


and she had been impressed. The pict- 
ures had particularly struck her. She re- 
ferred to the suit, of which she had heard. 
Dr. Still scouted the idea of their title be- 
ing questioned. His grandfather had lived 
there, and his father had been born on the 
place. He did not mention the house in 
which his father had been born. 

Yes, Miss Krafton was manifestly inter- 
ested, and the doctor began to have more 
hope of his success than he had ever had. 
He allowed himself to fall really in love 
with her. 

His father’s connection with the bonds 
of his former employer suddenly threat- 
ened to overthrow the whole structure 
that Wash Stull was so carefully building. 
Miss Krafton might not have believed the 
story if it had been confined to Mr. Gray 
and Mr. Still; but when Major Welch ac- 
cepted it and, as was stated, had even re- 
conveyed his property to Mr. Gray, it was 
a different thing. 

Miss Krafton had conceived a high 
opinion of Major Welch. He was so dif- 
ferent from everyone else she had seen at 
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the entertainment at Red Rock or had met 
at her father’s table. She knew of the 
Welches’ high social standing. She had 
met Miss Welch, and had been delighted 
with her also. ‘The partial similarity of 
their situations had drawn her to Ruth, and 
she had come to admire her more than any 
girlshe knew. When the story of the Red 
Rock suit came out, Miss Krafton’s curi- 
osity was aroused. She wrote to Miss 
Welch and asked her about it. 

When Dr. Still called on Miss Krafton 
next after she had made this inquiry, as he 
waited in her drawing-room, his eye fell on 
a letter lying open on a table. He thought 
he recognized the hand-writing as that of 
Miss Welch, and as he looked at it to ver- 
ify this he caught the name “ Red Rock.” 
He could not resist the temptation to read 
what she said, and, picking up the letter, 
he glanced at the first page. It began 
with a formal regret that she could not ac- 
cept Miss Krafton’s invitation to visit her, 
and then said: 

‘«‘ As to your request to tell you the true 
story of Mr. Hiram Still’s connection with 
the Red Rock case, which the papers have 
been so full of, I feel—” What it was that 
she felt Wash did not discover, for at this 
point the page ended, and just then there 
was arustle of skirts close outside the 
door and he replaced the letter only in 
time to turn and meet Miss Krafton as 
she entered. He had never seen her so 
handsome ; but there was something in 
her manner to him which he had never 
felt before. She was cold, he thought, al- 
most contemptuous. He wondered if she 
could have seen him through the door 
reading her letter. She launched out in 
such eulogy of Major Welch and of Mrs. 
Welchthat Dr. Still was quite overwhelmed. 
He attempted to change the opinion of 
them that she held; but with disastrous 
results. She declared that if she were a 
man she would rather starve than have a 
dollar that was not gotten honestly ; and 
if ever she married, it would be to a man 
like Major Welch. 

Dr. Still looked at her in a half-dazed 
way, and as he gazed a curious expression 
came over his face. 

‘“ Well, some women are innocent,” he 
thought, as he came down the steps. 

When he reached home his father was 
waiting for him, The young man attacked 
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him so furiously that his father was over- 
whelmed. He began to try to defend 
himself. He had done nothing, he de- 
clared ; but whatever he had done had 
been for Azs sake. 

Dr. Still broke out in a fury: 

“For my sake! That’s your plea! 
And a pretty mess you’ve made of it. Just 
as I was about to succeed—to make me 
the talk of the State !—to make me appear 
the son of a—thief! You've stood in my 
way all my life. But for you I might 
have been anything. I am ashamed of 
you—I’ve always been ashamed of you— 
but I did not think you’d have been such 
a—fool!” He walked up and down 
the room, wringing his hands and clutch- 
ing the air. 

““Washy—Washy—hear me,” pleaded 
the older man, rising from his arm-chair 
and, with outstretched hands, trying to fol- 
low him. 

Wash Still made a gesture half of con- 
tempt and half of anger and burst out of 
the door. 

As his son slammed the door behind 
him, Hiram Siill stood for a moment, 
turned unsteadily to his chair, threw up 


his hands, and tottering, fell full length on 
the floor. 


When it was most unexpected, Leech 
made a move which shook the old county 
to its circumference. One Sunday morn- 
ing Leech sprung the trap he had been 
preparing. It was a complete surprise 
and a complete success. And when he 
counted his victims, he had, with the ex- 
ception of Steve Allen, bagged every man 
in the county from whom he had ever re- 
ceived an affront, or against whom he had 
a personal grudge. During the night be- 
fore, two bodies of soldiery had marched 
into the county from opposite directions, 
and when morning broke the county-seat 
was invested by a little army accompany- 
ing McRaffle, as a civil officer of the Gov- 
ernment to make arrests and take posses- 
sion, while squads had branched off to 
outlying places to capture and bring in 
those against whom the enmity of the au- 
thorities was directed. 

Captain Allen escaped. Jerry had got 
wind of the raid just a few moments before 
the soldiers appeared and had told Jacque- 
lin, and Jacquelin had warned Steve, who 
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had saddled his horse and got away by 
riding straight across the court-yard, taking 
the fences as he came to them. 

Dr. Cary heard of the raid and of the 
arrest of his friends that morning as he 
came home from a sick-bedside where he 
had spent the night. He was tired and 
fagged, but he said he must go down to 
the court-house and see about the matter. 
Mrs. Cary and Blair tried to dissuade him. 
He needed rest. . 

“They may arrest you if you go.’ 

“They cannot possibly have anything 
against me,” he said. ‘ But if they should, 
it would make no difference. I must go 
and see about my friends.” Mrs. Cary 
admitted this. 

So he rode off. Mrs. Cary and Blair 
looked wistfully after him as he passed 
slowly down the road through the apple- 
trees. He rode more slowly now than he 
used to do, and not so erect in the saddle. 

He found the roads picketed as in time 
of war, but the pickets let him through. 
He had scarcely entered the village before 
he met Leech. He was bustling about 
with a bundle of books under his thin 
arm. The Doctor greeted him coldly, and 
Leech returned the greeting almost warm- 
ly. He was really pleased to see the Doc- 
tor. 

The Doctor expressed his astonishment 
and indignation at the step that had been 
taken. Leech was deprecatory. 

‘‘T have heard that I am wanted also,” 
said the Doctor, calmly. ‘I am present 
to answer any charge that can be brought 
against me.” 

Leech smiled, almost sadly. He had no 
doubt in the world that the Doctor could 
do so. Really he himself had very little 
knowledge of the matter, and none at all 
as to the Doctor’s case. The Doctor could 
probably find out by applying to the officer 
in command. He passed on, leaving the 
old gentleman in doubt. Within ten min- 
utes after that Dr. Cary was arrested by 
an officer accompanied by a file of soldiers. 
When he reached Leech’s house he found 
more of his old friends assembled there 
than he could have found anywhere else 
in the county that day. 

The prisoners were first marched to 
Leech’s big house, and were called out one 
by one and taken into a room, where they 
were arraigned before McRaffle, as a Com- 
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missioner, on the charge of treason and re- 
bellion. The specific act was the night- 
attack on the jail. ‘The witnesses were 
the jailer, Perdue, and a negro who had 
been in jail that night. Leech_himself 
was present, and was the director of the 
prosecution. He sat beside the Commis- 
sioner, and instructed him in every case. 
When Dr. Cary’s turn came, neither he 
nor anyone else had any doubt that he 
would be at once discharged. He had 
taken no part whatever in the attack on 
the jail, and had tried to dissuade from it 
those who made the assault, failing in 
which he had waited to render what pro- 
fessional aid might be necessary. When 
he was brought in before Leech, he was 
sensible at once of some sort of change in 
the man. Leech had evidently prepared 
to act a part. He was dressed in a long 
black coat with a white tie, which gave 
him a quasi-clerical touch, and his expres- 
sion had taken on a sympathetic charac- 
ter. A light almost tender, if it had not 
been so joyous, beamed from his mild blue 
eyes, and when he spoke his voice had a 
singular whine of apparent self-abnegation. 
The Doctor was instantly conscious of 
“The tiger is loose in 
Leech him- 


the change in him. 
this man,” he said to himself. 
self called the Commissioner’s attention to 
the Doctor’s presence, and greeted him 


sadly. The Doctor acknowledged the 
salute gravely, and stated to the Commis- 
sioner his views as to the error that led to 
his arrest. Before he was through, how- 
ever, he was addressing Leech. A glint 
shone in Leech’s eyes for a second. 

“Yes, it would seem so,” he said, re- 
flectively, with a twang in his voice. “I 
should think that all that would be nec- 
essary would be for you to mention it to 
the Court.” He looked at the Commis- 
sioner as if for corroboration. 

“ Why, you are the real power,” said 
the Doctor; ‘you are the one who has 
authority.” 

“Oh, no, my dear sir; you do me too 
much honor,’’ and Leech smiled, almost 
wanly. “I am but the humble instru- 
ment of the law. I bind and loose only 
as it is given me, my dear sir.” His voice 
had grown nasal and his blue eyes beamed. 
He laid his hand tenderly on the Doctor’s 
shoulder, and smiled half sadly. The Doc- 
tor moved a step farther off. 
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“Very well; I am not afraid. Only 
don’t ‘my dear sir’ me, if you please. I 
shall state frankly all I know about the 
matter, and expect to be discharged now 
and at once.” 

“ Yes, that’s right. No doubt of it. I 
shall be glad to do what I can to further 
your wishes. I will speak to the Commis- 
sioner.”” He smiled blandly. 

He did so, holding a long whispered 
conversation with McRaffle, and the Doc- 
tor’s case was taken up. The Doctor made 
his statement and made it fully and frankly, 
and it was taken down. When it was fin- 
ished, however, he was not discharged. 
He was asked to give the names of those 
who were in the mob that night, and re- 
fused. Leech approached and tenderly 
and solicitously urged him todoso. “My 
dear sir, don’t you see how impossible it 
will be for me to assist you if you persist 
in what is really a contempt of court ?”’ 

“Do you suppose I would tell you to 
save my life ?”’ said Dr. Cary. 

Leech shook his head sadly. 
really grieved. 

The Doctor was held “on his own con- 
fession,”’ the Commissioner said. Old Mr. 
Langstaff was sent on in the same way. 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
prisoners were conducted to prison. Leech 
himself headed the procession, walking 
with impressive solemnity a little in ad- 
vance of the guard. 

As Dr. Cary passed into the jail he invol- 
untarily stooped. As a matter of fact, the 
entrance was considerably higher than that 
of his cottage at home. As the heavy door 
closed behind the prisoners there was such 
a wild shout of triumph from the ebony 
crowd that surged about the space outside 
that the dull, indifferent soldiers in line be- 
fore the door looked up and scowled with 
side glances and muttered speeches to each 
other, while across the streets on the out- 
skirts the white men gathered together in 
groups and talked in low tones, their faces 
dark with impotent rage, but none the less 
dangerous, because they too were bound 
by shackles. 

By nightfall the village was overflowing, 
and men were still arriving. The two words 
heard oftenest were “ the Government ” 
and “Leech.” Suddenly the two had 
become one. Leech was the Government, 
and the Government was Leech: no lon- 
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ger merely the State—the carpet-bag gov- 
ernment ; but the Government. He rep- 
resented and was represented by the 
blue-coated, silent, impassive men who 
were quartered in the court-house, and 
moved indifferently among the citizens, 
disliked, but careless whether it were so 
or not. The carpet-bagger had suddenly 
ceased to be a mere individual—he had 
become a power. For the first time he 
* was not only hated, but feared. Men who 
had braved his militia, which had outnum- 
bered them twenty to one, who had out- 
scowled him face to face a hundred times, 
now sank their voices as he passed. 
Leech was quick to note the difference, 
and his heart swelled with pride. He felt 
that he was feared, and it was unction to 
his spirit. He had bided his time and had 
triumphed. Waiting till they least expected 
it, he had at one blow struck down every 
enemy. ‘They were under his feet. They 
knew it, and they feared him. He meant 
them to know it and to fear him. For 
this reason he had sat by the Commissioner 
all day and instructed him ; for this reason 
he had led the march to the jail. 

But had he struck down all? No, one 
had escaped. At the thought, Leech’s 
smile died away. His chief enemy, the 
one he most hated and feared, was want- 
ing. It was Steve Allen that he was af- 
ter—Steve Allen, who had scouted and 
braved and defied him so often ; who had 
derided him and stung him and thwarted 
him. He had planned the whole affair 
for Steve, and now his enemy had slipped 
through his fingers. It turned ~-all the 
rest of his success into failure. His tri- 
umph changed to dust and ashes on his 
lips. 

Next day Leech headed a squad himself 
—not a small one—and visited every 
house in the neighborhood that Steve 
frequented, searching the houses and pro- 
claiming his determination to have him, 
alive or dead. 

Among other places he went to Dr. 
Cary’s. But he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Mrs. Cary and Miss Blair had gone 
down to the court-house to look after the 
Doctor, and the family was represented 
by Mammy Krenda, whose dark looks 
and hostile attitude implied too much for 
Leech to try her. He contented himself 
with announcing to her that he was hunt- 
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ing for Steve Allen, and had a warrant for 
his arrest. 

“Yes, I heah you huntin’ for him,” 
said the old woman, quietly. ‘ Well, you 


better mine some day he don’t go huntin’ 
When he’s ready I reckon you'll 


for you. 
fine him.” 

“I mean to have him, alive or dead,” 
said Leech. “It don’t make any differ- 
ence to me,” he laughed. 

“ No, I heah say you say dat,” replied 
the old woman, placidly. ‘“ Well, ’twould 
meck right smart difference to him, I 
spec’—an’ when you push folks dat fur, 
you’se got to have mighty sho’ stan’in’ 
place.” 

This piece of philosophy did not strike 
home to Leech at the time; but a little 
later it came back to him. 

He returned to the court-house without 
having accomplished his mission. On his 
arrival at the court-house that evening, 
however, he found that old Tarquin was 
there, he having driven his mistress down, 
and he summoned the old man before 
him. When Tarquin was brought in he 
looked so stately and showed so much 
dignity that Leech for a moment had a 
feeling that perhaps he had made a mis- 
take. McRaffle was present, sitting with 
that inscrutable look on his dark face, and 
the Commissioner had already gained a 
reputation for as much severity in his new 
office as rumor had connected with his 
name in a Jess authorized capacity. Leech 
charged that he knew where Captain Allen 
was, and that he had just as well tell. He 
did not wish to be severe with him, but 
it was his duty as a representative of the 
Government to ascertain; and while on 
one side was the penalty of the law, on 
the other was a high reward. When he 
was through there was an expression 
very like scorn on ‘Tarquin’s face. 

“JT don’t know where he is, Colonel 
Leech,” he said, “‘ but do you suppose I 
would tell you if I did? If I betrayed 
a gentleman, | couldn’ look my master in 
the face.’”’” Leech was taken aback. 

“ Here, that’s all nonsense,” he snarled ; 
“I’m the Government, and I’ll make you 
tell. If you don’t tell I’ll send you to jail; 
that’s what I'll do.” 

‘You have already sent better gentle- 
men there,’’ said the old servant, quietly. 

Leech suddenly tried another course, 
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and began to argue. It was his duty to 
the Government which had set him free, 
and would pay handsomely. 

“ Colonel Leech, my master offered me 
my freedom before the war, and I wouldn’t 
take it. You may get some poor creat- 
ures to betray with such a bribe, but no 
gentleman will sell himself,” said Tarquin. 
Leech could not help enjoying the scowl 
that came on McRaffle’s face. But the 
old man was oblivious of it. 

Leech took out his pocket-book. 

“ Here; I was just trying you,” he said, 
with a well-feigned smile. He extracted 
a dollar note and held it out. 

“ Nor, suh; I don’t want your money,” 
said Tarquin, calmly. He bowed coldly, 
and, turning slowly, walked out. 

Leech sat for a moment in deep reflec- 
tion. A strange feeling came to him, as 
if he were in a cage with some wild animal 
whose keeper he had driven away and 
which he had petted and fed until it had 
gotten beyond him. He could control 


it only by continually feeding it, and it 
was steadily demanding more and more. 
Would the supply from which he had 


drawn give out? And then what would 
happen? He was aroused from his 
thoughts by McRaffle, who gave a short 
laugh. 

“ Called your hand, rather ; didn’t he ?” 

Leech tried hard to look composed. 

“ Why didn’t you turn him over to me ? 
I’d have got it out of him. Trouble about 
you is, you don’t know the game. You 
are all right when your hand’s full; but 
you haven’t got the courage to bet on your 
hand if it’s weak. But if you can’t get 
them you can others. You leave it to me 
and I'll find out where he is.” 

“ Well, go on and do it, and don’t talk so 
much about it,” snarled Leech, angrily. 
“IT mean to have him, alive or dead.” 

“And I rather think you’d prefer the lat- 
ter,’ sneered McRaffle, darkly. 

““No; Vengeance belongeth unto God.” 
His tone was unctuous. 

‘Look here, Leech,” said the other, 
with cold contempt, ‘‘ you make me sick. 
I’ve done many things, but I’m blanked if 
I ever quoted Scripture to cover my mean- 
ness. You're thinking of Still. I’m not 
him. You move heaven and earth to take 
your vengeance, and then talk about it be- 
longing to God. You think you are a god, 
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maybe ; but you are a mighty small one. 
And you can’t fool Steve Allen, I tell you. 
If you give me a thousand dollars, I’ll get 
him for you.”’ 

“ You said you’d get him for two hun- 
dred, and I have offered that reward.” 

“The price has risen,” said McRaffle, 
coolly. ‘You haven’t got him, have you? 
If Allen runs across you, you'll wish you 
had paid me five thousand.” 

“Well, you get him, and we’ll talk about 
the price.’””’ And Leech rose and left the 
room to put an end to the interview. 

“We'll talk of it before that, Colo- 
nel,’’ muttered McRaffle, slowly, to him- 
self. 

Leech had some compensation next 
day. From being an humble instrument 
of Providence, he had begun to feel as if 
he were a part of Providence itself. The 
thought made his bosom swell. He de- 
termined to lengthen out the pleasure. So, 
instead of sending all his prisoners down to 
the city at once, he divided them into two 
lots, and shipped only half of them at first. 
It was charged that he wanted to keep 
Jacquelin Gray until he could secure Steve 
Allen, so that he might mareh them down 
handcuffed together, and that he kept 
Andy Stamper and some of the others so 
that he might gloat over them personally. 
However that was, he kept these, and the 
others were marched down to the station 
handcuffed between his guards, and with 
a crowd of yelling, hooting negroes run- 
ning beside them, screaming and laughing 
at them, and were shipped to the city in a 
closed box-car, Leech superintending the 
shipment personally. Just before start- 
ing he approached Dr. Cary and General 
Legaie, and said that in consideration of 
their age he would have them sent down to 
the station in his carriage. 

“Thank you. We wish no exemptions 
made in our cases, different from our neigh- 
bors,” said Dr. Cary, grimly. The Gen- 
eral said nothing. He only looked away, 
quiet, impassive—a caged lion, his eye on 
the far horizon. 

“Now, my dear sirs, this is not Chris- 
tian. I beg that you will allow me the 
pleasure,” urged Leech. 

The little General turned on him so sud- 
denly, and with such a blaze in his eyes, 
that the carpet-bagger sprang back, and 
his sentence was never finished. 
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“Dog!” was the only word that reached 
him, but there was another. 

So Dr. Cary and General Legaie went 
along with the rest, though they were not 
handcuffed. 

On his return fiom the railway, that 
night, Leech had an interview with the of- 
ficer in command of the soldiers, and went 
with him through the jail, giving him, ina 
high key, especial orders as to guarding it 
securely. 

“Tt will be guarded securely enough,” 
said the Captain, gruffly. He was begin- 
ning to find Leech intolerable. 

Leech frowned. ‘A soldier’s duty is to 
obey orders, Captain,” he said, senten- 
tiously. : 

The Captain turned on him suddenly, 
his red face redder than ever. 

“Look here, you bully these men down 
here who haven’t anybody to speak up for 
them ; but don’t you be trying to teach me 
my duty, Mister Leech, or I’ll break your 
d d neck ; you hear?” 

He looked so large and threatening that 
Leech fell back. In order to appease the 
ruffled officer and satisfy him that he was 
not a coward, just as he was leaving, Leech 
said that he did not care for him to send 
guards up to his house that night, as he 
had been doing since his arrival and the 
arrest. 

“ All right.” 

“Of course, I mean until toward bed- 
time, Captain. I,think it still better to 
keep them there until I leave. You don’t 
know these people as I do. I shall go to 
the city to-morrow, or next day.” 

“Ugh!” grunted the Captain. 
right,” and Leech went off. 

“T’ll have him recalled, and get some- 
body else in his place,” reflected Leech, 
and he stopped at his office and wrote a 
letter. Having posted his letter, he re- 
turned to his office, and sat down in deep 
reflection. 

One thing that had worried him in the 
past more than he had ever admitted, even 
to himself, had, like the others under the 
influence of his fortunate star, passed 
away. He had married early in life. As 
his ambition rose, his wife had been a clog 
on him. He had tried to get a divorce, 
but that had failed, and, as a compromise, 
he had persuaded his wife to give up his 
name and resume her own, Miss Bush. 


“« All 
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He was now free from her. He had not 
heard from her in a long time, and he be- 
lieved, he hoped, she was dead. He was 
leaning back in his chair, after posting the 
letter, indulging in a sort of reverie. He 
was filled with pride, almost with rever- 
ence, for himself. 

Just then there was a knock at the door. 
A servant entered. A lady wanted to see 
him. Who was it? The servant did not 
know. She wanted to see him at once. 
Curiosity prevailed. “ Show her in,” said 
Leech. She entered a moment later. 
Leech turned deadly white. It was Miss 
Bush. The next moment his fear gave way 
to rage. He sprang to his feet. ‘ What 
are you doing here ? Where did you come 
from ?”’ he snarled. 

She seated herself on a chair near the 
door. 

“Don’t be angry with me, John,’ 
said, quietly. 

** Why shouldn’t I be angry with you ? 
You have lied to me.” 

“That I have not.” She spoke firmly. 

“You have. What do you call it? 
Did you not promise never to bother me 
again?” 

“I have not bothered you.” 

“You have. You gave me your word 
never to come near me again. What do 
you want?” 

‘T want to talk to you.” 

“Well, talk quick. I have no time to 
waste on you. I am busy.” 

‘“‘T know you are, and I shall not bother 
you long. I want you to stop prosecut- 
ing Dr. Cary and Mr. Gray and Captain 
Allen.” 

“What do you know about them ?” 
asked Leech, in unfeigned astonishment. 

“They are friends of friends of mine.” 

“Ts that all? Well, I’ll see you first 
where I wish they were now—in h Ly? 

“There is no use in speaking that way, 
John,” she said, quietly. 

‘“‘T don’t want you to ‘John’ me,’ he 
snarled. ‘I tell youl want you to go 
away.” 

“T am going,’ 


she 


, 


she said, sadly. “I will 
go as soon as I can.” 

His manner changed. 

“Will you go if I give you the money ?” 

“Yes ’’—his face brightened—“‘as soon 
as I have finished my year here.” 

He broke out on her furiously. 
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“ That’s always the way with you. You 
are such a liar there’s no believing you. 
I wish you were dead.” 

“ T know you do, John—and I do, too,” 
she said, wearily. 

“ Oh, that’s just a part of your hypoc- 
risy. Here, if I give you money, will you 


go away?” 

“Yes, as soon as I can.” 

“And will you promise me never to 
breathe my name to a soul while you are 
here, or let anyone know that you know 
Will you give me your word to 


me ? 
that ?” 

“Ves.” 

He looked at her keenly for a moment. 

“ Does anyone know that you—that you 
ever knew me ?” 

She flushed faintly with distress. 

“Yes, one person—one only.” 

Leech sprang to her and seized her 
roughly. 

“And he? Who is he?” 

“Tt is a lady—Miss Welch.” 

He gave a cry of rage. 

“Her! I’d rather have had anyone else 
know it.” He flung her from him roughly, 
and stood for a moment lost in thought. 

When he spoke, it was in a somewhat 
changed voice. 

“ Remember you have sworn that you 
will never mention it again to a soul, and 
that you will never come near me again as 
long as you live.” 

“Yes.’’ She looked at him with plead- 
ing eyes, interlacing her fingers. ‘Oh, 
John!” she gasped, and then her voice 
failed her. For answer, Leech opened the 
door and glanced out into the empty pas- 
sage, seized her by the shoulder, and put 
her outside, and, shutting the door, locked 
it. 

A minute later she slowly and silently 
went down the dark stairs and out into the 
night. 

Leech had a bad half hour; but when 
he left his office to walk up to his house 
his spirits were rising. It would be hard 
if he could not weather this little trouble. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


Ir was nearly midnight when Leech 
strolled up the hill toward his home. 
Pleasanter thoughts had taken possession 
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The future stretched before him 
He was rich, power- 
ful—fortunate. He would be Governor 
—what might he not be! His enemies 
had fallen before him—all but one, and 
he could not escape. He would find him, 
alive or dead. 

“T’Il have him, alive or dead!”’ he ex- 
claimed, as he approached his gate. Two 
steps brought him to it, and before him in 
the darkness, tall and silent, stood waiting 
for him the man he wanted. 

“T hear you are hunting for me,” said 
Steve, quietly. 

The blood rushed back and forth in 
Leech’s veins as cold as ice, as hot as fire. 
What would he not have given for his 
guards! Why had he been such a fool as 
to dismiss them ! He thought of his pistol, 
but he knew Steve was quicker with a pistol 
than he. So he resorted to craft. 

“Yes. How are you? Won’t you walk 
in?” he faltered. He thought about offer- 
ing his hand, but feared to do so, and his 
voice was a little shaky. If he could only 
detain him until the guards came. 

“Thank you, I think I will.” Steve 
indicated with a wave of his hand that 
Leech should precede him, and Leech 
walked before him, knowing that he was 
his prisoner. Still he hoped help would 
come. ‘They walked into his library. 

‘‘ What did you want with me?” 

“JT was only fooling,’ said Leech, 
feebly. . 

Steve looked at him with cold contempt. 

“ You'll find it ill-fooling with a desper- 
ate man. You have made a mistake to 
push us so far. Let’s drop our masks. 
You have offered a reward for me, alive or 
dead. Iam here toclaim it. You are 
my prisoner and you know it.” He gave 
Leech a glance that made him shiver. 

“Sit there and write what I tell you.” 
He indicated Leech’s desk. Leech took 
the seat. Ashe did so he glanced furtively 
at the clock. Secret as the glance was, 
Steve saw it. 

“Be quick, and don’t waste a word. I 
have notime to spare. Remember it was 
alive or dead you wanted me.” 

He dictated the words of a safe-conduct. 

“To the Commandant of the United 
States troops in District No. Pass 
the bearer and companions, and render 
them all the aid possible. For reasons of 


of him. 
a shining track. 
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state,” added Steve, with a twinkle in his 
eye, as he glanced over it. “ Now sign 
— 

Leech did so very slowly. He was lis- 
tening with all his ears. 

“ Now another.” And Steve dictated 
the following to the commanding officer 
in the village: “I have been called away 
unexpectedly on business connected with 
the man I want, Captain Allen. Take no 
steps in my absence, and credit no reports 
not signed by me personally.” 

“ Nowsign it, and add this postscript : 
‘I have decided to pursue a more concilia- 
tory policy toward the prisoners. Please 
make them entirely comfortable, and give 
their friends access to them.’ Sign it and 
mark it ‘To be delivered in the morning,’ 
and leave it on your table.” 

‘“‘ Leave iton my table? ’’ Leech’s face 
blanched. 

“ Yes ; you are going with me.” 

Suddenly steps were heard out on the 
walk, and the murmur of low voices reached 
them. A gleam of hope came into Leech’s 
face. Steve Allen listened intently. As 
he turned his eyes again on Leech, a new 
light appeared in the latter’s face; fear had 
suddenly changed to joy. 

“ Aha ! Captain Allen, our positions are 
reversed again. Let us drop our masks 
indeed! You are my prisoner now! Those 
are my sentries. The house is surrounded 
by soldiers. Ah ! ha-ha-ha!” he laughed, 
leaning back in his chair, eying Steve and 
rubbing his hands in glee. 

Steve shifted his seat a little, displaying 
the butt of a revolver. 

“ You fool,” he said. ‘Suppose they 
are your men. You are going with me all 
the same. If they come in here you are 
still my prisoner, and one word, one look 
from you—one bare suspicion on their 
part that I am not going on your invita- 
tion—that it is not voluntary on your 
part, and you are a dead man.” 

There was a knock at the outer door. 

“Call to them to come in, and remem- 
ber—you were never in greater peril than 
at this moment,” said Steve, quietly. 

Leech called, and there was the slow 
tramp of men in the passageway. 

“ Call them in here.”’ 

Leech was becoming puzzled. But he 
could not keep down the look of hope 
that was dawning on his countenance. 
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He called, and they approached the door. 
Steve did not eventurn round. He was 
keeping his eyes on a big gilt mirror that 
hung in front of him, and showed both the 
door and Leech. 

The men reached the door and knocked 
again, and then opened it, and three men 
in United States uniform stood in the door- 
way. Steve’s hand left his pistol and the 
eyes in the mirror were filled with a more 
amused smile as he glanced from the men 
to Leech. A radiant joy sprang into 
Leech’s face. He gave a dive behind his 
desk, shouting ‘Seize this man. Shoot 
him if he lifts his hand !” 

Nothing of the kind, however, occurred. 
At a sign from Steve, the three men came 
inside the room and closed the door be- 
hind them. 

‘‘Come out, Leech. These are my men, 
not yours,” said Steve. ‘You are too 
big a coward to fool with; come out. 
Pull him out, one of you.” And the man 
nearest Leech caught him and dragged 
him up onto his feet, gasping and white 
with returning terror, as he saw the trick 
that had been played on him. 

“ Did you think I was such a fool as 
that?” Steve asked, contemptuously. 
“Come. We have no more time to lose. 
Fetch him along, men.” He turned to 
the door, and the next moment Leech was 
seized and hustled out at atrot. The sight 
of a pistol in the hand of one of the men 
kept him quiet. At the door a gag was 
put into his mouth, a cap was pulled down 
over his eyes, and his arms were pinioned to 
his side. He az conscious that the lamps 
were extinguished and the key turned in 
the lock behind him. ‘Then he was borne 
to his gate, set on a horse, and carried off 
through the darkness at a gallop. 

How far they went the prisoner had no 
means of knowing. After a little the gag 
was taken from his mouth, but he was told 
that the least outcry would mean his death. 
They travelled at a brisk gait all night, and 
he knew that he had several men in his 
escort; but though they at times talked 
together in undertones, they did not ad- 
dress him, and were deaf to his speeches. 
Much of the journey was through woods, 
and several times they forded rivers. Tow- 
ard the end they must have left all beaten 
tracks; for they rode through bushes so 
dense as almost to sweep him from his 
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horse, then descended a steep hill, forded 
a stream, and a little later Leech was lifted 
from his horse, borne half dead with fright 
and fatigue into a house, down a flight of 
steps, and laid on a bed. One of the men 
who brought him in, lighted a candle and 
gave him a drink of whiskey, which re- 
vived him ; and Leech found that he was 
in a large room with stone walls, furnished 
simply, like a bedroom, and ventilated 
from the top. 

The man who was left with him was a 
stranger to him, and, as he turned to go, 
Leech asked him where he was and what 
they were going to do with him. He felt 
that it was his last chance. 

“Why yes, I suppose I can tell you. 
They are going totry you, and maybe keep 
you as a hostage—maybe not.” 

“ As a hostage ?” 

“That’s the commander’s idea—as a 
hostage for those you’ve arrested; and I 
reckon what he says will prevail. Good- 
by.” He shut the door and bolted it be- 
hind him, leaving Leech alone. 


There was great excitement in the coun- 
ty over the disappearance of Major Leech ; 


but it was suppressed excitement, and, 
curious as it may appear, his absence had 
the immediate effect of quieting the ne- 


groes. One who had seen them parading 
and yelling with defiance and delight the 
day that he led his handcuffed prisoners to 
the station to ship them off to prison would 
not have recognized the awe-struck and 
civil negroes who now went back and forth 
so quietly to their work. 

Owing partly to the letter Leech had 
written just before his disappearance, and 
partly to the request of Captain Esting, who 
was heartily tired of his work, an order 
had been issued. transferring that officer’s 
company to another post, and they had left 
before the fact of Leech’s abduction be- 
came known. 

It happened that Thurston’s command 
had just returned from the Northwest and 
was awaiting some disposal. It was now 
remembered that this same company had 
once quieted things in the disturbed region, 
and had given at least more of a show of 
peace than any of their numerous suc- 
cessors had done. So Thurston was un- 
expectedly dispatched with his men to the 
old county from which they had been or- 
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dered several years before. Their appear- 
ance was a complete surprise, and its effect 
was promptly apparent. 

It was not known what it signified. 
Some thought it meant the immediate 
placing of the county under martial law, 
and the arrest of the citizens. Others held 
differently. Whatever it meant, the ex- 
citement quieted down. The whites had | 
had experience with this company, and * 
felt that they could be relied on. The 
blacks recognized that a stronger power 
had come among them, and that it meant 
order and obedience. 

When Captain Thurston dismounted 
from his horse on the very spot on which 
he had dismounted a number of years 
before, and took command in the old coun- 
ty, he had a curious feeling of mingled 
pleasure and dissatisfaction. There, amid 
the big trees, stood the old court-house, 
massive and imposing as it had looked 
that day when he had guyed old Mr. 
Dockett about its architecture and told 
him it was finer than anything in Athens ; 
there were the same great trees ; there the 
same old rows of offices, only a little more 
dilapidated ; there the same moody faces 
of the few whites and the same crowd of 
idling negroes shifting about his troop. 
He turned and looked at the old clerk’s- 
office, almost expecting to see the same 
rosy, girlish face looking defiantly out at 
him. Instead, a brawny negro, in black 
clothes, with a beaver hat cocked on the 
side of his head, was lounging in the door, 
smoking a cigar. It gave the Captain an 
unpleasant shock. 

When he had pitched his camp and got- 
ten himself settled, he sauntered up to 
Mr. Dockett’s. As he walked along he 
took in the changes that had occurred 
since he went away. ‘The yards were 
more uncared for, the houses more dilap- 
idated, and the fences more broken. Ashe 
entered the Dockett yard he was pleased 
to observe that it was kept in its old trim 
order. The breath of flowers that he re- 
membered so well and had always associ- 
ated with the place met him as of old. 
At his knock, Mrs. Dockett herself ap- 
peared, and he thought he could see the 
firm set of her mouth and the glint in her 
eyes as she bore down upon him. She 
looked much older. She did not appear 
surprised to see him, but returned his cor- 
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dial greeting coldly. She invited him in, 
but did not say anything about her daugh- 
ter. 

In this condition of affairs, Captain 
Thurston had recourse to stratagem. He 
adroitly turned the conversation to Ru- 
pert Gray. No one ever had a warmer 
historian. He made Rupert out a paladin, 
and was congratulating himself secretly on 
his success, when, with a sniff, Mrs. Dockett 
declared that she was not surprised at 
Rupert’s acting so: it was only what she 
should have expected from one of their 
young men, and she was not surprised that 
they should have been obliged to call on 
him to help them. But she was surprised 
that Captain Thurston should have ex- 
posed a boy like him, hardly more than a 
child, to such danger. Why had he not 
gone himself to rescue hismen ? Thurston 
could not help laughing at the turn she 
gave his story. This shot appeared, how- 
ever, to have somewhat cleared the atmos- 
phere. Mrs. Dockett began to unbend. 


She “ would see her daughter ; perhaps she 
would come in; she would like to hear of 
Rupert.” 


Just then, whether for this rea- 
son or one in which the visitor had a 
more personal concern, the door opened 
and Miss Dockett walked. in unbidden. 
She, too, had grown older since Thurston 
went away, but the change was not to her 
disadvantage. The plump little figure had 
developed, the round face had in it more 
force, and she had become, if not a very 
pretty woman, at least a very comely one. 
She greeted the Captain distantly, but 
not coldly. She began by making war at 
once, and that the little officer was used 
to. It was only indifference that he could 
not stand. 

“Well, and so you have come back ? 
And I suppose you will expect us all to get 
down on our knees to you?”’ she said, 
her chin a little elevated. 

“No, not you. I’ll make a treaty with 
you, if you won’t insist on my getting 
down on mine to you,” he laughed. 

“Tome? I supposed Miss Welch was 
the only one you did that to.” This was 
encouraging, and the little Captain was 
instantly at his ease. 

“Miss Welch—who is Miss Welch?”’ 

“Come now, don’t be trying that with 
me ; I know all about it, so you might as 
well tell me. Perhaps, you’ll need my 
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assistance? All the gentlemen seem to 
be victims to her charms. Captain Allen 
thinks there is no one like her. Some 
men, when they are discarded, take to 
drink, but here they seem to take to Miss 
Welch.” 

‘““Well, some men need one kind of 
stimulant and some another. Now, I like 
mine with a proper mixture of spirit and 
sweetening.” The little Captain’s eyes 
were helping him all they could. 

“TI don’t know what you mean, I’m 
sure?” She looked down coyly. 

“ Say a sort of peach and honey.” 

“You men have such vulgar similes.” 

But the Captain’s peace was made. He 
began to tell of Indian fights and long 
marches over parched or snow-swept 
plains where men and horses dropped. 
Miss Elizabeth, like Desdemona, to hear 
did seriously incline, and the Captain was 
invited to supper. 


CHAPTER XL 


ONE evening about dusk, shortly after 
the arrival of Thurston with his command, 
a visitor, deeply veiled, applied to the sen- 
tinel at the gate of the court-green and 
asked leave to see Mr. Jacquelin Gray 
and Mr. Andy Stamper. ‘The sergeant of 
the guard was called, and after certain 
formalities she was admitted to the clerk’s 
office, and a few minutes later Jacquelin 
Gray came in. She stated, with some 
nervousness, that she wished to see him 
privately, and Jacquelin, wondering what 
the stranger could want with him, walked 
with her into the inner office. 

“T have a great favor to ask of you,” 
she said. 

“Well, madam, I do not know what I 
can do for anyone—a prisoner like me,” 
said Jacquelin, half grimly, half sadly. 
“ Who are you?” 

The visitor, after a moment of hesita- 
tion, put back her veil and faced him. 
“ Don’t you remember me?” she asked, 
timidly. 

Jacquelin looked at her earnestly. For 
a moment he was deeply puzzled, then, as 
a faint smile came into her eyes, a light 
broke on him. 

“Why, Miss Bush! 
doing here? ” 


What are you 
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“T am teaching school. I am the 
school-teacher at the Bend—Miss May.” 

“Ts it possible?”” He stepped forward 
and took her hand warmly. “I have 
heard the name; but I never connected 
it with you. Why did you not let me 
know before? I am very glad to see you, 
and I can say that anything in the world 
I can do for you, I will do.” 

“ You must not promise too fast. It is 
a great favor I have to prefer,” she said, 
“and I do not know whether, when you 
hear it, you will be willing to help me.” 

“T have not forgotten the hospital.” 

“T want you to save Jonadab Leech,” 
she said. 

“ What ! What do you know of him?” 
asked Jacquelin, in astonishment. ‘ What 
is he to you?” 

“ He is—he was—my husband 

“ Miss Bush!” 

“We were separated. But ” She 
stopped in agitation, pulled down her 
veil, and turned her face away. Jacque- 
lin watched her in silent sympathy. 

“‘T am sure it was his fault,” he said. 

“ Yes, I think it was,” brokenly from 
under her veil. ‘ He was not very kind 
tome. But I cannot forget that he was 
my husband, and the father of my child.” 

‘“‘T will do what I can for you,” Jacque- 
lin said, kindly. ‘‘ ‘Teli me how you think 
I can help him. What do you know of 
him ?” 

She composed herself and told him 
what she knew. She knew where Leech 
was, and the conditions under which he 
was held. She wanted Jacquelin to in- 
terfere personally. This alone would save 
him, she believed. The difficulty was to 
get Jacquelin free. Here her powers 
failed, and she sat looking at Jacquelin in 
hopeless anxiety. 

Jacquelin thought deeply. 
roused himself. 

“ All right, Miss Bush, I will see what 
I can do. You are just in time, for to- 
morrow we are to goto the city. The or- 
der has come this evening, I hear. I have 
never asked a favor of my keepers ; but I 
will do it for you, and if you will wait in 
here I will let you know if there is any 
chance.” 

He went out, leaving the little school- 
teacher in the dim office. His first visit 
was to his fellow-prisoner, Mr. Stamper. 
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Suddenly he 
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It was an extraordinary request that he 
made of Thurston a little later—to be al- 
lowed to leave his prison for the night and 
take Andy Stamper with him, and to be 
lent two good horses. But it was granted. 
He promised to be back by daylight, and 
Thurston knew he would be. 

‘“T will be here, dead or alive,” said 
Jacquelin, and he and Andy Stamper rode 
away in the dusk. 

Leech was awakened from his slum- 
bers that night by the trampling of many 
horses outside, and footsteps and voices in 
the rooms above him. He started up in 
terror. 

By creeping up to the chimney and 
listening intently, he could, after awhile, 
distinguish a part of what was said. They 
were debating what should be done with 
him. Suddenly, in the midst of it, there 
was a_ general exclamation. A door 
slammed, a heavy tread crossed the floor 
above him, and dead silence fell. It was 
broken by a single voice speaking in the 
deep tone which Leech recognized in- 
stantly as Steve Allen’s. He gave him- 
self up for lost. But he was astonished at 
the next words that caught his ear. Cap- 
tain Allen’s voice was clearer than the 
others, or he. was speaking louder. He 
was evidently angry. Leech heard him 
say he was surprised to find them there, 
and to learn why they had come. There 
was a confused murmur at this, and Leech 
heard one voice calling “ Order! Order! 
Remember your vows.” 

This produced quiet, and the voice said, 

‘It is the decision of the Supreme Coun- 
cil. We have come to take the prisoner 
and deal with him according to our laws.” 

“And I tell you,” said Captain Allen, 
his voice ringing out clear and perfectly 
audible, ‘that I do not recognize your 
laws, and that you shall not have him. He 
is my prisoner, and I will defend him with 
my life.” 

Captain Allen continued speaking firm- 
ly and boldly. He related his object in 
capturing Leech, to hold him as a hostage 
for his friends and relatives. And he 
would allow no one to touch a hair of his 
head. 

Leech began to breathe again. It was 
a strange feeling to him to be grateful to 
Steve Allen. But at that moment he could 
have kissed his feet. There was more 
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talking, but at length Leech could hear 
the crowd going. ‘The voices of two men 
talking near the wall reached him from 
above. One of them was grumbling that 
Captain Allen should have come and pre- 
vented them carrying out their plan. 

“‘Oh, never mind about that,” said the 
other; ‘we'll come back some time when 
he is not here and deal with that dog as 
he deserves, and then Allen will find out 
whether he is as big as he thinks himself.” 

Leech went back to his bed, trembling 
with fright, and finally sank into a fitful 
slumber. 

He had not been asleep a great while 
when there was again a sound of horses 
trampling. Leech sprang up once more 
in an agony of terror. After a short inter- 
val, he heard the footsteps of several men 
coming down the stair that led to his door, 
and there was a short consultation out- 
side. He heard someone say: ‘This is 
the place he is in; I know it.” 

They tried the door, and then a voice 
called him: ‘Leech, Leech—Colonel 
Leech!” But he was afraid to answer. 
He heard one of the men say: “We'll 
break in the door. Wait; I’ll get an axe.”’ 

He went back up the stair. In his 
terror Leech ran to the chimney and 
attempted to climb up in it. It was too 
narrow, however, and all he could do was 
to get up in it a little way and draw up his 
feet. 

Presently the door was smashed in, and 
Leech could see the light of the torch, or 
whatever it was, flashed upon the floor, 
and could hear the voices of the men. 

“ He isn’t in here,” he heard one say, 
and his heart revived a little. But the next 
second it sank, for he heard them say: 
“There is his bed; he has been in it, so 
he must be here somewhere.” They ap- 
proached the chimney, and one of them 
held his torch up. 

‘Here he is!’’ he laughed. “Come out, 
Colonel!” 

He did not wait for Leech to move, but, 
reaching up, caught him by the leg and 
pulled him down in a cloud of dust and 
soot. Leech must have presented a 
strange appearance, for the men, who 
were masked, burst out laughing. Leech 
began to pray for his life. 

““Come on, Colonel,’’ said one of them, 
the smaller. “You ought to be pleased 
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with your looks, for you look just like one 
of your friends. You wouldn’t know your- 
self from a nigger.” 

Leech recognized Andy Stamper’s voice, 
and knew he was lost. Andy had escaped! 
He began to beg him and to make him all 
sorts of promises, which Andy cut short. 

“O, pshaw! Come along. Shut up. 


This is no time for you to be making prom- 
Come along, and keep your mouth 


ises. 
shut.” 

They seized him and dragged him up 
the steps and through a door out into the 
darkness. There, at a little distance, were 
two horses, on one of which Andy Stamper 
sprang, while the other man helped Leech 
mount up behind him, and, springing on 
the other horse himself, they set off at a 
sharp trot. As they mounted, Leech rec- 
ognized Jacquelin Gray. He nearly fell 
from his horse. 

He could not think that these two men 
could intend him any good. Once, as they 
were following a road, the sound of horses’ 
feet reached them, and they instantly left 
the road and struck back into the bushes. 

“If you get out of this and get back 
safe to your friends, will you swear you'll 
never say a word about it to anybody— 
never a single ss 

“Yes. I'll swear it,’”’ said Leech, fer- 
vently. “I hope G-d will d——n me 
forever if I do.” 

“And strike you dead,” repeated Andy. 

+ Vou" 

“Tf that don’t keep him nothin’ will,” 
he said, half aloud; and then he added, 
for further security. ‘ Well, you’d better 
keep it, for if you don’t the earth won’t be 
big enough to hide you. You won’t have 
another chance.” 

As they waited, a body of horsemen, 
heavily muffled, rode silently along the road 
they had just left and passed out of sight 
into the woods behind them. It was a body 
of Ku Klux making their way back home. 

At length they emerged into a field, and 
crossing it rode up the hill and dismounted 
behind a clump of buildings. 

The eastern sky was just beginning to 
redden with the first glimmer of dawn, and 
the “cheep” of a bird announcing it was 
heard in the trees as the two men tied 
their horses. 

They led Leech between them, half 
dead with fright and fatigue, and helping 
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him over a wall, dragged him up to a door, 
and opening it walked in. 

‘“Here -we are, back on time,” said 
Jacquelin. 

“Ah, you’ve got back?”’ asked some- 


Allerseelen 


The two men stared at each other in 
blank amazement. Jacquelin laughed. 

“ Well, you two can settle matters be- 
tween you. We are off—to jail,” he said. 
“Now, Colonel Leech, you can make 


good your promises, and it will depend on 
whether you see fit to do so or not whether 
we have done a good act or not. Good- 
night.” He and Andy went off. 

The next day the prisoners were sent to 
the city, under Captain Thurston’s per- 
sonal guard, the little Captain for his 
own private reasons deciding to take them 
himself. 


one rising from a sofa. “ Wait. Ill strike 
a light. Who’s this with you ?” 

“A prisoner ;” said Andy, with mock 
solemnity, “ but whether white or black 
you'll have to tell.” 

The men struck a light and Leech, to 
his astonishment, found himself in the 
presence of a Federal officer—of Reely 
Thurston. 


(To be continued.) 


ALLERSEELEN 


By Rosamond Marriott Watson 


STREW violets about the floor, 

And scour the brazen platters bright ; 
For one who aye was here before 

Will come once more again to-night. 


Draw the tall settle to the fire, 
And stir the sunken logs to glow; 
Hang the horn-lanthorn by the byre, 
And sweep away the sprinkling snow. 


Set the old playthings in their place— 
The china lamb, the wooden sword, 

The chessmen in the painted case, 
The bugle with the scarlet cord, 


The plate with clustered rosebuds gay, 
The little cup all gold and white— 
Reach down his ringdove’s cage, and lay 

The frozen swallow out of sight. 


So far to come, so far to go— 
So cold, so black this midnight is— 
So light the footsteps sound and low ; 
We shall not hear the sound of his. 


Set wider still the open door ; 
Sweep yet again the snow, the sleet ; 
Bring out the white, warm cloak he wore, 
White furs to wrap his little feet. 


O do not stir, O do not speak, 
Be still, with never sound or sign! 

Let me but feel the cool, soft cheek 
Pressed once again to mine. 





DRUMMED OUT 


By Harrison Robertson 


HICK BANTRY was the star sales- 
C man of ‘‘The Chicago Store” at 
Ridley. His real name was Anthony 
Wayne Bantry, but very few people knew 
it, and he was called Chick by everyone 
except prim and punctilious Miss Sabina 
Weems, who designated him as “Mr. 
Chicken Bantry,” when she did not com- 
promise on “ Mr. Chicken.” 

Ridley is a town of about two thousand 
population, and The Chicago Store is its 
most pretentious bazaar of dry goods, 
groceries, produce, queensware, and bi- 
cycles. Chick was the youngest man in 
the establishment, both 
in years and in service, 
but he had shown such 
an aptitude for business; 
and was so good-hu- 
mored, merry, and affa- 
ble, having heeded so 
well his employer’s in- 
junction to “always try 
to please everybody,” 
that he was already the 
head salesman, after two 
increases of salary—the 
first of $5.00 and the 
second of $7.50a month 
—negotiated after over- 
tures of employment 
from “The St. Louis 
Store” in Rockton, 
twenty miles away. 

Recently, however, 
A. J. Packer, the pro- 
prietor of The Chicago 
Store, had begun to pon- 
der doubts of his wisdom 
in agreeing to the sec- 
ond “raise.” Chick 
was retrograding. He 
was as polite as ever to 
the customers, but he 
was not so assiduous 
nor so ubiquitous in the 
performance of his du- 
ties. He might be want- 
ed at two or three coun- 
ters at the same time, 
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but when found he would be at a back 
window devouring the war news, or out 
front discussing, with a knot of loun- 
gers, the relative merits of the Spanish 
and American navies. On the Monday 
after the battle in the bay of -Manila 
Chick was, as A. J. Packer expressed it, 
“no use for nothin’—he carries on like he 
might have swallowed a eight-inch shell 
himself ;’? and Miss Sabina Weems testi- 
fies that when she asked for talcum powder 
Chick took down the blasting powder can. 
‘Mr. Chicken,” she adds, ‘simply acted 
like he’d just had his head chopped off.” 


“wy 
at 


with a knot of loungers, the relative merits of the Spanish and Ameri- 


can navies. 








The drill had made 


When, a few days later, in response to 
the President’s call for volunteers, the 
Ridley Rifles were organized, Chick tried 
A. J. Packer’s patience still further by 
requesting an afternoon’s leave of ab- 
sence, in order to witness one of the 
drills ; and when for the privilege he sur- 
rendered a whole day’s salary, it was only 
to return next morning less himself than 
ever. The drill had made a_ profound 
impression on him. There was something 
almost awe-inspiring in the transformation 
which his young associates had undergone. 
Their martial equipments, their serious 
faces, their dignity of bearing, the steadi- 
ness, sternness, and beauty of their march 
and evolution, the clarion commands of 
the officer, the stirring rhythm of the 
drums, the thrilling strain of the bugle, 
with the knowledge that all this was no 
longer play and parade, but solemn con- 
secration to the highest service of patriot- 
ism, moved this boy—for he was only 
twenty-two—to a strange exaltation. As 
the company swept by him—his compan- 
ions heretofore, his compatriots now—he 
had to restrain himself from an impulse to 
stride into line and march away with them 
wherever the trumpet might lead. There 
was the dear old mother down in the 
country, with the little sister and brother 
who thought him the greatest man in the 
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ofound impression on him. 


world, and over yonder in the crowd was 
Juliet Lane, for whom he lived, and 
worked, and planned the long future of 
love and happiness in the home he was 


to make; but all these he could leave 
willingly, proudly, at the call of trumpet 
and flag, though it might be never to re- 


turn. His father had been a soldier, and 
had won his mother in gallant uniform. 
It was of a soldier’s daring and a patriot’s 
perils that his mother had told him night 
after night, as he sat at her feet in his 
childhood and looked up at the military 
figure of his father in the old crayon ‘on 
the wall. What would that mother think 
when she learned that his friends in Ridley 
had all gone away to the war without his 
father’s son? And over there, with a little 
flag at her waist and smiling encourage- 
ment to the handsome soldier lads, stood 
Juliet Lane with other girls he knew, every 
one of whom wore little flags, and brass 
buttons that had been cut from blue coats, 
and not one of whom had eyes for any 
but the blue uniforms on the drill-ground 
—not one unless it was Juliet herself, who 
had given Chick a cool glance as he ap- 
proached and spoke to her, and who had 
dismissed him with the greeting : 

“That you, Mr. Bantry ? I thought 
you'd be at the store.” 

And as Chick had walked away soon 
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after, someone in the party had audibly 
whispered : 

“He’s got a flag in his button-hole, 
anyway.” 

Whereupon a small boy had very audi- 
bly jeered : 

“Tf a fellow is big enough to wear a 
flag he’s big enough to tote a gun.” 

A few days later Chick sought a private 
interview with hisemployer. ‘It’s no use, 
Mr. Packer,” he said; ‘I can’t stand it 
any longer. ‘The Rifles leave to-morrow, 
and I’ve made up my mind to join them 
to-night. Ill have to tell you good-by, 
I reckon.” 

“ And I reckon you're a Al idiot, Chick 
Bantry!’’ A. J. Packer replied. ‘If the 
Government had any need of you I 
wouldn’t saya word. But there’s seventy 
million people in this country, and the 
President hasn’t called for but one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand. There’s 
ten times more’n enough anxious to go 
that ain’t got nothin’ else to do, without 
dependin’ on them that has. If there was 


any scacety of men I’d go myself; but 
there ain’t, and there ain’t no excuse for 
me to neglect my private obligations and 


cut some other fellow out of a job who 
needs it worse.” 

“ But I couldn’t 
be satisfied without 
going, Mr. Packer, 
and I think it’s a— 
it’s a great privi- 
lege.”’ 

“1 ante. got 
nothin’ to say, 
Chick. You’re 
twenty-one, and 
I’m glad to see you 
can afford to leave 
your business when 
there ain’t no need 
for you. You're 
better fixed than I 
am.” 

Chick was en- 
rolled as a member 
of the Ridley Rifles 
that night, and the 
next day, when the 
company paraded 
through the streets 
to the railway sta- 


tion, while bunt- “Oh, Chick! Chick! 


I’m so glad! And good-by.” 
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ing festooned the buildings, and the band 
played “ Marching Through Georgia’ and 
“ Dixie” and “America,” and the specta- 
tors cheered, and waved hats, handker- 
chiefs, and flags, and some of the women 
wept, Chick, with head high and eyes set 
steadfastly to the front, kept step with the 
rest, as true and valiant and happy a soldier 
as ever answered his country’s summons. 

But happier still was he when, at the 
station, the ranks broke and the good-byes 
were said to those who thronged the plat- 
form. It was then that Juliet Lane ran 
to him and, blushing, laughing, it seemed 
almost crying, too, seized both his hands 
and said, in such a voice as he had never 
heard before, and that thrilled him as even 
the trumpet had not thrilled him: 

“Qh, Chick ! Chick! ’'mso glad ! And 
good-by! And I know you will just dis- 
tinguish yourself splendidly. And here’s 
something you must take with you, Chick. 
I made it myself. I thought I’d have to. 
give it to someone else, but I’m so glad 
I can give it to you!” 

And Chick, as the engine-bell sounded 
and the “All aboard!” rang out, received 
from her a little red, white, and blue silken 
something, on which was embroidered, 
“The bravest are 
the tenderest,’’ and 
which, when he had 
opportunity to in- 
spect it, he found 
contained needles, 
thread, scissors, 
court - plaster, and 
several other things 
which caused him 
to smile fondly as, 
surreptitiously 
touching it to his 
lips, he laid it away 
under the left 
breast of his blue 
blouse. She had 
made it probably 
for Herman 
Thorpe. Herman 
was sitting a few 
seats away in the 
car, and Chick, 
looking toward 
him, did not envy 
him his rank of Ser- 
geant. They were 
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not friends, both being very much in love 
with Juliet Lane and each finding the other 
very much in his way ; but Chick, after 
that parting incident on the platform, had 
a feeling of manly pity for his rival, and 
he now resolved to do Herman any good 
turn for which there might be occasion in 
their military service together. 

The destination of the Ridley Rifles 
was Camp Douglas, a hundred miles from 
Ridley, and the rendezvous of the State 
Guard, where the Rifles were to join their 
regiment and be mustered into the regular 
army. A letter, forwarded from Ridley, 
quickly followed Chick to Camp Douglas 
and made him unusually quiet for a long 
time after he had read it. It was from 
his mother, in the country beyond Ridley, 
and thanked her “dear son” for the money 
he had sent her, telling him, in her quiet 
way, what a stay he was to her, wondering 
what she would do 
without his un- 
selfish assistance, 


betraying, with 
gentle dignity and 
resignation, her re- 
gret that he must 


be burdened with 
such . responsibili- 
ties as the care of 
herself and the 
young sister and 
brother, and relat- 
ing, with affection- 
ate detail, the prog- 
ress of the children 
at school and the 
purchase of the 
poor little neces- 
saries which she 
had been enabled 
to make through 
Chick’s “ sacri- 
fices.” 

When Chick folded the letter and put 
it away with the silk-bag, which Juliet 
Lane had given him, it was only to renew 
the struggle which he had made before 
he finally determined to join the Rifles. 
He knew that his mother and the children 
were dependent upon him. The small 
farm which his father had left had gone 
piece by piece, until nothing was left of it 
except the cottage and a few acres for the 
cow, the chickens, and the garden, and 


It was from his mother in the country, beyond Ridley. 


the boy understood that, but for the share 
of his salary which he sent or took to them 
every month, it would be impossible for 
the little family to live even in the frugal 
way in which they were compelled to live 
now. It was this which had prevented 
him until the last moment from joining 
the Rifles, and it was only when he finally 
cheated his reason with the argument that 
the war would probably be short and his 
small savings might suffice to maintain his 
mother in the meantime, that he had yield- 
ed to his desire and enlisted. It is a fine 
thing to march away with flags flying and 
bands playing and crowds cheering, but 
it is different in the privacy of the tent to 
read the letter from home which so un- 
intentionally and so pathetically recalls 
to other duties than those of the camp 
and field. 

So suddenly had Chick become a sol- 
dier that he had 
not yet written his 
mother of his ac- 
tion, his expecta- 
tion being to ob- 
tain leave, before 
his regiment was 
ordered from 
Camp Douglas, to 
go to his old home 
and say good-by. 
But there was no 
sleep for him the 
night after he re- 
ceived the letter, 
and next day, 
when his Captain 
called the men be- 
fore him and ex- 
plained that exam- 
inations were 
about to be made 
by the surgeons, 
after which the 
company was to be formally mustered in, 
and that if there was anyone among them 
who had not fully decided to enlist forthe 
war, now was the time for him to step 
aside, Chick, a little pale and with a slight 
twitching of the chin, but with something 
of his usual smile in his eyes, fell out of 
line and went to his tent to make his prep- 
arations for departure. Ridley learned 
of it through that afternoon’s city papers, 
one of which printed this dispatch from 





Camp Douglas, under the heavy, black 
head-line, ‘‘ Drummed Out :”’ 

“ There was a commotion in camp this 
morning occasioned by the drumming out 
of private Bantry by Company K (the Rid- 


ley Rifles), Fifth Regiment. Bantry con- 
cluded, at the last moment, before the com- 
pany was mustered in, that the pleasures 
of peace were preferable to the woes of 
war, and left to resume the sale of pins and 
petroleum at Ridley. This so disgusted 
the company, which is the pride of its 
section of the State, that, as Bantry was 
leaving the camp, the boys fell in behind 
him and, to the tune of the + Rogue’s 
March,’ drummed him out. Bantry, how- 
ever, did not seem to appreciate the enor- 
mity of his disgrace. He took the whole 
thing good-naturedly, except once when 
Sergeant Thorpe pressed him rather close- 
ly with a bayonet, when Bantry turned 
fiercely as if to make forcible resistance. 
But with commendable discretion he re- 


The boys fell in behind him and—drummed him 
out 


frained from attempting to whip the 
whole company, and went his way. 
The affair caused much amusement in 
camp, as well as contempt, and Com- 
pany K is very sore over the develop- 
ment of a coward in its ranks.” 

Chick soon found that he was not the 
only unhappy traveller on the train that 
bore him from Camp Douglas. By his 
side was a big countryman, who was 

squirming in his seat, and squirting tobacco 
through the window, in evident unrest. 
It was not long before he voluntarily told 
Chick all about it. He had gone to Camp 
Douglas to join the cavalry, but he had 
been rejected because his legs were too 
long. Legs be durn! He wasn’t calkilat- 
in’ to enlist for a foot-race, but for a 
fight. He was ruled out of the cavalry, but 
he had growed up on horse-back, and 
he hadn’t done much all his life but ride 
and shoot. And he would have to go 
home and tell the folks he couldn’t be- 
long to the army because they had meas- 
ured his legs and found out he couldn’t 
ride and shoot. It would be enough 
to bring all the Eubanks back into the 
county—at any rate, all that hadn’t been 
shot before they left. He ‘lowed that 
if they had only knowed that his legs 
were so long he couldn’t ride and shoot 
they wouldn’t ’a’ never taken their foot 
in their hand and lit out in the fus place. 
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** She says no nice people will have anything to do with you.”—Page 495. 


“But I ain’t the whole show,”’ he added ; 
“there’s Nace Underwood over yonder,” 
pointing to a haggard young man farther 
along the car, with his knees propped up 
against the seat in front of him and his hat 
drawn down over his eyes. “ Nace is clean 
knocked out. Nace he’s been settin’ up 
to Missie Snell ever sense she wore short 
dresses ; she hangin’ fire an’ puttin’ him 
off for one thing or other, an’ him keepin’ 
on, an’ settlin’ down, an’ shakin’ the boys, 
an’ missin’ all the fun, an’ workin’ like a 
yoke of oxen to save up for a home for 
her, till the war come along an’ the boys 
was startin’ off to Camp Douglas, an’ then 
Missie, she give in an’ told Nace she’d 
have him when he come back in his uni- 
form, with a lace fan for her from Cuby. 
An’ here he is comin’ back already, be- 
cause over yonder at Camp Douglas they 
found out he’s got heart disease an’ is liable 
to drop off any minute ; an’ he’s got to 
give up the war, an’ Missi¢, an’ ev’ything, 
an’ jes wait for the time to drop. 
powerful rough on Nace ; an’ Missie, she’ll 
have to lose Nace an’ the fan to boot.” 


It’s: 


“It’s pretty hard on him,” 
Chick assented, sympathetical- 
ly, “‘ but it might be worse, you 
know. Anyhow, she won’t 
think he’s coming back _ be- 
cause he was afraid to go.” 

When The Chicago Store 
opened next morning, Chick 
was on hand. “I'd like to 
go to work again, Mr. Packer. 
May I have my old place ?”’ 
he asked. 

“So ho!” 
chuckled. 
changed your 
you ?” 

“Yes, sir. I reckon you 
were right, and until the army 
really needs us all I suppose 
some of us are needed most 
at home.” 

“Tt didn’t take you long to 
learn that, did it, now ? Well, 
Chick, I’m sorry, but I can’t 
do anything for you. All Rid- 
ley is down on you mighty 
strong, and it would hurt my 
business too much to have you 
in the store, after all that’s hap- 
pened.” 

Chick made his arrangements to leave. 
Ridley that night. In the afternoon he 
walked on the street on which Juliet Lane 
lived. Little Elsie Lane, Juliet’s sister, 
met him, and putting her hand in his, as 
she was in the habit of doing, skipped 
back by his side. 

‘I thought you were in the war,”’ she 
prattled. ‘ What did you come back for?’ 
Did you come back to see your sweet- 
heart ? Herman Thorpe came back to 
see his sweetheart. He told me so him- 
self.” 

‘““Yes,”’ Chick answered, “I expect to 
see her to-night.” 

“Who is she ? What is her name ?” 

“T call her Mumsie.” 

“ What a funny name ! 
anybody named Mumsie.” 

“No, you don’t know her, Elsie. 
Herman is back, too, is he?” 

“Yes ; he’s going to the war again to- 
morrow. He said he came on a—on a 
furlough, but he’s out on his tandem with 
sister now.” 

The tandem overtook them before they 


A. J. Packer 
“You have 
mind, have. 


’ 


I don’t know 


So 
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had gone much farther. Juliet was laugh- 
ing, but as she passed and saw Chick, 
her laughter abruptly stopped. Her eyes 
met Chick’s, though she did not bow or 
speak. But she called, disapprovingly, to 
the child: 

“ Elsie, what did I tell you ?” 

Elsie did not answer, but throwing her 
head back airily, said, in confidence, to 
Chick : 

“Huh! Sister told me I mustn’t go 
with you and I mustn’t speak to you any 
more. She says no nice people will have 
anything to do with you. Shows how 
‘much she knows! I’m nice and of course 
Mumsie is nice, aren’t we ?” 

‘Yes, you and Mumsie are the nicest 
people I know, Elsie,” the boy laughed. 

“ How funny you laugh,” she com- 
mented, much amused. ‘“ It’s like brother 
laughed when he swallowed the medicine 
the wrong way and papa hit him in the 
back.” 

Chick left her at the gate and strolled 
along the street to the outskirts of the town. 
He was more a human boy than a super- 
human hero, and he knew that Herman 
Thorpe, if he went home after leaving 
Juliet, would come that way. Chick 
walked slowly until hereached the Thorpe 
house, when he turned and 
started back. He met Her- 
man not far from Juliet’s gate, 
and, stepping out into the road, 
he grasped the front handle- 
bar of the tandem and stopped 
the machine. “ I’ve gota lit- 
tle settlement to make with 
‘you, Herman,” he said. 

Herman jumped from the 
saddle and confronted Chick. 
“All right ; settle away,” he 
challenged. 

“You jabbed me with a 
bayonet and called me a cow- 
ard, with a hundred men back 
of you.” 

“ Well?” 

“T reckon we’d better go 
to a quieter place off the 
public street.” 

“ Suit yourself.”’ 

“We might as well turn 
out Norman’s Lane to the 
Kilgore woods. It’s quiet 
enough out there.” 
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“’Nough said. I’m with you.” 

«And we might as well ride. Get into 
one seat, and I’ll take the other.” 

‘“And suppose I don’t choose to obey 
orders ?” 

“Then I’ll have it out here where we 
can be seen by anyone passing and—by 
anyone over at the Lanes’. And we 
might not look very pretty by the time 
we are through.” 

Herman sprang into the saddle again 
with a short laugh. ‘I like your nerve,” 
he said. 

** Don’t mention it.” 

They rode silently into the Kilgore 
woods, and Chick selected a grass-car- 
peted ravine among the beeches. The 
tandem was leaned against a tree, and its 
riders mutely stripped themselves of coats, 
vests, hats, and collars. Then they began. 

Fully half an hour later, in the deepen- 
ing twilight, two figures slowly emerged 
from the Kilgore woods. They were 
somewhat bruised and stiff, but there 
seemed to be between them a better un- 
derstanding—as well as the tandem, 
which, too tired to nde, they led, one on 
either side. 

It was ten o’clock that night, when 
Chick got off the train at a lonely station 


i yy, 
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He told her of his purpose to seek other work.—Page 496. 
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and walked across the fields to his moth- 
er’s home. ‘The children were asleep, but 
his mother was still up. After the surprise 
and joy of her greeting, after she had 
taken him to his old room, and ransacked 
the dairy for his refreshment, he told her 
of his changed fortunes and of his purpose 
to go to Rockton to. seek other work. He 
told her of all—except the fickleness of 
Juliet Lane and the manner of his depart- 
ure from camp. She was ignorant of the 
incident of the drums, and he would spare 
her its pain and shame. He knew she 
felt keenly enough for him as it was, 
though she cheered him gently, assuring 
him that it would all be for the best, and 
insisting that he go to bed and get a good 
night’s rest. 

He went to bed, but not to rest. He 
lay with hot eyes, from which the anguish 
and despair of youth drove away sleep, 
living over again his surrendered ambi- 
tion ; the humiliation of his exit from 
camp ; the opprobrium which he had in- 
curred of the people of Ridley, among 
whom he had meant to cast his lot ; the 
desolation in which Juliet Lane had left 
all his future. Finally, as a soothing lul- 
laby, came to him the lapping of the river 
beneath his window, and he arose and 
looked out wistfully upon its serene shim- 
mer in the moonlight. Then he turned 
abruptly and threw himself again upon the 
bed. Perhaps, it struck him, they had 
done right in drumming him out as a cow- 
ard. It was a cowardly thing to even 
think of bringing further sorrow to those 
under that roof. 

After a little the door opened and his 
mother came in and asked if he wanted 
anything. It was an old habit of hers in 
his childhood ; and his eyes filled in the 
darkness as he took her cool hand and 
pressed it for a moment against his cheek. 
“ Nothing, Mumsie—nothing else,’”’ he 
whispered. 


She kissed him softly on the forehead 
as she left him, ‘‘ Remember, dear,’’ she 
said, “it is sometimes braver to stay at 
home than it is to go to war.” 

In the morning he returned to the sta- 
tion to take the train for Rockton. A 
crowd of people was there from all the 
country round, and when he asked the 
cause he was told that a regiment was to 
pass through on its way to Chickamauga. 
Soon the wagon of a neighbor brought his 
mother and the children. She explained 
that the neighbor had stopped by and told 
them of the soldiers, and that she and the 
children had been glad to come to see 
them. The boy wore a military cap and 
carried an improvised gun, and the girl 
was dancing with delight and expectancy. 
Chick stood with them until the train 
rolled in, with its colors streaming and its 
blue-clad figures at every window and on 
every platform, while the waiting crowd 
gave them just such a greeting as had been 
given his own company when it marched 
away to Camp Douglas. Then came 
the signal for the departure of the Rock- 
ton train, standing on the branch road run- 
ning away from the main track, and Chick 
said good-by again and hurried aboard. 

As he seated himself and looked out the 
window the other train began to move off 
also, the band playing, as if for himself, 
‘““The Girl I Left Behind Me.” He 
leaned through the window for a last 
view. Every face in all that throng was 
turned to the train bearing the regiment, 
every hand was waving it God-speed. The 
sister and the brother had forgotten ev- 
erything but the soldiers, and even his 
mother—no, her sweet face, lined with 
care and years, was smiling toward the 
Rockton train, her handkerchief fluttered 
for him alone. 

It was last in his sight as he rode away, 
brave enough now for any battle that was 
before him. 








AMERICAN POPULARITY 


By Aline Gorren 


\ \ THEN, at the beginning of the inter- 
national developments of the last 
few months, it was borne in upon 
Americans that the continental peoples of 
Europe were, almost without exception, 
frankly hostile in their attitude toward them, 
there passed through this country a shock 
of surprise. Disliked ? Why should we be 
disliked ? Why, it was just the contrary 
that we had always imagined. ‘That cer- 
tain condescension in foreigners which had 
been growing so visibly less of recent 
times had, at its worst, never implied any- 
thing like active antipathy. Americans, 
indeed, had settled themselves comfort- 
ably in the belief that they were rather 
the spoiled children of civilization than 
otherwise. They were not always ap- 
proved of, but they believed that they 
were generally regarded with an excusing 
good-will and an interest of a peculiarly 
friendly sort. It was rather a rude awaken- 
ing from that delusion that befell us ; but 
we looked about for causes that would 
explain this disposition to censure us, 
and to withhold credit from us on grounds 
where we felt that we deserved it, and we 
found them readily enough in the politi- 
cal and economic jealousies aroused by our 
threatening emergence as a world-power, 
and in that general antagonism to the 
Anglo-Saxon blood which, among races of 
different instincts and ideals of civilization, 
is becoming more and more marked. This 
was the obvious explanation, and it per- 
fectly covered the problem so far as it 
went. But there were Americans who 
knew that certain aspects of the question 
it did not touch at all. They knew that 
there had been abroad, of recent years, 
a reaction against Americans of a purely 
personal sort, obvious enough to those who 
took the trouble to look beneath the sur- 
face. International envies, at the out- 
break of our war with Spain, might have 
quickened sentiments of dislike or indif- 
ference, but the sentiments existed in cer- 
tain quarters before those complications, 
and had a social and individual, and not 
merely a political and national, root. 


What, then, were precisely the objec- 
tions to us, as individuals, entertained by 
Germans, Russians, Frenchmen, and 
others ? What were they based on, and 
why was it that, having once been, upon 
the whole, a popular people, we were, ata 
juncture of great significance and grave 
future import for us, left unsustained by 
the sympathy of any but our own Anglo- 
Saxon kinsmen, themselves not popular ? 
Leaving aside the. question of American 
braggadocio, of course a standing cause 
of coolness against us, a little watching of 
the undercurrents of opinion in European 
nations recently will have helped one to a 
tolerably clear answer. 

The briefest way of stating the matter 
is that we appear to have been proving 
ourselves to Europeans to be less and less 
what they expected us to be. As to what 
they expected it will be found, on investi- 
gation, that they have a very distinct idea ; 
an idea so distinct that it is indeed rather 
surprising to many Americans. It was 
probably an amazement to not a few Eng- 


lish- speaking readers of that delicate 


French writer, Doudan, to come, in his 
critical work, upon a penetrating and sym- 
pathetic tribute to Abraham Lincoln. A 
priori it would be natural for us to sup- 
pose that such a nature and life as Lin- 
coln’s, whose poetry and elevation showed 
so homely to the outer view, would be 
beyond the reach of the understanding, 
much less the responsive admiration, of 
any but our own people; certainly we 
should be prone to imagine that it would 
take, at least, an Anglo-Saxon to do full 
justice to their sober beauty, their great- 
ness that was so of the essence of being 
and so independent of externals and ac- 
cessories. James Russell Lowell, writing 
of Lincoln in 1864, expressed this feeling 
exactly when he said : 

‘“‘ People of more sensitive organizations 
may be shocked. But we are glad that 
. . . we have at the head of our affairs 
a man whom America made, as God made 
Adam, out of the very earth, unancestried, 
unprivileged, to show us how much truth, 
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how much magnanimity, and how much 
statecraft await the call of opportunity in 
simple manhood, when it believes in the 
justice of God and the worth of man.” 

As a matter of fact, people of more sen- 
sitive organizations were not necessarily 
so much shocked as he believed. A man 
like Abraham Lincoln, and a career such 
as his, could appeal profoundly, as we see, 
to the imagination of a fastidious literary 
Frenchman, even as Benjamin Franklin 
appealed to the deeply sophisticated so- 
ciety of the court of Louis XVI. And, 
indeed, why not ? since the most intelligent 
and high-minded sections of society every- 
where have, for generations, cherished a 
dream of some such democratic state as 
Americans live under, mainly because they 
believed that it could and would develop 
a peculiarly noble type of “simple man- 
hood,” and because they held such a pe- 
culiar type to be eminently desirable and 
admirable. 

One may venture to say that there is 
manifested in no part of the United States 
a more genuine interest in our institutions, 
a keener concern with the problems that 
grow out of them, and a sincerer respect 
for the manner in which those problems 
are occasionally solved, than is to be found 
among many of the thinking classes and 
the intellectual workers of Europe. This 
Republic is extraordinarily prominent in 
the minds of all these men, in Germany, 
in France, in Italy, in Spain, in Russia. 
And, what is so difficult for us to carry out 
in consciousness, it is regarded by them in 
the light of a common human experiment. 
They watch us and study us and refer 
our conduct constantly to the standard of 
our principles, in a manner that is usually 
highly obnoxious to us, but seems _per- 
fectly natural to them. Wherever they 
find us exhibiting an intellectual perception 
of what those principles bind us to, and 
squaring our behavior in some sort to that 
perception, there is no stint in their inter- 
ested approval. And as they are apt to 
come in contact personally with the cor- 
responding class of our own thinkers and in- 
tellectual workers in this country, in whom 
such perception is most likely to be clear, 
they are probably the group of Europeans 
with whom Americans are in the greatest 
favor to-day. They would presumably not 
declare that all Americans showed forth, in 
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their attitude toward life and their fellow- 
men, the best influences of the highest 
democratic ideals—that they were just, 
tolerant, modest, helpful, kindly, chival- 
rous, believing in the innate worth and per- 
fectibility of all men, and dignified with 
the true dignity of simplicity ; but they 
would undoubtedly assert that many were 
making certain efforts in that direction ; 
that the forces of the best characters in the 
United States were at least setting toward 
such consummations. 

Without insisting invidiously on the dis- 
tinction made by M. Ferdinand Brune- 
tiére, to the effect that this order of in- 
tellectual Americans constitutes our 
“aristocracy,” it must be confessed that 
the kind of American with whom the 
masses of Europeans come into touch is far 
different and inferior. ‘The great hordes 
that pour across the Atlantic from the Re- 
public every year, and guarter themselves 
in the European capitals, and work their 
way subtly into native society or aimlessly 
revolve around its circumference, are of all 
sorts and conditions, and typical of many 
phases of the United States, mental, moral, 
and material ; but of each and all it can 
be maintained that there is one thing that 
they have not, and that is a notion that, 
as the offspring of a democratic state, of 
peculiar social institutions, they will be 
looked to for a form of conduct and a 
tenor of ideas in some degree moulded by 
the same. We used to be very much 
louder, and more ignorant of the social 
arts, than we now are, and abroad we were 
much ridiculed accordingly ; yet that pe- 
riod—what we may call the Daisy Miller 
period—coincided also with the period of 
our popularity, for under the naive or un- 
couth exterior which we presented to the 
eye of the foreigner it seemed to him that 
he could detect the warm heart, the true 
independence, and the freedom from arti- 
ficiality and from the thraldom of shams 
and pretences, something of which he an- 
ticipated in us as a fruit of the ideas that 
underlie our Constitution. 

Was there really more of that species 
of American manhood and womanhood 
then than now? Haveour natures changed 
as our manners have improved and our 
prosperity grown great; or did Euro- 
peans only imagine us to be different then 
because they knew us less, coming now to 
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another conclusion because they have had 
so many years of thorough experience of 
us P 

A great trouble seems to be that there 
is a lack of coherence and homogeneous- 
ness in the American fibre that causes it 
to disintegrate in European surroundings. 
Everybody knows that, at home, our 
thoughts and ways of life are, as a whole, 
in harmony with our institutions. But 
there is very little and often no trace of 
that when we go abroad. Many thought- 
ful Europeans will assert that the least 
democratic man, and particularly the least 
democratic woman, that they know— 
democratic in the sense of being most 
inclined to weigh people and things ac- 
cording to their intrinsic merits, and least 
allured by arbitrary valuations such as 
flourish where there have always been 
privileged classes—is more likely than not 
to be an American. Nor is that the ver- 
dict of those Europeans alone who judge 
all America by its millionnaires, and its 
title-marrying daughters of millionnaires, 
but of those who cull their examples from 
a broader and more diversified, if a less 
decorative, field. 

We need look no further for the source 
of our unpopularity. We manifest a char- 
acter abroad that has the same foibles 
and frivolities as any other; and with- 
out the same excuse, for we talk very 
loudly of our “ Americanism,” and would 
have other nations know that we were 
not bred as they were. Now, whatever 
we may understand by this ‘“ American- 
ism ’’—and it is coming to have some very 
various meanings under the influence of 
new ideas stirring among us—the people 
of Europe understand by it but one thing 
only. To be a typical American may 
mean to them sometimes to be a shrewd 
and pushing Yankee promoter—yes, per- 
haps; but it also means to be a humane 
and large-minded specimen of a man or 
woman, responsive to the deeper chords 
of life, and equalitarian without vulgarity. 
It is useless for us to insist that we refuse 
to be measured by theories ; that national 
character is shaped by practical events 
and daily problems, and not by abstract 
ideals ; that it is absurd to want to keep us 
logically to the intentions of our founders, 
when we have elements to deal with that 
they could not foresee: We may urge all 
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these things, but we urge them in vain. 
The average European of intelligence 
keeps, with quiet obstinacy, to his own idea 
of what the American should be and what 
he should stand for. If we say that we 
have developed other aspirations from 
those of the fathers, his air implies, ‘So 
much the worse.” The lust of the eye 
and the pride of life and the ambitions of 
imperial destiny are not new on the earth ; 
the European lives among relics, on every 
hand, that remind him that other nations 
have gone that way, and prospered in it, 
that were as rich in industry and enterprise 
as the United States, proportionately to 
then existing conditions, and richer in 
achievement in the arts and letters. But 
what the fathers wanted us to preserve and 
represent to the world was something new 
indeed; hence its unique value, even to 
those not directly concerned. Americans 
who persistently nullify that value, who 
systematically hunt the man that wears the 
tuft, who form colonies in European cap- 
itals, where distinctions of pecuniary and 
social position are established that to Euro- 
peans (to whom all Americans are, more or 
less, alike) seem often in the highest degree 
fanciful, grow to be regarded at last with 
the rather contemptuous scepticism that 
is reserved for those whose actions are in 
constant disaccord with their professions. 

Mention may not be omitted, either, of 
the fact that we have come to be judged 
abroad as too much lacking in serious- 
ness to be thoroughly agreeable compan- 
ions. Considering how earnestly we have 
always been exhorted, by our preachers 
and teachers, not to be so serious, such a 
conclusion about us certainly partakes of 
the nature of a revelation. But the Latin, 
and the Slav, and even the Teuton, does 
not understand the term as we do. A 
serious man, to him, is not one whose 
nerves are strung up to the highest pos- 
sible intensity in the pursuit of a given 
aim, so much as one who has the repose 
that is the result of knowing the measure 
of many things, and of having learned the 
balance of many interests. A_ serious 
man is one whose life is fed deeply, and 
with comparative tranquillity, from many 
springs that do not always rise to the 
surface. But the complaint about us, 
of course, is that we are too eager and 
restless for anything of that sort, and so 
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anxious to get the most out of life at all 
points at once, that it is not easy to culti- 
vate the more lasting and satisfactory as- 
sociations with us at any one. 

The European master of renown, in 
any field, who has many American pupils, 
is apt to say that, extremely receptive and 
active up to a pitch, they disappoint as a 
rule—whether from a sort of utilitarian im- 
patience, from want of the power of im- 
personal devotion to things of the mind 
that must mature slowly, or merely from a 
certain lack of stability and warmth in tem- 
perament—when the highest demands are 
made upon them. And it is perhaps a part 
of the reaction, as against, in this case, the 
great claims made for the brilliancy of our 
women, to insinuate that, charming as is 
their presence in European society, and 
signal a contribution as it makes to the sup- 
ply of beauty and vivacity and the arts of 
attire, the very shining lights, the rare per- 
sonalities that take the commanding social 
positions, are more likely to be women of 
other nationalities. Naturally, there are 
exceptional instances of intellectual force ; 
there are American ladies, married to Eu- 
ropeans, who have tried their hand at po- 
litical influence, and some who have taken 
rank among the serious amateurs of society, 
the gifted musicians, etc. Still, the Euro- 
pean seems to wish to remind us that, as 
to the more elevated results in this kind, 
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we must not make too many pretensions 
as yet. And, finally, he charges that we 
are not quite serious in the more important 
matter of friendly ties and comradeship, as 
he understands them. Our strenuousness 
about new experiences, our wish to be ever 
up and doing, are prejudicial to the leis- 
urely elaboration of those bonds, not only 
of social intercourse but of the heart, which 
are among the things worth while in life. 
Whatever our own view of the case may 
be, it is certain that a common view all 
over the Continent, and in England also 
to some extent, is that Americans are, as a 
people, rather cold, distrait, and fickle. 

Such are, accurately stated, the feelings 
and opinions about us in many quarters at 
the present time. ‘They may or may not 
spring from erroneous notions of us alto- 
gether. They may not last, or they may. 
These are different questions. As the case 
stands we may give it any attention that 
we see fit. If there are causes, touching’ 
us as individuals, why we have lost popu- 
larity it is aswell to knowthem. It is as well 
not to go astray about the reasons that 
have arrayed a certain hostility against 
us for which we were unprepared, and 
which was and is tolerably widespread 
and deep-rooted, in spite of amiable per- 
sonal assurances to the contrary, or the 
politic contradictions flowing from official 
sources. 


TO FAUSTINE 


By Arthur Colton 


SoMETIME, it may be, you and I 

In some deserted yard will lie 

Where Memory fades away ; 

Caring no more for Love his dreams, 
Busy with new and alien themes, 
The saints and sages say. 


But let our graves be side by side, 

So idlers may at evening tide 

Pause there a moment’s space: 

“Ah, they were lovers who lie here; 
Else why these low graves laid so near, 
In this forgotten place ?” 





AFLOAT FOR NEWS IN WAR TIMES 
By John R. Spears 


PESZAIROM a naval officer’s 
point of view this is 
the story of a mitigated 
nuisance—at best the 
story of a necessary 
evil. But however he 

= may be considered or 
styled by those who tolerate his presence, 
the newspaper reporter afloat in his own 
ship in search of war news is a most in- 
teresting personage, if only for the rea- 
son that he is an entire novelty in the his- 
tory of naval warfare. It is hoped that 
the reader will pardon the manifest ego- 
tism of what is written here on the ground 
that the man who is not proud of his tools 
‘and his work is not fit for either. More- 
over, I must of necessity write of my own 
experiences. 

So far as I remember, the first to se- 
cure a dispatch-boat for use in reporting 
the troubles in Cuba that have culminated 


in this war of 1898 was Zhe Journal, which 
sent the little skeleton-yacht Vamoose to 
Key West, a year or so before the war 


began. She was to carry correspondents 
to and from the Cuban coast, and to 
carry, as well, dispatches written in Cuba 
which could not be wired because of the 
censor’s veto. ‘The scheme did not work 
at that time for several reasons, of which 
one was that the Vamoose was not strong 
enough to face the ‘sea off the Cuban 
coast. Further than that, the work of the 
guerilla bands, called by extreme courtesy 
the Cuban army, was never of sufficient 
interest when truthfully reported to war- 
rant such an outlay. 

So the matter was abandoned until 
about the time that the war-ship Maine 
was destroyed in Havana Harbor. The 
storm of indignation raised in the United 
States by that infamous act was so great 
that no efforts for peace, short of Spain’s 
leaving Cuba altogether, could prevent a 
war, and from that time on the impor- 
tance of the doings in and about Ha- 
vana, was great enough to warrant the 
great expense necessary in gathering and 
transmitting the news. The leading pa- 


pers of the United States ‘hurried their 
most experienced men to the front. When 
those who went to Cuba found their most 
interesting dispatches blocked by Spanish 
officials, while the competition among the 
correspondents was growing stronger every 
day, there was but one thing to do if 
these dispatches were to be printed, and 
that was to carry them to Key West, the 
nearest American cable-station. In the 
usual course of business this might be 
done by messenger on the Plant line 
steamer Olivette that plied twice a week 
between Havana and Key West. That 
was all very well on two days of the week, 
but during the five remaining days the in- 
dustrious writers were piling up reams of 
manuscript—“ bales of hay,” as they them- 
selves termed it—and it was “stuff that 
wouldn’t keep.” 

Accordingly they reached out for tug- 
boats. One or two that had found des- 
ultory work about Key West, suddenly 
began to enrich their owners on char- 
ters that paid $100 a day, port charges 
not included. Zhe Herald brought the 
Dewey from Punta Gorda, Fla., after a 
time, Zhe World brought in the Triton, 
and then came the yacht Buccanier, fol- 
lowed by the yacht Anita, in the employ 
of Zhe Journal. 

For the purpose of running between 
Havana and Key West these were all 
good enough. That is not to say they 
were all comfortable, however. When Mr. 
Walter Scott Meriwether, the correspond- 
ent of Zhe Herald, got an interview with a 
naval constructor, in which the construct- 
or told how the bottom plates of the Maine 
had been lifted to the surface of the water 
by an outside explosion, he had to write 
his account lying flat on the floor of his 
tug’s cabin, because the tug was tumbling 
about so violently as to prevent his writ- 
ing in any other position. 

‘Ww hether on the whole the ruck of 
matter written before the war was worth 
the expense of dispatch-boats is a ques- 
tion in some minds (not in mine—I 
think it decidedly was not); but as war 
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drew nigh, and offensive operations 
against Cuba impended, the necessity of 
bringing news from the Cuban coast by 
private boats became imperative. ‘The 
papers that had used none began to make 
charters, and those that had used them, 
chartered additional boats. 

The best of the new arrivals—I hope I 
may not be thought partial or biassed— 
were the tug Dauntless (the old filibuster), 
of the Associated Press, the pilot-boat 
Sommers N. Smith, of Ze Herald’, and 
the yacht Kanapaha, of Zhe Suv. 

And it should not be overlooked that 
at this time the papers began to bring 
naphtha launches to Key West for use 
among the war-ships that thronged the 
harbor and the Sand Key roads. 

For a brief interval after the ocean- 
going boats arrived, they lay in the harbor 
refitting, and taking on supplies, especially 
coal, for any emergency. For it was not 
known by the reporters, nor would any 
one tell them, what Admiral Sampson was 
about to do. 

However, on Thursday, April 21st, pri- 
vate advices from Washington told us that 
a move against Cuba was to be made at 
once, and several of us took our boats out 
to the roads and anchored near the flag- 
ship. To stick to the flag-ship was to see 
and learn everything done by the Admiral, 
and so it happened that when, at break 
of day, on Friday, the 22d, the fleet got 
under way, and, a little later, the Nash- 
ville, in capturing the merchant ship Buen 
Ventura, fired the first gun of the war, 
several of us were on deck and saw the 
flash. So, too, it happened that one of 
us reached the wire a half hour ahead of 
all the rest and “scored a clean beat.” 

Meantime, a number of correspondents 
had gone afloat in the war-ships. The 
flag-ship was literally crowded with them. 
For such of them as were to send arti- 
cles by mail, this position on a war-ship was 
a most convenient arrangement, but all 
who wished to telegraph were as effec- 
tively bottled up as Cervera was in Santi- 
ago Harbor. But what the ever-polite 
officers on the New York really thought of 
this mob of non-combatants is another 
matter. The mere presence of such a 
crowd, not to mention any personal pecul- 
jarities of individuals, was by no means 
pleasant. It was inevitable from the first 


day of the first movement of the fleet that 
such a state of affairs could not last. The 
flag-ship was to be a leader in any fighting, 
and a non-combatant aboard was, at best, 
simply in the way. At this writing there 
is, on the New York, one man there to rep- 
resent the papers of the Associated Press 
and another to represent those outside ot 
that organization—Messrs. Goode and 
Heald. Both are well equipped for such 
work, and there can be no just complaint 
from any newspaper as to its representa- 
tion in affairs afloat. 

It is, of course, impossible to give, in any 
detail, the doings of the various press- 
boats. If all their adventures were well 
written out I fancy the matter would make 
a very interesting book. For instance, 
when the Kanapaha ran in near the beach 
for a look at a block-house standing twelve 
miles east of Havana, one day, the report- 
ers had the pleasure of seeing the entire 
garrison mount horses and gallop in wild 
fashion inland. <A press-boat, wholly un- 
armed, had practically captured a Spanish 
fortification without landing a man. And 
there was the venture of Scovel, a orld 
reporter, who landed two men at night in 
the face of a Spanish force. And there 
were the British reporters, who went 
ashore in broad day, from press-boats, one, 
Knight, of the London Z’mes, rowing in a 
yawl from a distance of six miles out to sea, 
into Havana Harbor. But I feel obliged to 
turn from such stories as these to the more 
important business of gathering war news 
afloat. 

As the reader has already imagined, go- 
ing afloat in a press-boat was only the be- 
ginning of the reporter’s work. He had to 
contrive to learn what was going on at all 
the blockaded points, for instance, from 
day to day. If possible he must be pres- 
ent when the Miguel Jover and. the Pan- 
ama were captured ; when Matanzas was 
bombarded ; when the Cienfuegos cable 
was cut ; when the Winslow was shot to 
pieces in Cardenas Bay—all events oc- 
curring early in the war, and at widely 
separated points. He must not only see 
these events where possible, but must learn 
by interview the extent of the damage 
done afloat and ashore. And interview- 
ing at sea is not always an easy matter, 
for the reporter must go from his own ship 
to the others in a small boat, though a half- 
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gale were blowing—a work, however, that 
very few, indeed, shirked. Meantime he 
must keep the opposition boats in his eye, 
knowing very well that he must not only 
get thefacts but must get the wire. Ifitwere 
in him he might have the joy of battle 
while the battle was on, for it was his im- 
‘ perative duty to go under fire in order to 
see all that was done, and then he had the 
thrill of a race after the battle was over. 
And that was no small race either. The 
least one in which I, had part was over 
a course seventy-three miles long. With 
the other boat constantly in sight that was 
not a short one. On one occasion, two 
press-boats came into Key West neck and 
neck, so to speak. ‘The yacht had passed 
the tug at Sand Key, and both ploughed 
into the harbor with the black smoke trail- 
ing away astern, the spray curling from the 
bows and their yawls lowered from the 
davits till the keels were but an inch above 
the water. At the sight of it the crews of 
the war-ships crowded to the rails and 
yelled their approval, while the loungers 
along shore got up and whooped. Ar- 


riving opposite the custom-house landing, 
the leader’s skipper rang four bells in the 


engine-room to bring her up, and then 
dropped the yawl with a wild-fowl plunge, 
and away she went, winner by fifteen 
minutes. ‘The captains of three different 
war-ships sent small boats with their com- 
pliments to ask the winning skipper which 
press-boat left the other side first, and how 
much the winner had gained in covering 
the whole stretch. 

Racing was a necessary business, and 
preparations for such events on the Kan- 
apaha were rarely out of mind. For in- 
stance, the yacht was trimmed in various 
positions, until it was definitely determined 
in which one she would travel most 
swiftly. Her awnings were arranged to 
furl quickly in case of a head wind, and 
her sails so that they could be handled 
with equal celerity when the wind was 
fair. A huge try-sail was purchased to 
balance the jib, and the top-masts, with all 
their standing rigging, were sent ashore to 
relieve the weight aloft ; for in a wind fit 
only for top-sails, no sails were worth hav- 
ing. A water-shed to throw the water 
away from the forecastle hatch was built, 
and ample scuppers opened on each side 
so that she might be driven through a 
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head sea—literally, through the waves— 
without danger, and then, last of all, four 
barrels of tallow were taken on board for 
greasing the coal in case of supreme need. 
This was done after the Associated Press 
chartered the Wanda, a yacht of tremen- 
dous speed in smooth water. We had no 
race with her, and so we do not know 
how one would have ended ; but we know 
we would have kept the Kanapaha’s safety- 
valve lifting while it lasted, and the engi- 
neer said privately that he could “ bust 
the combination of the valve to the extent 
of ten pounds or so.” 

The effect of these preparations on the 
men was something cheerful. We had 
men applying to us for berths at every 
landing, when it became noised about that 
Captain Packard, of the Kanapaha, was 
a racing man, and even in minor spurts 
we saw men off watch go voluntarily into 
the stoke-hole to lend a hand just for the 
fun of beating the other fellow. And 
that, too, in the torrid zone ! 

In one respect the work was extremely 
trying on a few men. The boats have 
been spoken of so far as representing only 
this or that paper or association. Asa 
matter of fact, the papers mentioned char- 
tered the boats, but they permitted, in al- 
most every case, other papers to pay part 
of the expense and send a man each along, 
On Zhe Sun’s boat were men from two 
other sources, while one state-room be- 
longed to Carlton T. Chapman, the artist 
of Harper's Weekly. But on each boat was 
one reporter who alone could give orders 
to the captain, and if the boat missed the 
news he alone was responsible for the fail- 
ure. What to do next was ever the ques- 
tion in his mind. For neither the Ad- 
miral nor any other officer would tell in ad- 
vance what was to be done—indeed, only 
the Admiral and his staff, of all the officers, 
were likely to know. Could a press-boat 
keep the sea continually the trouble would 
be less, for then the standing rule of follow- 
ing the flag-ship would have sufficed, at least 
for the great events. But the press-boats 
used coal and water, and at best could keep 
the sea for ten days. We built coal.bunk- 
ers on deck, and carried coal in bags, to 
accomplish even that on the Kanapaha. 
And when we had to go to port, how were 
we to tell what to do when we came out 
again? 
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This is not to say that the reporters had 
any cause of complaint. On the contrary, 
every man thought himself fortunate in 
being there, regardless of circumstances, 
while the pleasure of getting “a good 
story ’’—well, I remember holding up the 
last British steamer to leave Havana and 
getting from her two copies of that day’s 
La Lucha—al\ that were on board. We 
translated the news, proclamations and 
editorials, while the boat went slicing at 
full speed through the waves to Key West, 
and we got to the wire at four o’clock in 
the morning. Some of us were at work 
that day exactly twenty-three and one-half 
hours, but we never enjoyed a day in our 
lives more ; besides that, one man had 
his salary raised fifty per cent., to the real 
delight of all. 

I shall say nothing of “the unfathom- 
able dialogues with the ever - moaning 
brine—not the worst High-school a man 
could have ; ’’ but it may be worth while 
reminding the reader that the press-boats 
were not allowed to carry lights at night, 
and that a ship at sea without lights is in 
constant danger. Moreover, these boats, 
small as they are, have kept the sea in the 
hurricane season and, in fact, have shirked 
no danger. 

Of course, some foolish things were 
done in the name of Enterprise. One 
paper chartered two eight-knot fruiters on 
fruit charters, for instance. It was well 
understood by the captains of these ships 
that they were to serve as dispatch-boats, 
but one of them, after getting his money 
($4,000 for a month), refused to do any- 
thing but what the letter of the charter par- 
ty called for, while the other went onstrike, 
so to speak, before his term of service was 
half ended. More remarkable still—in fact 
I know nothing so remarkable in the his- 
tory of newspapers—the editor who sanc- 
tioned these charters put on the one that 
did cruise, unfit though it was for any- 
thing but a station-boat, one writer who 
received a salary of $10,000 per year and 
another who received $15,000, and sent 





the combination to follow Sampson when 
he was searching for Cervera. 

It is easy to see that the charterer of 
these boats thought he might send his re- 
porters into unblockaded Cuban ports, or 
even into blockaded ports, and there, while 
buying fruit, get something to print. It was 
a plausible scheme, but it did not work. 

An attempt to sail a yacht, that had 
been shifted to a British register, into 
Havana Harbor failed also. The reporter 
thought his register would enable him to 
pass the blockaders—thought so until the 
ship on guard cleared for action. All this 
seems worth telling if only to emphasize 
the fact that the way to make an influen- 
tial newspaper is to get and print fairly all 
the news, and the way to get all the news 
is to send after that and nothing else. It 
is certain that other work done in the name 
of Enterprise will increase circulation, but 
it never did, and it never will add to the 
paper’s influence. 

Last of all it seems proper to say a word 
about the expenses of the newspaper boats. 
The lowest price paid for a tug, of which 
I heard, was $1,000 per week, the news- 
paper to bear port charges, amounting to 
about $60 each time she came to Key 
West. I do not know what was the high- 
est expense of a yacht, but if telegraph 
tolls be added, tolls that varied from five 
cents a word at Key West to $1.01 a 
word at St. Thomas, I guess the gathering 
of the news afloat cost my employers on 
the average not far from $1,000 a day. 

The reader of commercial instincts is 
likely to ask if the expense brought a 
profitable return, and I can say emphati- 
cally that, in the narrow sense of the ques- 
tion, it did not. But so far as we were 
able to sustain an old-time reputation for 
accuracy, expedition, and completeness in 
such matters—if we were, indeed, able to 
add to that reputation a bit—then the 
money so spent was better than gold bonds 
in the vaults, and the efforts made more 
satisfactory than any known toa life-time 
spent in the newspaper business. 
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T Tranquildale, that old-fashioned 

place, they still have family prayers, 

and often, when I am there, I am del- 
egated to read them. On a Sunday night, 
the day before we got the news of the de- 
struction of Admiral Cervera’s fleet, the Lady 
in Command handed me the prayer-book with 
the page open at the “ prayer to be said be- 
fore a fight at sea against any ene- 
my.” ‘Read that too,” she said, 
and I read it: ‘Stir up thy strength, 
O Lord, and come and help us. . ‘ 
Hear us, Thy poor servants, begging mer- 
cy and imploring Thy help, and that Thou 
wouldest be a defence unto us against the 
face of the enemy.” 

I told her afterward, that I was ashamed 
to pray so importunately against the poor 
Spanish, with whose predicament it was im- 
possible not to feel sympathy, and whose fate 
seemed so conclusively foregone. She con- 
fessed that she felt so too, but she had no 
mind to take any chances. 

It was interesting, two days afterward, to 
find evidence of the disposition of the men 
who were in the thickest of the sea fight to 
see the hand of the God of Battles in its event. 
“God and our gunners won it for us,” said 
Evans, and everyone has read of the pious 
impulse of Captain Philip of the Texas, who— 
stirred by the issue of the fight, in which, 
though he had himself a narrow escape, his 
vessel had had no man hurt-—-mustered aft 
every man who could be spared and solemnly 
gave God the praise. 

When the confidence of so many of us in 
the immediate instrumentalities by which our 
war came about was so imperfect, and so 
many minds halted in apprehension that the 
best intentions might not save us from do- 
ing more harm than good, it must have been 
greatly reassuring to be able to have confi- 
dence that backof all human agencies pulling 
this way and that was a Divine Power that 
has ends to accomplish and ‘determined re- 
sults. In many of us this confidence, though 
not wholly lacking, has been imperfect. We 
have not been able to feel sure that our war 
had been planned in Heaven, and that it was 
the Divine intention that we should win it, but 
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we have thought that we could discern that 
in a large way it accorded with the celestial 
plans for the betterment of conditions in this 
world; that it was due to ignorance and mis- 
government, the neglect of opportunities, 
misuse of means and abuse of power which 
it fell to us to correct. We have believed, 
very honestly, that, once the war was begun, 
it was best for all the world that we should 
win and win quickly ; and seeing that the im- 
provement of mundane affairs is reasonably 
believed to accord with the intentions of the 
Almighty, it has been logical for us to back 
our material forces with all the spiritual means 
that we could muster. Professor Goldwin 
Smith found fault with the President’s procla- 
mation of a thanksgiving for our victories as 
seeming to indicate an opinion that God was 
more solicitous for our well-being than that 
of our Spanish brethren. That seems, on the 
whole, rather a superficial view. For one 
thing we have sincerely believed that the best 
thing that could happen to Spain would be to 
lose all her colonies, and probably Professor 
Smith shares that opinion. So in praying for 
our own success we have not been really invok- 
ing injury upon our neighbor. Moreover we 
have realized that in war that side usually 
wins which is strongest and best prepared, 
and we have not expected to see in our war 
exceptions to that rule, nor believed that we 
were special favorites of the Almighty, or 
likely to benefit by this partiality. What our 
prayers and thanksgivings and other pious 
observances have really indicated, has been a 
desire to be right, and a sense of our rcspon- 
sibility to God for the use we make of the 
means we possess. We have known that we 
were stronger and more competent than the 
Spanish, and that humanly speaking, we 
could beat them. It has not seemed to us 
that we needed miracles to help us, for we 
felt able, as far as fighting goes, to take care 
of ourselves. The event has justified this 
opinion. Wehave had wonderful victories at 
sea, where we were extraordinarily efficient, 
and the divine favor has not hindered us from 
suffering on shore from Spanish bullets, from 
fevers and disease, and in some cases from 
the results of bad management. These latter 
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results we have not expected to escape by 
prayer. What our prayerfulness has meant 
has really been that we are a religious people 
who recognize our dependence on God, and 
are conscious that our future greatness and 
prosperity depend upon our ability to shape 
our conduct in conformity with His will. It 
means, too, that we are conscious that our suc- 
cess will help or hurt us according to our use 
of its results ; that if we can make it tend to 
the promotion of righteousness we shall 
profit by it, and that if it results in mere self- 
ish aggrandizement we shall suffer. A great 
navy and an efficient army may make a 
nation successful for atime in war, but we 
know that in themselves they do not make it 
really strong. The real strength of a nation 
lies in its capacity to understand what is right 
and in its desire and ability to doit. We 
have all along been a great deal more sure 
that we could win from Spain than that we 
could make a wise and beneficent use of our 
victory. Now therefore that we have won 
and have the problems of victory to settle, 
our prayers should be more urgent and con- 
stant than ever. It was no great feat, with 
our resources, to defeat Spain, but to be just 
and merciful and wise in victory, and to make 
our success really helpful to civilization is 
matter difficult enough for its accomplish- 
ment to engage the spiritual co-operation of 
all pious-minded people. 

I hope our brethren who prayed for our suc- 
cess in war will keep on praying, and those 
who had scruples and didn’t, may surely be- 
gin now, when there is no longer an enemy 
to be prayed (apparently) against, and all our 
effort is to heal hurts and breaches, and try 
to make it come about that justice and liberty 
shall go where we have sought to carry them. 


WHILE ago [f had the luck to hear 
rather a rare thing: some truly ad- 
mirable reading of French poetry 

by a sterling artist, M. Marcel Deslouis, of 
the Théatre des Arts in Bordeaux. French 
poetry had not, I own, been one of my pet 
infatuations ; but, this time, the seductive 
music of the language, the melody of the 
verse—so unlike our own, so less varied, but 
none the less instinct with ear-wooing charm 
—took hold of me in a quite unwonted way. 
I could not help reflecting upon how much 
of all this we habitually lose in reading 
French poetry to ourselves, upon what a mere 
fleshless, etiolated spectre of the real thing 
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we get. Poetry should be heard, as spoken 
aloud by a living voice ; in silently reading it 
to ourselves, we do our best to make 
this vox viva ring at least. in our 
mind’s ear. But, in French poetry, 
what a faint, deformed echo of its music do we 
thus hear ! we Anglo-Saxons, whose ears have 
half forgotten the authentic accents of French 
speech. Did we hear it oftener, we could 
better reconstruct its silent likeness for our 
own behoof, and French poetry would then 
be more of a living thing to us. 

This awakening experience of hearing M. 
Deslouis’s reading reca!led another—of a di- 
ametrically opposite character—which I had 
had some years before, when Terence’s 
**Phormio” was given in the original Latin 
by Harvard students in Sanders Thea- 
tre in Cambridge. Of course the now cur- 
rent ‘‘ classical ” pronunciation of Latin was 
in full blast; and I, whose classical studies 
date back to the days of the old ‘‘ Oxford” 
pronunciation, looked forward to a new sen- 
sation. I got it with a vengeance—though 
not quite the one I had expected. Before 
five minutes were over, I began to feel 
vaguely that something was wrong, and soon 
saw clearly enough that what I was hearing 
was no more like the Roman speech of Ter- 
ence’s time than 


Kong zhith vwaw soo tay mewer lur armay ay la 
noter, 

May dih frair dong l’ewn, ay mong murree dong 
Voter, 

Pwee-zhith formay day vurze ay, séngs ampee- 
ettay, 

Amportewnay le syell poor tah fellissitay ? 


is like French. "Twas a barbarous jargon, 
such as no people on earth ever talked. 

Realizing this, I began also to see that the 
now current “classical” pronunciation of 
Greek must be in precisely the same evil 
case : resulting ina gibberish no whit better. 
Yet these twin jargons pretend to be clas- 
sically spoken Greek and Latin. Prohk pu- 
dor! One blushes at the effrontery of our 
universities. 

The only feasible way to catch the trick, 
say, of French speech is froma living French- 
man—or, at thé very worst, at second hand 
from someone who has himself got it from 
this only authentic source—that is, orally. 
But from whom shall we catch the trick of 
elegant Greek or Latin speech? The old 
Greeks and Romans are all dead, their speech 


A ‘‘classical” 
pronunciation. 
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has died with them. And it seems to me 
unquestionable that our university professors 
have by no means given us the authentic 
vowel and consonant sounds—let alone the 
characteristic vocal inflection and accent— 
of classic Greek and Roman speech, but have 
only taken certain entirely English (or Amer- 
ican) sounds and distributed them afresh 
over the alphabet, thus giving the alphabet a 
phonetic interpretation quite new to us. It 
is worth noting, too, that this particular in- 
terpretation obtains in no single living lan- 
guage; it is exotic everywhere. The most 
that can be said for the vowel and consonant 
sounds themselves is that they probably ap- 
proximate more closely to the real classic 
ones than other available English sounds do. 
And this is little enough to say, in, all con- 
science ; for their adoption has led to some- 
thing no more like the real speech of old 
Rome or Periclean Athens than “ Avvy voo 
day gong?” is like French, or “ Jeeovahny 
Belleeny ” like Italian. 

But there are degrees in villainy. If the 
pseudo-“ classical” pronunciation of Latin 
seems the sorriest attempt at compassing the 
impossible, the considerably earlier introduc- 
tion of the so-called “classical ”’ pronunci- 
ation of Greek appears simply impudent. 

Greek is not a dead language. Whatever 
differences there may be between“ ancient” 
and “modern” Greek, the (so-called) two 
languages are really one and the same; 
their difference is not that between, say, 
Latin and Italian. When the Rev. Ber- 
nard Carpenter tested young boys at ran- 
dom in the streets of Athens, and found that 
they could read and understand Thucydides 
fluently at sight, it was pretty conclusive 
proof of the “two” languages being one. 
How many boys in the streets of Rome, 
think you, can read Cesar at sight to-day ? 
And Greek, being a living language, has a 
living voice; it is spoken as to the manner 
born by natives, from whom we can catch 
the trick just as well as we can that of French 
speech from Frenchmen. No doubt the 
present Romaic pronunciation is not that of 
the age of Pericles; neither is our modern 
pronunciation of English that of the age of 
Elizabeth. But what should we Anglo- 
Saxons say to it, were the continental nations 
of Europe to combine to restore the Eliza- 
bethan pronunciation of English in their uni- 
versities, simply for the sake of having their 
students read Shakespeare “classically”? 
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Yet is not this just what we have been doing 
for the old Greek poets in our universities ? 
Ought we not rather to be learning our 
Greek speech from living Athenians, as we 
learn our French and Italian from live Pa- 
risians and Tusco-Romans? Then, and not 
till then, would Greek poetry have a living 
voice for our ears. The Romaic pronunci- 
ation may not be classical; but it is genuine- 
ly and indefeasibly Greek. Moreover, it is 
alive! 

- But, if we can—and, I think, ought to— 
learn Greek “ from a native” to-day, we cer- 
tainly cannot so learn Latin. No authentic 
model of old Roman speech is now obtain- 
able. What best substitute, then, can we 
find for a Latin vor viva? Itseems to me 
that the old, now abandoned “ Oxford” pro- 
nunciation gives us this best substitute. It 
is admittedly not classical—and I think I have 
shown the now current pronunciation not to 
be that either, in spite of its fatuous pretence 
—but it is at least English and therefore 
alive. It is based on a phonetic interpreta- 
tion of the alphabet which is indigenous to 
the Anglo-Saxon student’s native soil, and 
gives the language a living voice for him. 
With it he can speak Latin without a brogue ; 
and, as far as sound goes, it gives the lan- 
guage something of the familiarity of his own 
English speech. Good living models are not 
wanting. 

Are not, upon the whole, the now current 
“classical” pronunciations of Latin and 
Greek in our universities not only self-stulti- 
fying—from the fact that living models of 
authentic classical speech are nowhere ob- 
tainable to-day—but also directly contrary to 
the educational spirit of the times? Is not 
the whole scheme essentially a reactionary, 
instead of a progressive measure? Has it 
not, in the last analysis, a merely archzolog- 
ico-philological aim, whereas the best and 
most characteristic tendency of modern clas- 
sical teaching is to lay more stress upon the 
literature and poetry of ancient Greece and 
Rome than upon the mere philology of the 
two languages ? 


R. BARRIE has said of Mr, Steven- 
son: ‘* He was the spirit of boy- 


hood tugging at the skirts of this 
old world of ours and compelling it to come 
back and play.” This phrase “ the spirit of 
boyhood ” we accept as defining the charm 
attaching to certain people who walk spring- 
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** The Spirit of 
Boyhood.” 
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ily upon the, road which others tread heavy- 
footed. And by accepting it literally we 
make it a juggling phrase that tells-us any- 
thing but the truth about those to whom we 
apply it. It leads us to think of them some- 
times almost with condescension, as though 
they were born to amuse us; as though be- 
cause they pranked and played with 
toys they were still the unreflect- 
ing, irresponsible beings known as 
children. If we listen to Stevenson himself, 
speaking from his South Sea exile, we shall 
better catch the distinction between the mind 
which has parted with nothing, not even with 
the receptivity of its youth, and the boyhood 
of the undeveloped man. 

“IT could not but wonder,” he writes of his 
Polynesian pupil, ‘“‘how Henry stands _his 
evenings here; the Polynesian loves gayety— 
I feed him with decimals, the mariner’s com- 
pass, derivations, grammar, and the like; 
delecting myself, after the manner of my 
race, moult tristement, | suck my paws; I 
live for my dexterities, and by my accomplish- 
ments; even my clumsinesses are my joy— 
my woodcuts, my stumbling on the pipe, this 
surveying even—and even weeding sensitive 
—anything to do with the mind, with the 
eye, with the hand—with a part of me; di- 
version flows in these ways for the dreary 
man. But gayety is what these children want, 
to sit in a crowd, tell stories and pass jests, 
to hear one another laugh, and scamper with 
the girls. It’s good fun, too, I believe, but not 
for R. L. S., etat 40.” 


This spirit of joy in “ anything to do with 
the mind, with the eye, with the hand,” indi- 
cates in the adult not so much the lingering 
of youth, as the fulness of maturity; the 
complement of all human faculties. The boy 
Siegfried believed he could learn the lan- 
guage of the birds by imitating the notes 
upon his pipe. But it was not until after he 
had tasted the dragon’s blood that he knew 
the meaning of the songs that delighted him ; 
and they told him of gold, and of power, and 
of Briinnhilde surrounded by flames. | In 
some such way a man like Stevenson, like 
Thackeray, like Charles Lamb, learns the 
meaning of amusement. If such a man is 
pleased by sport that to the onlooker seems to 
resemble the sport of a child, he is not pleased 
as the child is pleased. He is hiding as 
Thackeray hid, “behind a droll shadow.” 
He has learned that the songs of the birds 
are not the innocent songs he supposed them ; 
but they interest him more than before he had 
tasted the dragon’s blood, for they tell him of 
himself, of his destiny, and the destiny of man. 

He has learned also that heavy burdens 
may be lifted by weak arms if a certain trick 
of turning,a certain light dexterity is used, 
and this knowledge he applies to his life and 
cherishes the knack of gayety as an accom- 
plishment to be put in daily use. He is hap- 
pier, he is wiser, he is more charming than the 
men who have crushed the delicacy of life by 
gripping it too hard; but it should never be 
said of him, as usually is said, that he has 
‘remained a boy.” 
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ARTISTIC DIE-SINKING OF THE 
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T has been proposed, in the councils of the 
National Academy of Design, to estab- 
lish in its schools a class for instruction 

in medal engraving. In this very subtle art, 
in which, at present, the French excel, there 
are two or three American sculptors who may 
prove capable of imparting both the princi- 
ples and the practical methods ; but, in gener- 
al, our national state of progress is fairly in- 
dicated by the artistic value of our national 
coins. The peculiar qualifications required 
for the appropriate and artistic execution of 
designs for medals and coins are evident. 
The “ painting in relief,” as it has been called, 
demands the training of both sculptor and 
painter ; the former for the modelling of a 
great number of delicate planes in very low 
relief and the preservation of the general dig- 
nity and balance of a representation in sculpt- 
ure; the latter for the securing of a some- 
what pictorial composition, a decorative, well- 
arranged filling of the small circular field and 
the judicious introduction of emblems and 
attributes, most of them threadbare by this 


time, and those that are not obscure. In 


both of them, as a French critic says, “an 

execution firm and supple, delicate without 

an assumed nicety, elegant without affecta- 

tion.” In the best of the modern French 

work, by Roty, Chaplain, Ponscarme, and 

one or two others, the taste, the tact, the 
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charming originality in inventing and dis- 
posing, or in adapting and renewing the 
old material, are combined with a perfection 
of technical workmanship that render these 
pieces a pure delight to the eye. The con- 
trast is striking with what is considered the 
best work of other schools, as, ¢.g., with the 
heaviness in Mr. Poynter’s classic design for 
the “ Best Shot” in the rifle celebration of 
the British Volunteers, or with the confused 
pictorial realism in his accepted design for 
the Ashanti medal. 

Sometimes, however, it may be said, espe- 
cially of the latter work, that the delicacy and 
pictorial grace of the Parisian medallists seems 
to be running away with them. ‘The style, 
the balance, and the dignity of sculpture 
sometimes disappear entirely. The old, for- 
mal, quasi-heraldic treatment of devices and 
of birds and beasts seems to be almost en- 
tirely abandoned. The condor whostretches 
his neck and flaps his wings in foreshortened 
perspective on M. Roty’s much-admired silver 
peso for the Chilian Government has been con- 
sidered entirely froma pictorial point of view ; 
he is even more realistically and pictorially 
treated than was the eagle flying in profile 
which adorned our own United States cent a 
number of years ago, and which was afterward 
condemned, though by no means altogether 
bad. Inthe matter of too much prettiness 
and unsculptural character, even Roty’s pro- 
posed combinations of torches and wreaths 
for the reverse of his new silver five-franc 
piece were weak and ineffective. On the face 
of this coin appears his much-admired figure 
of ‘ The Sower,” a tall semi-classic female in 
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floating drapery and wearing the Phrygian 
cap, who traverses the fields “ scattering from 
full hands the seeds of progress and of civili- 
zation.” Behind her appears on the horizon 
the edge of the rising sun ; the legend around 
the circumference is simply “ République 
Frangaise.” 
a“ regular find,” as the French put it; the 
critics quoted Victor Hugo’s verse and Zola’s 
preface to his opera “ Messidor ”’ (before the 
Dreyfus affair) in their admiration. Prob- 
ably, for a five-frane piece, the idea is large 
enough ; and the design and execution of the 
figure is certainly admirable. 

The present revival of the art is quite re- 
cent. Itis only some twenty-five or thirty 
years since the French coins and many of 
the medals struck in Paris were unmarked by 
any great artistic eminence, and the present 
two-sou piece is a remnant of that period. 
Preceding this time of comparative insignifi- 
cance came the coinage of the reign of Louis 
XVIII., which is considered acceptable, and 
the French medals of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries which numismatists and 
collectors treasure only somewhat less than 
the Italian medals of the Renaissance. ‘The 
practical advantage of thus establishing a 
standard of high artistic excellence may be 
appreciated by the most indifferent; the Pa- 
risian Mint has, for a number of years, been 
receiving many commissions from foreign 
countries on the strength of its high reputa- 
tion. M. Roty and the engraver, La Fores- 
terie, in 1881, and since that date, have fur- 
nished the designs for the silver and bronze 
coins of Hayti; the hundred-franc pieces of 
Monaco have recently been executed by the 
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first named, his head of Prince Albert I. re- 
placing that of Prince Charles III. by Pons- 
carme. His devices also appear on the silver 
and golden coins of Chili; those of M. Jasset 
on the coinage struck in 1891 for the Repub- 
lic of Dominica; the redoubtable Menelik of 
Abyssinia caused his own head to be en- 
graved for his coins by M. Lagrange, and 
has this year confided the execution of new 
designs to M. Chaplain. Morocco, Greece, 
and Bolivia have also come to the banks of 
the Seine for their minting, as well as the 
French colonies and protected states—Tunis, 
Indo-China, the islands of Great Comoro, 
Reunion, and Martinique. Not only mone- 
tary pieces, but also medals of all kinds are 
produced in the ateliers of this mint for com- 
munities and individuals. In this fabrication 
it enjoys almost a monopoly, and some of 
the commemorative medals, as that in honor 
of the visit of the Russian sovereigns to Paris, 
have had an immense sale. Even the King 
of Siam left a commission to have his transit 
thus perpetuated. 
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The new class in the academy schools may 
profit by the testimony of these artists— MM. 
Chaplain, Daniel Dupuis, Borrel, and Bottée 
—who often seek to substitute the process of 
casting for that of striking from the die. The 
former permits of retouching the first proof, 
and is better adapted also to pieces of large 
diameter. In this the tendency seems to’ be 
to return to the methods of the medallists of 
the sixteenth century. W. W. 


Paris has, indeed, the easily held suprem- 
acy in the matter of medal engraving and 
of medal casting, too. For the two arts 
should be kept separate. The cast 
reliefs of the Renaissance and those of 
David d’Angers and his contemporaries are 
to be kept quite apart from the coinage 
properly so-called, whether monetary or 
commemorative, of the same periods in 
the history of art. So in our own time the 
admirable cast medals of Chaplain and Roty 
are hardly to be considered side by side with 
the medals struck from dies engraved by the 
same artists, unless in a long general discus- 
sion of the whole subject. Struck medals are 
the natural things for the numismatologists 
to study; they are coins while the others are 
bas-reliefs. It seems, in an odd way, as if cast 
medallions were to them as embroideries are 
to textile fabrics; it is but a careless habit of 
speech which makes our collectors and cata- 
logue makers include both under one general 
head. 

Paris has the supremacy; but it is wonder- 
ful what brilliant and effective things are being 
made in Germany and in Austria nowadays, 
and how easily and asa matter of course such 
work is produced, and in what quantities! 
Anton Sharff, of the Vienna mint, has a sin- 
gular gift of playful fancy, sometimes gro- 
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tesque, sometimes a little sensational. The 
reverse of the Mozart medal engraved in 
1896 gives us the graceful aspect of his design 
in these matters, as is shown in Fig. I.;* and 
the fantastic side of it is equally well shown 
in Fig. IL., a little memento of a private fes- 
tivity. What has been said above of the 
pictorial character, which, it is assumed, should 
pervade modern medal work, is exemplified 
by this artist’s work in Fig. I. and what the 
artist can do in the way of a portrait head 
(the likeness not being guaranteed by the 
present writer) is well shown in Fig. IIL, 
which gives the obverse of a medal engraved 
seven years ago in honor of one who is re- 
nowned and influential as a teacher. Other 
men besides the famous Sharff are doing such 
work, and doing it well. Fig. IV. is the re- 
verse of a Bismarck medal, which was struck 
in honor of the great statesman’s services in 
the cause of German unity. The idea of the 
prince as St. George, but in the uniform of 
the white cuirassiers, is certainly touched with 
grotesqueness ; it Seems even a little jocose, 
as though the engraver were inclined to rally 
the parliamentarian and chancellor upon his 
fondness for military dress. The obverse has 
the inscription Der Senat der Freien und 
Hansestadt Hamburg sum \ April, 1895. 
The French medals which we are interested 
in are certainly more graceful, more tranquil 
in design, more classical, as their admirers 
would say—more academic, as their enemies 
might suggest—than those engraved by men 
of German race. Louis Oscar Roty has gained 
a great name for such work, and deservedly, 
for there is a charming grace of design in his 
work, and in it sculpturesque treatment is 
combined with excellent decorative feeling— 
for no one fills a panel, round or square- 


* All the figures are of the size of the medals. 
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cornered, better than he. The two heads of 
the Republic, Figs. V. and VI., are the 
obverse sides, one of a medal of award be- 
longing to the.Exhibition of 1889, the other 
an honorary medal whose reverse has a panel 
for filling in the name of him to whom honor 
is to be done. Nothing in the fine art of 
numismatics is more interesting than this 
matter of arranging the disc which is filled 
with a single head—portrait or of ideal origin. 
It is, when compared with the field tilled up 
with incident and movement, like portrait en- 
graving when compared with the engraving 
of theological legend or philosophical senti- 
ment, and we all know how apt is the col- 
lector of old prints to prefer the Diirer por- 
traits even to the Melancholy and the Knight, 
and how the worshipper of Rembrandt’s 
etchings chooses the portrait heads of Rem- 
brandt himself and his mother and wife al- 
most before the landscapes and pieces of 
incident. The charming Marriage medal, 
which has been largely sold in gold, in silver, 
and in bronze, has on the reverse a design 
whose significance is not at first easy to grasp, 
but the obverse, given in Fig. VII., is full of 
simple pathos, and is of faultless disposition, 
considered in a decorative sense. This is of 
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to-day; but our fates seem this 
month to bring the older pieces of 
Roty’s work prominently before us, 
and the medal of the Bartholdt 
statue, “ Liberty Enlightening the 
World,” which is given in Fig. 
VIII.. is dated thirteen years ago. 
The sympathy between France and 
the United States, at once expressed 
and urgently advocated by the de- 
sign, is a sentiment which every 
lover of art is inclined to insist upon 
nowadays that there is unneces- 
sary talk of unfriendly feeling. The 
people of the United States need 
more than anything else, morally 
and socially, those virtues which 
France more than other nations 
can impart to them if they know 
how to accept her teaching. Log- 
ic, reason, toleration, the social in- 
stinct, and, from our point of view, most 
important of all, the sense of the dignity 
and importance of fine art and a knowl- 
edge how to live day by day in the light 
of tine art; these are the things which we 
could learn of France more readily, in- 
deed,.if the veil were not between us which 
difference of language draws, but which, in 
spite of that veil, are accessible to those who 
care for them. Kes, 
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